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THE RECOVERY 

-4 Story of Kentuchy 
CHAPTER I 

THE INTRUDER 

As I iwalked, in an aimless way, down the dusky street 
the lights from the windows of the houses, set back in the 
lawns, and the darker shadows of the trees played shutter- 
wise before my eyes, the alternate gleam and blackness 
confusing me, and acting upon my nerves, in such fash- 
ion, that I was in a state to quarrel with any one whom 
I might meet. 

I admit freely — why should I not, knowing all it cost 
me? — ^that I was not in the condition, rightly associated 
with the name of gentleman, and the blame was wholly 
mine. It was no stress of fortune, no injustice from 
others, but merely my own hot blood and lack of re- 
straint upon self, lack even of the desire for such re- 
straint that had driven me into a life, at the memory of 
which I still feel shame, despite all that has passed since 
then. I make this confession gladly, and, even were I 
not willing, I could not do otherwise, because there is no 
excvse. 
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It is a gross appetite, the one that wants liquid stimu- 
lants, but I had taken more at the hotel than was good 
for either my mind or my manners, and now this city 
of Louisville, that I had known of old, was dancing 
about in a rakish fashion, that half amused, half an- 
noyed me. It was late, far into the evening, as I wan- 
dered out the beautiful residence street, and few people 
passed, none taking notice of me, at which I felt a cer- 
tain irritation, because I was a person of some impor- 
tance and it was not fitting that I should be ignored 
wholly by the world. 

Despite my ill humor the city was beautiful in the 
moonlight, its silver rays softening the walls of brick 
and stone, and falling in spangles on the lawns. Down 
the street a policeman whistled softly to keep himself 
company, and I began to feel like the policeman, un- 
noticed and lonely, until I had a happy thought. Alicia, 
little Alicia, with whom I had played at school, and 
who had been my childish sweetheart, came suddenly into 
my mind. She lived here on this very street, Third 
Avenue, and I remembered the number. A year be- 
fore in the West I had received one of her wedding 
invitations, forwarded from several addresses, and a 
little later on an " At Home " card came too. I had 
felt a vague resentment that the girl whom I liked best 
in my childhood had given herself to another man, but 
it quickly passed, because my life then was not such 
as to cherish the memory of her pure face and shy ways. 

Little Alicia! What a loyal, brave child she was! 
as enduring as a boy, with a boy's sense of honor, which 
may be no better than a girl 's sense of honor, but which is 
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different. I eould not picture her except as a girl of 
twelve or thirteen in a short dress, with a great coil 
of glofisy brown hair down her back, and a pair of the 
finest dark blue eyes that I have ever seen, twinkling 
with fan, and then shadowed with childish appeal. She 
could not be twenty now, and whatever she might have 
become to others she was the same little playmate to me. 
I looked up at the numbers and I saw that her house 
was two or three blocks farther on. The man she had 
married was named Orey. I had seen it on the wed- 
ding invitation. I knew nothing about him, but he 
would have to be a good fellow to be worthy of Alicia, 
my little Alicia, as I had often called her when she 
waa twelve. 

I had a great feeling of loneliness, I was aggrieved 
at the way in which I walked through the metropolis 
of my own State, no one taking notice. Ah, but I had 
one friend, Alicia! I would go to see her now, talk 
with her of the old days, and we would laugh over them 
together. Here was the number. And the house, a 
fine, large red brick building, stood back a little way 
on the lawn, a light shining from the front window 
and casting long bands of yellow flame across the green 
grass. It was an attractive place, with an air of comfort 
and wealth, and this man Grey was evidently able to 
put such a jewel as Alicia in a good setting. 

I paused a moment, with my hand on the bronze gate, 
and wondered how Alicia would receive me. That she 
would be glad I felt no doubt, and I was sure also 
of her surprise. It would perhaps startle her a little 
to see her old comrade, Harry Clarke, from whom she 
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had not heard in so long, walking into her house, but on 
that account the pleasure should be all the greater. 

I steadied myself, opened the bronze gate, and passed 
upon the lawn. The lights of the city still danced 
about in their old, rakish fashion; but now I felt ex- 
hilaration instead of annoyance. Let them dance! I 
too, could dance to the same tune. 

I walked to the door and pulled the bell. A distant 
echo from the interior of the house came back to me, 
showing that it had been silent within; it was silent 
without too; I could not see a living being anywhere, 
and the sound of the policeman's whistle no longer 
reached me. Across the street all the lights that had 
shone from the windows, as I strolled along, were gone 
out now, and the town was lighted only by the moon 
and the electric lamps at the comers. 

No answer came to the sound of the bell, and growing 
impatient I pulled it again, the faint echo of the ring 
returning as before from within, and hard upon it 
the sound of light footsteps in the hall as they ap- 
proached the door. My annoyance quickly passed. I 
should now see the little Alicia who was like a dash 
of rosy color in a memory that held too many sorry 
things, and I smiled. 

The door was opened and I pressed in at once, say- 
ing to the maid who had come: 

** Tell Mrs. Grey that an old friend, one whom she 
cannot have forgotten, wishes to see her. Tell her it's 
Harry Clarke." 

Impulsively I shut the door behind me, taking from 
the maid her task, and turned toward a parlor that 
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I saw on the right, mtending to wait there until Alicia 
ihould come. 

*' This is the place, is it nott " I said to the girl, 
but she did not reply, merely uttering a startled, choked 
litUe cry, and I looked at her, made curious by such 
odd behavior. 

The only light in the hall came from a lamp, turned 
very low, and she who admitted me had stood in the 
shadow. Now I saw that she was no maid. She was 
not dressed like a servant, nor had she the manner and 
bearing of one. 

A pair of dark blue eyes, of the blue so dark that it 

is ahnost black, gazed at me, eyes misty a little now 

with the dew of reproach. Heavy dark brown hair, that 

would be tinted here and there in the sunlight with 

gleams of the most marvelous red, were coiled loosely 

over a pure brow, and as the slender figure wavered 

a little and as the color fled from her cheeks and then 

came back again I knew that it was Alicia, my little 

Alicia, changed now into a wonderful woman. 

" I — ^I thought it was George,'' she said. ** I won- 
dered that he should ring when he had a key. I sent 
the maid to bed and I waited." 

Then she stopped short, and the color in her face 
suddenly became a flood. It seemed to me that she 
was speaking more to this George, who must be her 
husband, than to me, not yet realizing my presence, 
and that in a way she was making an excuse or an 
apology. 

" Alicia," I said, to reassure her, '* it is I, Harry 
Clarke. Don't yom remember me? We were boy and 
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girl sweethearts for years. Alicia, what a marvelous 
woman you've become! " 

These were crude things to say, but I have told you 
I was not in my right state. I was perhaps dazed, as 
she certainly seemed to be ; her beauty startled me, and 
the appealing look in her eyes that I knew so well of 
old found a response in what I think yet was my bet- 
ter nature. 

* * Harry ! Harry Clarke ! ** she exclaimed, and uncon- 
sciously — ^I knew even then it was an impulse — she 
held out both her hands. I took them in mine and 
held them there a moment, feeling them warm but trem- 
bling in the pressure of my fingers. 

I noticed the little parlor, faintly lighted by the 
lamp in the hall which stood near its door, and I 
turned to it again. 

'' Come, Alicia," I said. '' Let's go in here and talk 
over the old times. It's ages since I've seen you, and 
you can't know how glad I am to find you again." 

She hesitated and looked fearfully toward the front 
door. I saw plainly a look of terror in her eyes, but 
such was my infatuated state then that I did not care 
for it, nor care to know why it was there. I almost 
swept her into the room, and sitting down in a chair, 
as if the house were my own, I said: 

** Alicia, tell me that you are glad to see me." 

** I am, I am, Harry! " she cried, in tones of such 
intensity that now I was startled. '' But, oh, Harry, 
why have you come here at this hour and as you areT " 

The hour! I had taken no thought of time, but a 
large clock stood on the mantel over the gas logs in 
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the liall, and from my chair I could see it. The hour 
^land had passed twelve, and then I remembered that 
It was not fitting to call at midnight on a lady — ^but 
Alicia and I had known each other all our lives, and 
it would be all right My eyes came back to her face, 
and however my faculties may have been blunted other- 
wise I saw then with the knowledge of intuition that 
die was not a happy woman. Some bitter sorrow had 
left its mark there. 

''Oh, Harry," Ae exclaimed, in the same tones of 
intensity and alarm, ** if you care for me at all, for the 
take of the old days, if you respect me, if you wish 
me well, leave this house as soon as you can ! " 

I was startled now, God knows, and not without 
some share, too, of her alarm, and I began : 

"Alicia, I didn't think of the time. I " 

But she interrupted me with a little cry and sprang 
into the hall. I heard the front door opening, and saw 
a large, heavy man stalk in. '* Stalk " is the only word 
that describes it, because his air was that of an over- 
lord who exacts every privilege of his overlordship. 
His eyes were shot with red, his broad face was flushed 
—I knew why too well, and it was not for me at that 
time to criticise him. 

"Alicia," he said brutally, '* I told you not to 
wait. There is no sense in it. I come home when I 
please! " 
'* (Jeorge," she said, and her frightened, pleading 

tones cut me to the quick, ** I — ^I — there is " 

She stopped, not knowing what to say, and her eyes 
turned with involuntary motion toward the open door 
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of the little parlor in which I sat. The eyes of t 
man followed hers, and I never before saw such a bl« 
of wrath appear upon a human being's face. He h 
caught the outlines of my figure as I rose to my fe 
and he stepped forward, pressing the electric butt 
in the wall and flooding the parlor with light from t 
chandelier overhead. I stood squarely in the ceni 
of the glow. He turned upon the frightened girl wi 
a savage exclamation. 

** Ah, Madame! " he said, and his tones were so si 
age, so full of insinuation, that I could have kill 
him where he stood, '* I know why you are up! Y 
did not expect me so soon ! But you are clumsy abo 
it, like a novice! " 

I was appalled — ^not for myself, but for her. "S 
the stroke, as if by a lightning flash, cleared away t 
mists and fogs from my brain, and I saw in all its t< 
rible truth the fate that I had brought upon lit 
Alicia. Her husband, brutal, domineering, flushed wi 
liquor, perhaps by nature insanely jealous, would n 
believe a word that we might say, and, apparently, 
had little cause to believe them. Alicia's pathetic ey 
shifted from her husband's to mine, and I felt one 
those desperate impulses that come sometimes to m 
in great straits. I edged toward a little table, un 
I stood between it and the door. 

The man laughed, and the laugh was at once sava 
and C3niical. 

*' Alicia," he said, " I would not have believed it 
you, and you such a little innocent, if my eyes did n 
tell me it was so." 
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"George! George!'' she said, *' you are hasty, 
you — " 

But he intermpted her mercilessly. 

" Let's see who oiir fine young gentleman is," he said. 
"Ah, a stranger! But it's your last visit here, my 
maiL" 

He drew a revolver from his pocket. Alicia screamed, 
but I only laughed and threw up my hands. 

"I give in," I said, '* you've got me this time. I 
felt that I was a goner when I heard the woman in 
thehalL" 

"What do you meant " he asked, amazed. 

"I mean that the game's up with me, this time," I 
said, " and I've got sense enough to see it. Here, take 
tliis. I don't think you'll find a cent missing from it." 

I tossed toward him the woman's purse that I had 
slipped from the table and into my pocket. Then I 
heard a sigh and the sound of a fall, that was scarcely a 
fall, because Alicia merely sank down like one who 
would sleep, but she had fainted dead away. 

I advanced a step toward him, still under the muzzle 
of his revolver. 

"You will find my pistol in my trousers' right 
pocket," I said, ** and you can take it with your own 
hand." 

I spoke the truth. I had learned this habit in my 
native State, and had confirmed it in the West. 

He extended his left hand and took the pistol. 

"Well, you are certainly cool enough," he said, not 
without some admiration — it came from the knowledge 
that he had captured one whom he considered so calm, 
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and hence by doing it had exalted himself. I saw, too, 
that he had begun to believe. He could not help it in 
the face of the evidence. 

" How did you get in? " he asked. 

" That is my secret/' I replied cunningly. ** When 
you join our ranks I may tell it to you." 

He glanced at his unconscious vnf e, half lying against 
a sofa, and then at me. As I could see by his eye, 
doubts returned to his mind. 

*' Torn wear good clothes for a burglar," he said. 

*' Why not? " I replied, in a flippant tone. ** I've 
earned enough to pay for them." 

A slow smile curved his lips, and I saw then his 
whole cruel nature revealed. The man was unmasked, 
a selfish, sensuous brute. In that moment of exaltation, 
in the recoil from my previous baseness, all my thoughts 
were of Alicia, there on the floor, the victim of such a 
creature. Olad indeed was I that I could save her now 
from this last trial 

** Well, what are you going to dot " I asked coolly, 
as if I were tired of waiting. 

Still holding the pistol in his hand, he advanced to 
the table and struck the bell again and again, until 
sleepy servants rose from beds and the sound of foot- 
steps were heard in the halls. 

'' Take your mistress," he cried to two frightened 
women who came. '' And as for you, my gay visitor, 
well see what you have to say at the police station." 

I saw them lift up Alicia — ^I thanked Qod that she 
had not yet revived — and carry her from the room, her 
face quite pale, and full of appeal to me in its still pal- 
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W, and her long brown hair, that had beeome unbound, 
Axmng gleams of dark red-gold where the blaze of 
the electric light fell upon it. Poor Alicia ! Her fate 
I could see was worse than mine, and I repeat that 
bowever base I may have been I had, at that moment, 
no thought for myself, but much for her. 

Two policemen, called by a servant, came, and mak- 
ing no protest, I went quietly with them to the station. 
" m be on hand at your examining trial,** said Grey 
grimly as I left the house. *' Don't worry for fear that 
you won't see me again." 

I made no reply, feeling that I could afford to ignore 
kirn, and with my head erect I walked between the two 
poh'ee officers. I was locked in a cell, small and dark, 
with some bedclothes on an iron bed, and I heard the 
fey turn in the lock that shut me from the world. 

I sat long on the edge of the bed, my head in my 
fcands and nay thoughts traveling, God knows where, 
but the body was overpowered at last, and I slept — ^my 
Brst but far from my last night in prison. 




CHAPTER II 

THB SENTENCE 

I AWOKE the next morning, when a warden brought 
me food, and with the waking came realization. The 
man told me I was to have my examining trial in the 
afternoon, and his words were like arrows in my flesh. 
'* Trial! " How ominous sounded the word! Truly I 
had digged a pit for myself, and I had fallen into its 
uttermost depths! Possibly the night before I had 
thought it was nothing more than an entanglement of 
a few hours ; I had not taken time then to look for the 
way out, and now when I sought it there was none; 
the original cause of concealment remained, as strong 
as ever. I felt abundant regrets now for the weak life 
that had thrown me into the pit; certainly there was 
no lack of suitable remorse. 

The hours, heavy footed, followed each other, and I 
was left to silence and self. In the half darkness of 
the cell I felt a terror new to me, the fear of the future. 
I suffered physical pain, too; my throat was dry and 
hard and my relaxed body ached. I began to have pity 
on myself; it was not I who was wronged; why did 
not Alicia, whom I had saved, come to me and save me 
in turn? But she did not come, and perhaps I was 
wrong after all ; maybe she did love that hulking brute. 
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Women, it was said, loved masterful men, even if they 
were cruel, and she would gladly let me suffer to save 
her own fair name, which not she, but I, had imperilled. 
A warden came for me about the middle of the after- 
noon, and I was taken to the police court in the same 
building, a court held in a low, dark room with much 
of the scum of the city crowded outside the rail — it 
could not be otherwise — and the officials and criminal 
lawyers inside. 

I think that I am in the main a fastidious man. I 
was of gentle birth and breeding, and however low I 
may have fallen in some respects, I had always pre- 
served the neatness of dress, and correctness of bearing 
and manner, without which none can be a gentleman. 
Now my soul revolted at the mob outside the rail and 
the felons who sat with me in the felon's dock. I say 
'* felons " purposely, because on all their faces, men 
and women, was the deep stamp of sin and crime. It 
was not innocence in their cases that had brought them 
there, nor was it wholly innocence in mine. 

The air was close and foul, and it grew fouler as it 
was breathed over and over again by the horde within 
the room. Pleas were made, guilty or not guilty, and 
thieves, thugs and women of the pavement were passed 
on to their respective fates. Then my own case was 
called, and I stood up, noticing at the same time a stir 
in the crowd outside the rail as Grey pushed his big 
form through it. He was admitted inside, and receiv- 
ing a courteous nod from the Judge, who seemed to 
know him well, he sat down on the witness bench. 
He turned his gaze at once upon me, and I saw that 
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it was full of scrutiny and doubt. Then little Alicia 
was yet in danger, and suddenly my resolution hard- 
ened. I liked him no better by day; his whole aspect 
was unpleasing, that of a man who was bom to good 
fortune, who took it as only his desert, who was full 
of pride and arrogance, and that which goes beyond 
arrogance, malignity and truculence. He filled me with 
repulsion and contempt, and to show him that I feared 
him not, that my will was the equal of his, perhaps the 
superior, I met his gaze squarely, and fairly looked him 
down. He let his eyes drop and an angry flush came 
over his face, which I noticed was stained by dissipa- 
tion. I knew too well the tale told by the flabby cheeks 
and the dark lines under the eyes. But I read the 
character of the man, and again I realized that the 
plight of Alicia, whom I still called little Alicia, was 
worse than mine. If I told the truth what would be- 
come of her? No, I would stick to my tale for the mo- 
ment, trusting to happy chance. 

^' Your name? " asked the Judge, as I stood up. 

** Charles Johnson," I replied. 

I looked at the Judge now, but I knew that the eyes 
of Grey had returned to my face. I could feel his gaze. 
He was watching me, as keenly as he could, watching 
for a sign of something that he dreaded and half be- 
lieved. But I was resolved that he should not have the 
sign. 

'* Your home? " asked the Judge. 

I laughed flippantly. 

'' The wide world," I replied. 

He frowned. 
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"Smartness from one in your position is out of 
place,'* he said; but he added thoughtfully, " yet you 
do not look like a burglar. Have you any lawyer to 
defend you » *' 

"No,'* I replied. 

"Then the court will appoint one,'* and he named 
a young man, evidently a fresh admission to the bar. 
Nevertheless, I entered a plea of guilty, and the evi- 
dence against me was overwhelming. I had been caught 
in the room when the hour was past midnight, and 
under the stress of a pistol muzzle I had produced Mrs. 
Grey's purse from my pocket. 

"I sprung the catch of a window," I said, " and 
entered in that manner. A dim lamp was burning in 
the hall ; by its light, when I looked into the parlor, I 
saw a purse on the table. Just as I picked it up and 
put it in my pocket I heard in the hall the step of Mrs. 
Grey coming to meet her husband. She saw me, and 
I think that in the shadow she took me for her husband. 
She stepped forward and spoke to me, but at that mo- 
ment Mr. Grey came in and held me up. That's all 
there is to it, Judge. I was caught with the goods on 
me, and when I'm caught I know it." 

I spoke in the same flippant tone that I had used 
all along, and the Judge frowned again — I am confident 
he was a good man. He looked me over critically, and 
then spoke slowly: 

** I should be glad to think that so frank a confes- 
sion on your part means repentance, but your manrn^r 
does not indicate it." 
I felt the rebuke. In reality his words ovi mo (Wp. 
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Innocent I was of this crime, yet an innocent man I 
was not; my coarse of life, reckless and selfish, had 
brought me into the prisoner's stand as truly as if I 
had gone into Gteorge Grey's house for the purpose of 
robbery, and not because of a wild desire to see Alicia, 
on whom I had thought, in my folly, that I had some 
claim. I know my face turned white as the blood left 
it, and I lowered my eyes before the reproving gaze of 
the Judge. When I raised them again I glanced in 
another direction and met the look of Grey, still bent 
upon me, still keenly scrutinizing, and — ^I knew it — still 
expressive of a lingering doubt. As before, I met his 
gaze firmly, and again his eyes yielded to mine. 

Grey was called to the stand, though the need of 
his testimony was small after my confession, and he told 
how he had found me in the parlor, and of my produc- 
ing his wife's purse from my pocket. His story agreed 
with mine — ^he could not make it otherwise— and his 
testimony occupied only two or three minutes, after 
which he stood aside at the fringe of the crowd, his big, 
aggressive form, his heavy handsome face and his rich 
clothing making him a conspicuous figure. I saw that he 
was of the type known as dashing, and before the signs 
of dissipation appeared upon him he might easily have 
caught the fancy of a young and inexperienced girl. 

I was bound over for trial to the Circuit Court, then 
in session, and was informed that my case would come 
up three days later. I was sent back to my cell in the 
jail, and I was left again to the silence, now more op- 
pressive than ever. 

I do not think that I yet expected to go to the peni- 
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tentiary. Conscious of my innocence, at least of this 
crime, it did not seem possible that I could be punished 
for a thing I had not done, and a saving hand would 
yet intervene. Alicia would come, she would tell the 
tmth to that jealous, cruel husband of hers, she would 
make him believe her, he must believe one so truthful 
and pure, and I would step again into the clean, bright 
freedom of the world. 

She did not come, and the days were heavy indeed. 
The world left me alone. I had disappeared, and with 
my disappearance I was at once forgotten. Yet I had 
eanse to be glad that I was so little known in Louis- 
ville. I was afraid at first that some inquisitive re- 
porter stumbling upon a clue might trace my origin 
and discover my real name ; but the case seemed only 
an ordinary one, and I and it were apparently forgotten 
together. 

But I was not wholly forgotten, because on the day 
before my final trial the warden, unlocking my cell door, 
announced a visitor — ^Alicia at last! She had recog- 
iiized how I saved her good name, and now she would 
help me, or at least tell me her appreciation ! My heart 
sprang up, truly I was longing for the sight of Alicia's 
face and the sound of her voice. 

The step on the stone floor of the hall outside was 
heavy and aggressive, not that of Alicia, and I sank 
back on the edge of my cot, seeking to be resigned, al- 
though my heart went down with a rush to the depths. 
But I was bowed for only a moment, I would not show 
despair before this man, for whom I felt an instinctive 
and deep aversion. 
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Qrey's large figure almost filled the doorway, j 
he said to the warden aggressively: 

** I want to speak to the man in private." Then 
came in, and the warden, shutting the door behind Ii 
went away, leaving the two of us together. 

The cell, in addition to the cot, contained a su 
wicker chair, too light to be used as a weapon of 
fense, and I motioned toward it, but he did not sit do 
He stood with his back to the closed door looking 
me, and never was the man more oflfensive, as he slo 
looked me up and down, with a brutal, vindictive g 

'* Well," I asked, *' what do you want? " 

'* The full truth, if you know how to tell it." 

'' I fancy that I am on as good terms with the tr 
as you are," I replied, my tone expressing scorn. 

He flushed a little, but continued, returning to 
bullying, domineering manner: 

" You don't talk like a common burglar, John.* 
and what I want to know is how you got into my ho 
No lock on door or window shows any signs of tam] 
ing — I had a locksmith to go over them to see. Wf 
door unlocked for youf Speak ! It may save you so 
thing! " 

He leaned forward in his eagerness and breat 
hard. I could not hide my repulsion; the man seei 
eager to doubt his wife, Alicia, who was as far ah 
him as the angels are above Satan. 

** I stood in no need of assistance," I replied. " "! 
needn't fear robbery from any member of your hoi 
hold. There was no collusion." 

He seemed baflBed by my words and tone, and 
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nlcnt for a moment or two. Then he burst upon me 
suddenly with the question: 
** Had you ever met Mrs. Grey before that night t " 
I could not keep from giving him a look, at which he 
flifihed deeply — at least there was a little shame in the 
man. It should be understood, too, that both Grey and 
I divined each other, or at least he suspected, but sus- 
pected far too much. 

" I never presumed to such an honor as you give me," 
I replied. 

He flushed again, bit his lip and hesitated. I saw 
that he was bound to admit himself defeated, and it 
seemed to me that any man should rejoice in such a 
defeat, but I marked disappointment in his look. 

"Very well," he said at last, '* I presume that you 
we telling the truth, and in any event I congratulate 
yon on your coming journey to Frankfort ; you will have 
^ple opportunity for reflection." 

It was an ignoble speech to make to one who was 
east down by fortune and I showed my scorn by turning 
my back upon him. He then went out, because I would 
no longer reply to anything that he said, and the door 
again shut me in to silence and desolation. 

My case was called the next day before the Circuit 
Judge, my indictment by the Grand Jury being returned 
meanwhile, and it was disposed of so briefly that I was 
left in a sort of daze. Alicia did not appear, there was 
no voice raised in my behalf, no explanation was made 
by anybody, no sudden help dropped from the clouds, 
there was merely the dry mechanical voice of the Judge 
saying: '* I sentence you Charles Johnson to three years 
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imprisonment with hard labor in the penitentiary at 
Frankfort," and then he turned to the consideration of 
the next case. 

I repeat that I was in a daze and the sentence only 
plunged me into it the more deeply. I, a man of good 
birth and breeding, who had never been any one^s enemy 
but his own, to be sent to the penitentiary! to be a 
convict ! to wear a suit of stripes ! to be branded before 
all the world as a criminal ! And for a woman who had 
not said a word to save me. In the stunned silence I felt 
something hot and damp in the comer of my eye. It 
was a tear, the first that I had shed since childhood. I 
wiped it quickly away because in the moment of despair 
my pride was at its fiercest, and I would have no one to 
see me in my weakness. 

Grey was in the court room where he had testified as 
before and now he left, casting me one last glance of 
malignity and doubt. Then a deputy Sheriff put his 
hand upon my arm. 

" Come, Johnson," he said, though not roughly, 
" we've no time to waste, if we catch that afternoon 
train for Frankfort." 

I started violently. The thing was done, and nothing 
could undo it. Alicia had not come, and if she should 
come yet, it would be too late, because I had told my 
own tale so convincingly and the evidence was so strong 
that now the real story would not have been believed. 
Truly I had been sobered in every sense and I stared 
blankly at the future which presented only a solid wall 
of sombre black. Well, there was none to miss me and 
none to mourn. 
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But I rose at the touch of the Sheriff and resolutely 

kept a calin face and a steady hand. I would not look 

at Grey and whether or not he exulted over me I did 

not know, nor, at that moment, did I care. I walked in 

silenee beside the deputy to the jail, where I made my 

few preparations for the journey to a larger prison, in 

which one seeking seclusion from the world can find it. 

I moved in a daze within my all too narrow orbit, but 

there was little to be done and I soon finished it. 

" Do you care to send word or a letter to anybody t *' 
asked the deputy. 

" No,'' I replied bitterly, '* I have no relatives and — 
it seems — no friends." 

He looked at me curiously, but said nothing, and I 
knew that his curiasity came from the difference in my 
mamier and speech from those of the ordinary criminal. 
Burglars are not often graduates of our large universi- 
ties; the educated mind if it turns to crime usually 
seeks other tools than the jimmy and the dark lantern. 

^e took the train for Frankfort in the afternoon, four 
convicts and four deputies sitting quietly in the comer 
of a day coach, the people who passed in and out of the 
car at the little way stations, not knowing the nature of 
our joxu*ney. But to me it was far more bitter than the 
court room and the ominous words of the Judge pro- 
nouncing my sentence. A slouching old negro driving 
kis rickety cart on the roadside filled me with envy. He 
was free. 

We arrived at Frankfort late in the afternoon. I had 
been at the capital of the State once before in my life, 
years ago, and I looked around fearfully lest some one 
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should recognize me, but there was no familiar face ; i 
was little likely I should see any one who knew me an* 
the journey to the penitentiary was short. Before 
passed within the gates I took a last look at the fre 
world, the trim little city embowered in trees and th 
green hills circling about it. Then the heavy gates close 
behind me and my life as a convict began. 

I shall pass over many of the humiliations, insepi 
rable from my position, humiliations that neither tim 
nor success can make me forget, but worst of all ws 
the arrayal for my new life, the cropping of the hai: 
and the striped suit. How those stripes burnt inl 
me! 

My cell mate was a tall, thin man from the mountain 
Elias Peabody, and I was glad that chance had put nc 
with him, because I saw at once that he was not a ba 
man. '* Moonshining " he told me, that is the illic 
making of whiskey, and he could never be persuade 
that he had committed any crime. To him the wicke< 
government that oppressed him for doing what he had • 
right to do was the real criminal. He examined mt 
critically when we first met, and put his hand upon mj 
forehead, then upon my pulse : 

'* You ain't well, Johnson," he said. ** Too hot by i 
long sight." 

I was in a raging fever the next day and for nearly i 
week I was unconscious. When knowledge returned 
was in the prison hospital, and the prison doctor was b; 
my side. ** You'll be up in a few days, Johnson," h 
said, ** but meanwhile you 11 have to lie quiet." 

" What's been the matter with met " I asked. 
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"Several things,'* he replied thoughtfully. "En- 
forced abstinence, suspense and a great mental shock." 

" So you see that even a burglar can have his feel- 
ings," I said, jesting poorly. 

"Criminals are often very sensitive,'' he replied. 
"You will excuse me for using the word ' criminals,' 
but you brought up the subject. ' ' 

"Don't apologize," I said. " It was my fault. I 
forgot myself and spoke as one man of the world to an- 



He looked rather oddly at me and picked up one of 
my hands as it lay limply on the bed. 

"It's a hand that's done little work, honest or dis- 
honest," he said. 

I was always proud of my hands. They are long and 
slender and, to my mind, that indicates good blood. 

"You mean that they don't look like a burglar's 
kands," I said; '* but I confessed, and was promptly 
convicted. So here I am." 

"I don't think you are going to give us much 
trouble," he said, looking at me, speculatively, '* you'll 
be a tractable prisoner. ' ' 
" I hope so," I said, and I meant it. 
In three or four days I went back to my cell and to 
Elias Peabody, who said in all sincerity that he had 
missed me, and I too was glad to see him. I owe much 
to that ignorant man, and yet not so ignorant either. 
He had a homely simplicity and piety at which I was at 
iirst amused, but which soon impressed me deeply with 
its genuineness. His imprisonment he felt to be no dis- 
grace, it was merely a period of detention through no 
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fault of his. He had with him in the cell a little Bibleas 
from which he read every morning and evening, spellings 
out the words slowly and painfully. 

The strongest thing in him next to his piety was th^s 
love of liberty. He knew little of the material restraints 
of civilization. His front door yard had been the un — 
limited mountains, and before he came to the peniten — 
tiary he had always breathed an air that came over hun. — 
dreds of miles of clean peaks and ridges. How hi^ 
chafed between high stone walls and in our narrow celL- 

*' Oh Charlie, if I could just stand on the top of ol^3 
Lonesome Peak and take in the wind, gulp after gulp,' 
he would say to me — he called me Charlie from the verj^ 
first day, and he seemed always to regard me either as ^^ 
son or a much younger brother. 

When my strength was fully returned a deputj^ 
warden, a man named Stone, under whose immediate 
jurisdiction I was, said to me : 

'* Johnson, your sentence carried hard labor with it^ 
and we'll have to see that you don't neglect your duty^ 
For the next three years you are to work for the benefit 
of your State." 

His words were not as brusque as they seem on the 
written page, but they gave me a great shock. I was to 
be a peon, a slave, and I felt my face turn white. Pea- 
body was with me at the time and with the native in- 
telligence that he possessed, despite his ignorance, and 
gawkiness, he saw that I was hard hit. He put his hand 
upon my arm in a paternal, soothing manner. 

" It's better, Charlie," he said; " you'd go crazy in 
here if you didn't work. (Jet somethin' good an' hard^ 
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somethin' that will keep your muscles so busy that 
your mind won't have time for anythin' but to boss 

" What do you think you are fit for t '* asked Deputy 
Stone, looking me up and down, eritiedly, " You're a 
fine big muscular man, an' we're willing for you to have 
some voice in the matter." 

Despite Peabody's soothing words I writhed mentally 
in mj degradation, and out of an impulse springing 
from, I know not where, perhaps because it seemed the 
crudest thing that occurred to my mind, I replied: 

''Oh, anything: make me a blacksmith; I guess I'm 
fit for nothing better. ' ' 

" Tour choice surprises me," said Stone, *' but we'll 
tkinkit over." 

They did not discuss it long, because in a few hours 
I was told that I could learn to be a blacksmith, and 
sfter a while I saw that my impulse had been a wise one 
in many ways. I had for sev-«ral weeks a hard time in 
the blacksmith shop, sustaining many a bruise and burn 
^d what was worse, sharp words of reproof or abuse, 
l>ut they kept my mind from morbid and unhappy 
thoughts, and at night I was so tired that after the first 
week of nervous strain was over I always slept a dream- 
less and restful sleep until the morning and the time for 
'^ing came. 

I had never done manual work before and it was good 
for me now, purifying my blood and hardening the fibre 
of my frame. All the old grossness was purged away. 
I knew that my skin was assuming a new and healthier 
^int, the marks of dissipation were gone, my nerves were 
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steady, and I ate with an appetite that I had not know 
since boyhood. 

''It's makin' a man of you, Charlie,'* said Peabod 
one day. 

I would not admit it, but neither did I deny it, yet f 
time passed I began to feel, strange as it may seen 
a certain happiness, a sort of content that was perha; 
more physical than mental. Naturally of a strong, eve 
powerful constitution my exceeding good health wi 
bound to have a great influence upon me and I had ever 
hour the knowledge that I was innocent, that I was sxL 
fering to protect the good name of another, that I wt 
not like those around me perverted morally, the enemic 
of the State and society — at least not now. 

My relations with my fellow prisoners, except wit 
Peabody, who was my comrade, were, as far as they wen 
non-committal, I did not seek friendship, I saw few wh 
invited it. Do not make mistakes about prisons, the ii 
nocent men within their walls are scarce, and while i 
the penitentiary at Frankfort I saw little of martyrs. 

My happiest days were when I was in the blacksmit 
shop, handling the great sledge hammer, when the fir 
roared under the rapid pumping of the bellows, and 
would bring the heavy mass of steel down on the whit 
hot iron in blow after blow, beating it into the shape tha 
I wished. Then I could feel the muscles in my arm an 
back swell and my spirit swelled with them. I was 
man now, a primitive man maybe, but no longer a weal 
ling, the sport of my own bad desires. 

' ' It 's good for you, Charlie, ' ' Elias said to me. ' ' Bu 
I need the mountains." 
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He spoke with unmeant pathos, but I knew how true 
were his words, and I did not forget them. 

When my body was settled into its routine of labor 
and my mind was freed from its task of incessant direc- 
tion I began to crave mental food. I begged for books 
and a few were permitted to me. Then as confidence in 
me was established I was allowed to have a candle in 
our cell, and at night often after Elias was asleep, I 
read. I can never make you realize the mighty solace of 
books to one condemned to a cell and solitude. I can 
only tell you that it was water to the burning throat and 
^ood to the starving. Often after reading them and 
after the candle was blown out I would sit thinking far 
into the dark. Then I would wonder how my youth 
conld ever have been so weak and foolish, and I would 
ponder over the wasted years. A resolution slowly 
formed itself in my mind and hardened with time. Life 
wag not over for me ; on the contrary it had scarcely 
begun, I should go forth from the penitentiary still a 
very young man, and taking my own name I would make 
a place for myself in the world. 

I often thought of Alicia, and of her silence, for which 
I eonld not account. No word had ever come from her, 
nor indeed from any one in the outside world, and once 
it occurred to me that she might be dead. Despite all 
my wrongs and my resentment against her I felt a pang 
at the supposition. Poor Alicia I How could she be 
blamed for anything that she did under the dominance 
of such a man as George Orey ! 

After such thoughts as these I would plunge with re- 
newed zeal into the severest kind of toil. I worked far 
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harder than the prison demanded of me, and the 2 
of Kentucky certainly had one inhabitant who gave 
more than he took from it. 

Winter came down upon us, gray and cold, ai 
showed all the signs of being hard and long. It 
an odd sensation to me to stand in the prison yard 
see above the walls the dead branches of the trees oi 
hills beyond swaying in the chill wind, and to know 
those same hills, so near, were shut from me by ar 
passable barrier. 

I had friends in the penitentiary, and I am proi 
think that they were of my own making. The dej 
Stone, under whose immediate charge I was never s 
an unkind word to me, and Dr. Hopkins who ha< 
tended me in the attack of brain fever always spol 
me as if I were a gentleman. Nor had I escaped th< 
of the warden himself as I was soon to know. One 
about the middle of December, I was summoned t4 
private office, and I went, wondering on the way, 
he could want with me. I was about to stand in 
presence of a king — I use the word advisedly as the 
who is the supreme authority in a great prison is al 
the lord of life and death, the nearest approach t 
autocrat that I know. 

The warden was sitting at his desk, but he was n 
work. He leaned back in his chair and drew lazy \^ 
at his pipe. He looked at me a moment or two in sil 
when I stood before him, and I said respectfully, '* 
wished to see me, sir? " 

'* Yes, Johnson," he replied at last, '* I've been 1 
ing good reports of you, and I've noticed myself 
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JOQ work hard and conduct yourself well. You certainly 
earn your bread here." 

He laughed dryly. Earlier I should have flushed 
deeply at the allusion, but in a prison, however delicate 
the sensibilities, one grows hardened to much. 

" I have tried to do so," I replied quietly. 

** Yes, I think you have and that is why I've had you 
to come here. You look and act like a man of edu- 
cation and refinement. What caused you to turn burglar 
I don't know and I don't ask, but in this place as well 
as elsewhere there are rewards, and punishments. You 
ve doing the hardest kind of work in the blacksmith 
shop, I want to release you from that and put you to 
keeping the prison books. That at least is work for — 

He hesitated and when I smiled he added : 

"For a gentleman." 

I was forced to smile again and this time it was at a 
startling incongruity. He was offering work for a gentle- 
man, and that gentleman a convict within the walls of a 
penitentiary, yet I saw that he meant it, and I was not 
wigrateful. 

" Is the liberty of choice left to me t " I asked. 

*'Te8." 

" Then I wish to stick to the blacksmith shop. I am 
itted to the work there, and for certain reasons it suits 
ae. It is healthy." 

** Beyond a doubt it is healthy," he said, and we both 
szniled. 

** You have made your choice, but you are an odd 
ttan, Johnson," he continued, *' I have had few prisoners 
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here — ^none perhaps — ^who seemed to me to be just < 
your type/* 

'' We are all unlike," I said, and then I added; ** 
do not wish you to think, sir, that I am ungrateful f( 
your kindness and consideration." 

'* Oh, you're welcome to it," he said. 

I turned to go and then came an afterthought. 

*' Could I say a word for a friend t " I asked. 

" Yes," he replied, looking at me in some wonder. 

" Then I should like to ask you for your interventioi 
if possible in behalf of my cell mate, Elias Peabody. B 
is from the mountains, and there is nothing wicked i 
him. His crime, if crime it be, had something to do wit 
the revenue laws in such a way that it fell under tl 
jurisdiction of the State and not of the United State 
The Governor has the power of pardoning or of con 
muting a sentence, won't you say a word to him in bi 
half of Peabody t" 

I spoke rapidly and earnestly because my heart wi 
in the appeal, and the warden, remaining silent a momei 
or two, gave me so searching a look that I flushed. 

'* Why don't you ask for clemency on your own ai 
count, Johnson t " he said, ** you might get it." 

** Peabody needs it more," I replied. 

'' 111 see that he has it," he said and he turned bac 
to his desk. 

I walked from his o£Sce into the prison yard, and stoc 
there a little while before going into the blacksmith she 
on the far side. It was a gray day with lowering clone 
from the north, but I knew that the world beyond tl 
walls was beautiful. I was tempted to go back to tl 
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warden and seek his influence in favor of commutation, 
but I put down the impulse which would have been a 
treason to Elias. 

HHien I left the blacksmith shop that evening and re- 
turned to our cell I found that Elias was not well. He 
seemed thin, peaked and sallow, but he assured me it 
was no sickness. 

" Vm just longin' for the mountains, Charlie, and the 
chance to stretch my legs over twenty miles of space,'* 
lie sail 

"I think you 11 be free before long, Elias,'* I said, 
ttid I really meant it. 

He did not ask me my reasons, but his wan face lighted 
np. 

" I hope it's true," he said, '* and Charlie I wish that 
^ could go together in the spring, away out there in 
the mountains, where there ain't any railroads and you 
ewihear the wind singin' to itself on the ridges. But 
Charlie I'd hate to go and leave you here." 

The unbidden tears rose to my eyes. Here was some- 
hody who cared for me, only a long-legged ignorant 
Diomitainer, my fellow convict who wore the stripes of 
disgrace like myself, but the fact moved me and made 
Diy heart warm. Yet it was no part of my plan ever to 
?o with him into the mountains. So I shook my head 
^d said : 

"No Elias, you 11 go before I will, and it's better: I 
couldn't accompany you into the mountains, I've work 
dsewhere." 

" I guess that's so, Charlie," he said, ** you an' me are 
different. I belong up there in the mountains an' your 
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place is down here in the lowlands. I guess that well 
each try to do our work when the time comes." 

He spoke from a heart filled with deep and earnest 
piety. I have known many good men — ^I thank (Jod that 
I can now say it — ^but never one who had a simpler and 
better nature than Elias Peabody. 




CHAPTER in 

IN STRIPES 

A MONTH or two of a severe winter passed, and dur- 
ing that time the monotony within our stone-walled 
world was unbroken, but when the last snow heap in the 
prison yard was melting the investigating committee of 
the Legislature fell upon us. I do not know what par- 
ticular cause it had for coming, but I have learned since 
that the public always thinks a Legislature wanting in 
its duty unless it investigates everything or attempts to 
do so, and ours conformed to the general rule. 

I was in the blacksmith shop about the middle of a 
bright winter morning, and I was swinging the great 
sledge hammer upon the head of a chisel that another 
man held in place. The sledge was one of the heaviest 
ever used, in fact I was the only man who could handle 
it with quickness and skill, and I was in superb physical 
fettle that morning. The crisp, cold air from the prison 
yard flowed through the open door into my lungs, and 
the blood pulsated with vigor in my veins. I swung the 
great hammer and brought it down again and again 
upon the head of the steel chisel which in its turn sank 
deep into the iron that we were cutting. The shop was 
filled with the rhythmic beat of steel on steel, and as I 
made the strokes I became conscious that the doorway 
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was darkened by human figures. But I did not look up, 
keeping my eyes on the head of the chisel which I must 
strike centre and true. 

'' The investigating Committee," said Polk, the man. 
who held the chisel, but my interest was not aroused and 
I went on with my work, although I was conscious that 
several people had come into the shop and were looking 
at us. 

** One of our best men, both for behavior and work,*' 
I heard the warden say, and still I did not look up. 

The iron bar was cut through and I put down the 
hammer. Then I saw that there were ladies vrith the 
committee, wives of the members perhaps or visitors in 
Frankfort, but already they were going away, their in- 
terest in the shop and its workers finished and the next 
moment only two or three were left. I leaned the great 
hammer against the wall and turning for my next task 
came face to face with a woman — ^Alicia ! 

She was more beautiful than ever and also far sadder. 
The pathetic, appealing look in her eyes had deepened 
and I knew instantly, as the lightning fiash clears the 
darkness, that she had not been guilty of any treason to 
me, that if she had seemed to desert me, it was because 
it lay beyond her power to do otherwise. 

I turned back hastily but it was too late. She saw my 
face, and beneath all its soot and grime, vrith all the 
changes of the prison, she knew me at once. I saw the 
color leave her cheeks until they were like those of the 
dead, and I saw a look of surprise and horror come into 
her eyes. 

** Harry! " she exclaimed in a frightened whisper. 
" You! you here! How has this happened! " 
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" Toa heard my conf easion that night in yonr house 
when he came/' I replied. 

Bnt by the look of deepening horror in her eyes I saw 
that something still unexplained lay between us. I 
glaneed about me. The rest of the visitors had gone, and 
Polk, a common convict who was there because he de- 
served to be, showed a delicacy that would have done 
credit to many a better man. When he heard us talkmg 
together he turned away and began to fuss with the tools 
at the far end of the shop. 

" But he — he told me *' — ^the word ** he '* came 
painfully, ** that you escaped from the jail there in 
Lonisyille and that you had completely disappeared. I 
was ill, very ill for a long time and I did not know what 
was passing then. I never dreamed that — ^that " 

She stopped and I saw her tremble. The appealing 
look in her eyes now was for me, and told of a hope that 
I would say something to exculpate her. I could not 
resist it. After all, my position was better than hers. 
Moreover what was done was done and could not be 
undone. 

**You heard my confession that night," I repeated, 
** I came to the house to rob. I did not know that it was 
yours, and when I saw you I pretended to something else. 
Bnt I was caught and I had your purse in my pocket." 

I spoke with every appearance of earnestness. One 
can tell a lie sometimes with as much zeal as the truth, 
but it made no impression upon her. 

" Oh, Harry, Harry! " she cried, ** you have suffered 
all this for me!" 

**It was worth it," I could not keep from saying. 
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And at that moment I meant my words. Her look, bor 
manner sent through me a thrill of the most exquisite 
joy. Nothing better can ever come to a man than the 
gratitude of a good woman, and I think I understood 
then that my misadventure had not been wholly a mis- 
fortune. But I repeated. 

'' It is as I say, and don't forget that here I am 
Charles Johnson. Let Harry Clarke be dead for the 
time.'' 

She put her hand upon my arm, and brought her face 
close to mine, until her eyes fairly looked into me. Alicia 
had wonderful eyes, I have never seen another's that 
varied so in shade, that expressed so many emotions, that 
could be at one moment gentle and appealing, and at 
another so firm and masterful. Now they were strong, 
with a high purpose, and she said in a resolute tone: 

'* Do you think that I could let you be disgraced for 
me 1 Am I a woman of that kind 1 I shall go before the 
Qovemor and tell all the facts! I shall get you out of 
here at once." 

It was grateful to me to hear these words, to know 
the full nobility of her nature, but I only shook my 
head. 

" No, Alicia," I said, '* it's no use. You may believe 
me or not about my errand in your house that night, 
but I shall stick to the tale, and it's too late for you to 
change it. You could not prove your story nor would 
it be believed, while I stick to mine. I have gained some- 
thing by coming here. I really mean it. I am not 
more unhappy than you are." 

I spoke the last sentence unwillingly, but when she 
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heard it she stepped back, letting her hand fall from my 
arm, while the shamed color flew to her cheeks. 

** Forgive me! " I cried in quick remorse — I would 
not have her to see that I knew her miserable in her 
married life, '' I meant to say that the prison has not 
been unkind to me. I shall go from it a far better and 
a far stronger man than I was when I came. Believe 
me, Alicia, when I say that I have gained rather than 
lost" 

She shook her head and the appealing look came back 
into those wonderful eyes of hers. 

" I do not understand you, Harry," she said, ** but I 
shall help you. Do you think I could be content while 
70U are here? '' 

" You'd better go now," I said rudely and I was rude 
from purpose. " They'll be missing you if you stay 
longer. Besides there's nothing more to be said." 

I turned away from her and went back toward the 
rack of tools, but I could feel her eyes upon me, follow- 
ing me in wonder and bewilderment. Then I knew that 
she too turned away and went out of the blacksmith shop 
into the prison yard. Polk quit fussing with the tools 
and b^an to pump at the bellows. I said nothing to him 
but looked my gratitude. The old saying that there is 
honor among thieves is true. He would not ask me of 
my secret, of the woman, young and beautiful, who 
talked to me so earnestly, nor did he ever do so. 

As for me — a man in stripes, a convict — I was happy, 
and I think it was one of the purest joys that I have 
ever felt. Alicia had not been a traitor to me, she had 
not willingly allowed me to suffer that I might protect 
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her good name, and now she would instantly put her- 
self in a false light to save me, had I not made it im- 
possible. 

I went to the door of the blacksmith shop. The mem- 
bers of the committee and their friends were just enter- 
ing the broom factory on the far side of the yard, but 
Alicia lingered behind. I could see her standing some- 
what detached from the others, her slender figure a line 
of light for me. She was wrapped in a long black cloak, 
but in her black hat there was a knot of red ribbon that 
gleamed like a flame in the winter sunshine. It was to 
me a splash of color and vivid hope in the gloomy priacm 
yard. As I looked she entered the broom factory after 
the others and then all the light was gone from the 
sombre enclosure. Ugly clouds floated out of the north- 
west, and slow flakes of snow began to falL 

When the day's work was over and I returned to my 
cell I found there a man transformed by joy, his hollow 
cheeks flushed, his tired eyes alive and eager. Elias 
waved at me a legal document that he had been clutching 
tightly in his hand. 

'* I'm free! I'm free, Charlie," he cried, and it was 
the tone of a boy let loose from a hard schooL ** See, 
it 's my pardon I I go to-morrow. ' ' 

I smiled. I shared his joy, although I knew how I 
should miss him. 

*' You'll soon see your mountains again, Elias," I 
said. 

'' Never to leave them again I hope," he said. Then 
he paused, and his face f elL 

'' But, Charlie, you stay here," he added. ** I can't 
be happy when I think of you behind." 
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"Bon^ bother about me," I said cheerily and my 
good hxmior was not assumed. ''I'm going, too, in time 
and Pve plans for the future. You can help me with 
them now; you can do me a great favor, if you will, 
Elias." 

A happy thought had come to me when he told me of 
his speedy freedom, and I did not linger now over its 
execution. Well-behaved prisoners were allowed a cer- 
tain amount of stationery, and I wrote a long letter 
which Elias promised to smuggle to a lady in the town. 
He could do it easily as he was to go forth a free man 
on the morrow, and when I assured him on my word of 
honor that it was to serve a good purpose he put aside 
his scruples. 

I hid nothing from Alicia, I told her of my life before 

I came to her house in Louisville, of the depths to which 

I had sunk, and then I related all my plans for the 

fntnre. What these were I put before her in careful 

outline, and I showed her clearly how any interference 

by her now, however well meant, would spoil them all. 

It would ruin my life as well as hers, and I begged her 

if she had any care for me to let things go as they were ; 

my real identity was hidden, and if she undertook to 

release me she would have to lift this veil of secrecy, 

which would be fatal. Then at the close I asked her to 

destroy the letter as soon as she had read it. I signed no 

name. 

I sealed the envelope and handed it to Elias, request- 
*ing him to fiboid her and to deliver it to her secretly, or 
not at all. 

" You can trust me, Charlie," he said, and I trusted 
him absolutely. 
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He left the next morning, already a new man botb 
physically and mentally. I saw his lank frame filling 
out, a steady light burning in his eyes, and I listened 
with pleasure to his firm confident voice. The striped 
convict clothing was gone now and in a neat black suit 
he had a new dignity. 

*^ Charlie, I feel that you and I are not done with each 
other," he said; '^ we are going to be together again 
sometime and somewhere, and I think it will be for a 
good purpose." 

I did not have the heart to tell him that I intended 
to vanish from his life and from that of all who were in 
the prison with me, my purpose allowing of nothing else, 
and I merely squeezed his hand, while the water rose to 
my eyes, because here was a true friend, whom I in- 
tended to lose. 

** Good bye, Charlie," he said, patting me on the 
shoulder in his fatherly way — I was little more than a 
boy then; ** you can trust me about the letter: I know 
that it touches you deep." 

" It does," I replied, ** and if I can't trust you I can 
trust nobody." 

In a half hour he was gone and with his going the 
great prison seemed empty to me. I was terribly lone- 
some, and all the time I remained in the penitentiary 
there was not a day that I did not miss him. But, fof 
the present most of my thoughts were for Alicia, and 1 
wondered how and when I should hear from her again 
The answer came quickly. 

Three days later I was notified that a lady was waitinf 
to see me in the warden's private oflBce, and I knew a1 
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(mc€ that it was Alicia. I was glad and yet sorry, glad 
to see her and to hear her speak, and sorry because of my 
fear that she ran a great risk. 

** Who is it! '* I asked of Stone — it was the deputy 
warden who brought me the message, and I wished to 
know whether Alicia had told her name. 

" I don't know," he replied, *' I suppose that nobody 
but the warden does. I caught a glimpse of her, she's 
tall and slender, Johnson, a fine figure of a woman ; I 
didn't know that you had feminine friends, Johnson." 

"Neither did I know it," I said with a flippancy I 
was far from feeling, '* but I fancy it's some charity 
worker who wants to turn me into a reformed burglar." 
I walked across the prison yard toward the warden's 
office, and I glanced half in pity and half in contempt 
at the slouching figures in striped suits as they went 
about their errands. It is true that I often felt a sense 
of comradeship with them, that is, of membership in a 
peat family, but my consciousness of innocence always 
gave me a sense of superiority. It was stronger than 
ever now when I was going to meet Alicia. No such 
woman ever came to see any of them, and it was she, 
not I, who was to be the supplicant. 

I went into the warden's private office and the armed 

guard closed the door behind me. A lady, all in black, 

was standing by the little barred window that looked 

over the prison yard, but she turned when she heard my 

footstep. I had made no mistake ; it was Alicia, she was 

heavily veiled because of the winter cold and not because 

of any vulgar attempt at disguise, but I should have 

known her at a glance anywhere. The light, graceful 
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figure and the swift impulsive movements could belong 
to nobody else. She lifted the veil, and I saw her beau- 
tiful face, oh, so much saddened by many nights and 
days of painful thought and reflection I But I now saw 
the color rise in her pale cheeks, and her eyes glow with 
a light which I felt was for me. It repaid me for much. 
She held out both her hands and almost unconsciously I 
clasped them in mine. I felt or thought I felt their 
warmth through her gloves, and my frame tingled pleai* 
antly. 

'' Harry," she said, '' I have had your letter, and K 
have read it. I cannot doubt that you meant what yoa 
said, but I have come to ask you to take it back. It ifl 
I who should be in convict garb and not you, becan 
another has suffered so long in my place. No woman ( 
accept such a sacrifice from anybody. I entreat you tM. 
let me tell all. I can secure your pardon. Nothing cbm 
alter the fact that you have been here so long, but her^ 
after if there is any way in which I can make it up t€ 
you, at least in part, I shall not hesitate to use it. Yfhmi 
is my life to me now! You came here to defend vany 
good name; but was it worth defending! '' 

I saw that I must protect her, that I must be the oaB 
who would strengthen and cheer, and even to a man in 
convict garb it is an electrifying thought that he can 
help a woman who is young and beautiful, and, as ht 
knows, of noble character. 

'' Alicia," I said, '' I explained my purpose in nqr 
letter. What you propose is an impulse of your own 
true heart, but it would ruin all my plans; it would 
destroy my future." 
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I saw that I must base my appeal upon my own in- 
terest; only thus could I reach her, and I noted its effect 
88 her face paled and her eyes fell. 

** But for you to stay here in this prison, a convict, 
oh, I cannot stand it! " she exclaimed. 

She put her hands over her face and cried softly, 
gently, almost without a sound, but I knew that the sobs 
came from the very bottom of her heart. It is an awful 
thing to see a woman cry so, and to know that you can- 
not help her, and I trembled. I knew that I was now 
putting the burden upon her rather than myself, but I 
saw no other way. And she was a poor unhappy crea- 
ture at the best, tied to such a man as Grey. It was 
forcing upon her a weight more than one woman ought 
to bear, yet I must do it. I longed to speak of Grey, to 
sympathize with her because of him, but I could not give 
her the mortal hurt that such words would bring and 
perforce I was silent. 

" Alicia," I said, and I spoke almost as a man to the 

woman whom he loves, " I cannot say that I am happy 

here, that I can ever rejoice to have been a convict. He 

who enters a penitentiary is branded in a way that can 

never be forgotten. There are humiliations that even 

a knowledge of one's innocence cannot drive away, but 

I do believe that our meeting that night in your house 

and all that came after were intended by Providence for 

my good. I was embarked upon a bad road, the road to 

degradation and destruction and I was so far gone upon 

it that only a mighty wrench could save me. The mighty 

wrench was given and I feel that another path is now 

opening before me.'' 
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I spoke with the deepest earnestness, and w 
words come straight from the heart they always 
a man a certain eloquence that carries conviction, 
took her hands from her sweet sad face, stain 
with tears that were shed for me, and when h 
met mine I saw in them the light of a new knowl 

'* Harry," she said, " I feel that you are tel 
this because you believe it and not merely to s 
from pain. I came here, resolved that you sh( 
me tell, and I am going away equally resolved 
your secret. But there is to be a hereafter wl 
come out, and again I say that if there is any 
which, I, another man's wife, can reward you, no 
what the way, you are to claim it.'' 

Suddenly she — the shy little Alicia, whom I hac 
so long — stepped forward and kissed me on th 
kissed me as if she gloried in it, as if she were 
nay wished for all the world to see. 

I trembled violently, and gazed not at her, but : 
the little cross-barred window, through which 
see the gloomy prison yard, and the men in the 
striped suits passing and repassing. I have said 
while ago that I spoke almost as a man to the 
whom he loves but I knew now that it was not ' ' a 
but ** wholly." Alicia had come to fill the plac( 
life that can be filled in any life by only one. ] 
can ever really love twice, he may think otherwis 
middle years, but when he is old and comes to die 
know better. I turned my eyes at last from the 
to her glorified face. 

** Alicia," I said, ** the bargain is made betv 
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Hemember you have promised and you are not one to 
break your word. I must ask you never again to come 
to see me here. It is too dangerous, too dangerous for us 
both," again I played upon her concern for myself, 
" and you must not seek to communicate with me." 
" A year yet,*' she said, ** it is too long/' 
" It is as long for me as it is for you," I said — to 
another man's wife, '' and now it is better to go. Gk)od 
bye Alicia." 

"Qood bye," she said, clasping my hand in hers. 
Then she let the heavy winter veil fall over her face and 
left the room. 

It was the warden himself who let me out of his oflBce 
and I felt his inquiring gaze upon me. Undoubtedly he 
blew the identity of the woman who came to see me, 
otherwise she could not have obtained permission for the 
interview, but he restrained his curiosity, contenting him- 
self with remarking at the last moment : 
. " It appears, Johnson, that you are not wholly with- 
out friends." 

" I have learned so, lately, " I said. 

But the warden of a penitentiary sees so many strange 
tWngs in his time that one cannot hang long in his 
memory and he never again spoke to me of the visit. 

Elias' successor in my cell was a boy of twenty, from 
Louisville, named Beth Larkin, callow and dull, sluggish 
*14e of mind and body. He had been sentenced for 
picking pockets, but I saw at once that he was a product 
0^ his environment, knowing little of the difference be- 
tween good and evil and caring only for physical wants. 

I undertook to teach him, at first in order to make him 
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more companionable. I do not claim any unselfish motive 
— but soon I began to take an interest in the work for 
its own sake. Seth was not intractable. He was loth to 
learn, but from a sort of good nature he wished to oblige 
me and he made an effort. I saw that in a blind sort of 
way he appreciated what was being done for him and 
was attached to me. He could not fill the place of Elias, 
but he was much better than nothing. 

I heard from Alicia only once. A trusty, that is a 
convict who in the course of years had earned a char- 
acter and was allowed to go about the town on errands, 
told me that on the evening before in the thick twilight 
a lady had stopped him on the street and had asked him 
if he knew a convict named Charles Johnson. When he 
said yes, she told him to say friends were near and would 
always watch over me. 

'' I wouldn't know her if I saw her again/' said th€ 
trusty, '' because it was almost dark and she was all 
wrapped up from the winter cold, but she had a mighty 
sweet voice, Johnson, and it sounded anxious when she 
was asking about you. Sister, I suppose! " 

He put forth the query in a mildly tentative way, anc 
as I made no reply he did not repeat it, perhaps suppo9 
ing that he was right in his surmise. I was content U 
let him think so. 

Three days after the delivery of this message I was at 
work as usual in the blacksmith shop, where Seth, who 
had become my helper, told me that some visitors were 
in the prison. 

'' They've been goin' about the place for an hour (n 
two," he said, '' an' I guess they'll look in here befon 
they leave." 
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I heard him, but the words fell unheeded. Alicia 

would not be with these visitors, that I knew well, and 

without her what they might say or do had no interest 

for me. I went on with my work, and in a half hour 

Seth's words came true. A dozen men entered the shop, 

and stood about, glancing at us in the perfunctory way 

that people have when they are jaded by scene after 

seene. I should have paid them little attention, in fact 

1 should not have looked up at all, but a bulky figure 

near the door caught a wandering glance of mine, and I 

knew at once that in place of Alicia, Alicia's husband 

had come. 

It had been nearly two years since I saw him in the 
Criminal Court, but the process of change for the worse 
in him had been going on steadily. His eyes were ob- 
scured by red spots and the heavy jaw and bloated 
cheeb told of dissipation and cruelty. The sight of him 
filled me with rage. I could not bear the thought that 
Alicia should belong to such a man, to do with as he 
would, and presently when he came near me, watching 
me swing the great sledge, a terrible idea crept into my 
mind. It would be easy to let the sledge glance from the 
steel upon which it should fall, and strike him. With 
all my weight and strength in the blow it must be fatal 
■Hm accident it might seem — and then Alicia would be 
^leased. 

I confess that I was tempted, tempted sorely, how 
sorely those who are free and happy can never know, but 
I put the feeling aside. It was no part of my scheme of 
winstatement to do murder, and he should live for aught 
of me. I brought the great sledge straight and true 
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upon its mark, and the steel that we were beating into 
shape rang with the blow. 

** You look like a strong man," said Grey to me. 

I nodded. I saw that he had not recognized me, that 
he had not yet seen my face, and I resolved upon a test 
I turned and gazed squarely into his eyes, but he gave 
back my look, uncomprehending. I did not know then 
how much my prison life and those interior forces which 
are of the heart and brain had changed me. He looked 
me up and down, but the remotest light of recognition 
did not appear in his eyes. 

*' At all events," said Grey to some of the others^.. 
'* these men ought to have good appetites and sleeiw 
well." 

It was a brutal remark to make in our hearing and twc= 
or three of the visitors laughed with the deference tha^B 
the servile pay to the rich, but the majority, I was gla^ 
to notice, were silent. Nor do I boast when I say tha"^ 
at that moment, with the striped clothing of the prisoca 
upon me, I felt myself his superior in all things, and i:^ 
the point be pressed better situated than he. 

All of them went out presently and I did not foUov^ 
Grey with my eyes. The new meeting inspired only con- 
tempt in my mind for him, but with it came increased 
anxiety for Alicia. 

I asked nothing about Grey, I made no inquires in the 
prison, I would not let any one know that I was in- 
terested in him in any manner, and soon I heard that 
the Legislature had adjourned. I presumed then that 
both he and Alicia had left the capital for their home 
in Louisville, and I tried to banish them from my 
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ghts as much as possible until such time as I should 
ree. 

pring came and I felt its influence within the prison, 
ler cold winds and cold rains a warm breeze blew 
om the South, and I knew that the young buds were 
3ming on the boughs. Then the desire for freedom 
became almost unendurable. But a change was coming 
for me, too. Spring passed. We were in midsummer now 
and in a few more weeks I should be free, free to go 
where I pleased, subject to no man's call and order, free 
to take up my life anew and to make more of it than I 
W done. The prison brand was upon me, yet I knew 
that circumstance had made me a far better and stronger 
nian, one beaten into shape by the world's rough hand. 

The last week or two lagged terribly, and the last day 
was cruel in its length, but it too passed and my im- 
prisonment was over; the sentence had been served. I 
^id good bye to Seth and he shed tears at my going — 
I knew that he leaned on me. His own term would be at 
^ end in six months, and I promised to help him then, 
though he little guessed in what manner. 

I threw oflf the hateful convict clothes, those hideous 
Gripes that had burned into my very body, and putting 
on the plain suit of gray provided for me — the garb of 
an honest citizen, that gave me a new dignity — I went 
into the warden's office. He looked at me some time, 
and then he said gravely : 

''Johnson, you have been a good prisoner, and you 
have made the impression upon us all that you are not 
an ordinary man. I, for one, am confident that you are 
through with crime. But the passage from a prison to 
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the world is not without shocks. Can I help yon in anj 
way, with letters of recommendation or anything of thai 
kindr* 

'' I am grateful to you," I replied, and I meant it 
'^ but in the course that I have chosen I could not uw 
them. I think I shall take a new start altogether." 

'' I infer that from this day Charles Johnson ceases U 
exist? " 

I did not answer him, but looked him in the eye witl 
the gaze that one free man gives to another. 

*^ It's not for me to counsel you," he said, good hu 
moredly, ** I think you 11 be able to take care of your 
self and I'm your friend. I want you to know that" 

''I know it." 

He held out his hand and I clasped it. A man who 
year after year, has charge of a thousand prisoner 
learns much of human nature, and casts aside some falsi 
standards. 

Then he gave me more than a hundred dollars, a gok 
watch and some other valuables that had been found oi 
me when I was captured, and as the gate of the pen! 
tentiary swung wide for me, I walked into the world, t 
free man. 




CHAPTEE IV 

HOME 

When the gate of the prison closed behmd me I stood 
a few moments in the street, trembling and afraid. Shut 
up only three years, I was nevertheless in awe of the 
world, and I felt like a boy who is thrown into a pool 
and told to sink or swim. And yet my term had been 
short; but a boy when I went in, I was now only 
twenty-five. I saw how seclusion and an iron routine 
can crush will and independence. 

I had no baggage. I took with me from the peni- 
tentiary nothing but the plain gray suit in which I 
stood. I went into the world unencumbered. There was 
nobody about — Frankfort is a small city — and I walked 
on a few yards to show that I had not just come from 
the prison gate. Then I stood there trying to accustom 
myself to the strangeness of the world. A man passed, 
and I felt a tremor. Would he see at once the ** jail 
bird " in me? He took no notice and went on, just as 
if I were an ordinary citizen. Courage began to rise in 
my heart, and I looked about more boldly. 

It was early autumn, and I felt the deep sense of the 
beauty of the world. Frankfort is a picturesque little 
city, set within its rim of circling hiUs, and it was 
elothed now in a brilliant, almost golden, sunlight that 
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burnished walls and roofs, and lent a glory even to tlw 
squalid. On the hills the vivid tints of autumn wew 
beginning to appear, and the browns were shot here and 
there with splashes of red like flame. The courage thai 
had begun to rise in me swelled now into a flood. No 
I was not afraid of the world, instead, it was mine U 
conquer. 

I went to the railroad station, approached the tickel 
window carelessly, as any other traveller would have 
done, and asked for a ticket to Louisville, at the same 
time placing a five-dollar bill on the window sill. The 
man handed me the ticket and my change, and turned 
to other business. He, too, never took me for a ** jail 
bird," and again I felt a thrill of satisfaction. 

It was an hour until train time, and buying a Louii- 
ville newspaper from a wandering newsboy, I sat 
down in a comer of the station and began to read it 
From an almost unconscious motive of caution I held 
the wide sheet before my face as I read. 

The newspaper affected me unpleasantly. While in 
the prison I had been able to obtain journals at inte^ 
vals, but the news had been so disconnected that I could 
make little of it ; now it was almost wholly strange to 
me, and I realized what an outsider I was. This worid 
that I was going to conquer was like a foreign planet, 
on which I must first land before even beginning my 
work. I was yet an alien, an outcast. 

Train time approached and people entered the ate- 
tion. I forced myself to lower the paper that I had 
been holding before my fare, but nobody marked me 
out as separate from themselves. One or two glanced at 
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me inquiringly, because in so small a place as Frank- 
fort everybody is known, and they evidently put me 
down as a stray traveller, taking no further notice. 

The train came and I boarded it with the crowd, 
{eeling a certain sense of comradeship when two or 
three brushed against me in the narrow aisle. I went 
into the Pullman and bought a seat. I would travel as 
a gentleman and in luxury. Then I leaned back on the 
plush and gazed out of the window. What wonderful 
wide spaces I saw ! Hills, valleys and fields following 
each other ! 

We reached Louisville with the coming of the twi- 
light, and I went promptly to the best hotel in the city, 
paying a deposit with easy indifference as I had no 
•baggage, and registering my name, Henry Clarke, in a 
bold, free hand. Then I ate a good dinner, choosing the 
dishes with the fastidiousness of an epicure, although I 
^ not devoted to the table, and afterwards strolled in 
the lobby, which in our American hotels is always a 
center of life. I saw two women whom I knew, but their 
glances passed over my face, not recognizing me, and then 
I understood that my prison life had made great 
changes in that general expression of the countenance, 
fcy which we know people rather than by individual 
features. 

Later in the evening I walked about the streets, and 
the next day I strolled through the city in the full day- 
light, lonesome, unrecognized, but all the time grow- 
ing more used to my freedom. It was astonishing how 
quickly my prison life seemed to slip away from me; 
it was there, but it had now the effect of distance, it 
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seemed to have happened a long time ago. On flM 
second evening I went to the theatre, and on the third 
day I did what I had come to the city to do. All the 
time I had been but waiting the opportunity. 

I knew that Louisville held one person who would 
recognize me at the first glance, from whom no change 
in either expression or dress could hide the fact that it 
was Harry Clarke, and that person was Alicia. I had 
felt that I must come to see her before beginning my 
new career, and I had felt with equal force that she 
would expect me. More than once I had passed the 
house, seeking a convenient chance, because I did not 
mean to bring risk upon her a second time, but it was 
not until the third day that I found it. Then I saw 
Alicia come out of the house alone, walk down the street 
a short distance and turn into a small park which is set 
here in the southern part of the city. 

I presumed that it was merely a walk for air and ex- 
ercise, but I followed at fifty yards* distance and en- 
tered the park also. I felt mortification that I should 
have to slink after her in this manner, instead of walk- 
ing boldly by her side in the face of all the world, be- 
cause I hate the cloak of secrecy and disguise, but the 
circumstances compelled it. 

The autumn foliage was still on the trees in the pari[, 
burning in intense tints of red and yellow and brown, 
and she walked into one of the more secluded paths 
where she was almost shut from view of the city by the 
intervening leaves and boughs. I followed, quickening 
my pace, and she sat down on one of the benches. When 
I came near her I hesitated, not wishing to startle her, 
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imt she rose, extended her hand and said, ** Harry! " 
88 if she had expected me. 

AUeia had changed somewhat ; her figure was a little 
fuller and there was a higher dignity, but her face still 
bore the seal of a great sorrow, making to me an irre- 
sistible appeal. In her eyes shone such a welcome that 
I forgot myself for a few moments. I seized the out- 
stretched hand, and held it longer and tighter than I 
dionld have done, until a blush rose to her face. Then 
I dropped it, remembering that this woman was an- 
other man's wife. 

"Sit here," she said, pointing to the bench, and I 
«t down beside her. 

"I knew that you would come to see me," she said, 
" and that you must be here now. Your term at Frank- 
fort expired two days ago. When I came from the 
house a little while ago I saw you. Then I turned into 
the park that you might follow me, and that we might 
talk together unobserved. Harry, I am very glad to see 
you again, and, oh, so glad to see you without those 
hateful convict stripes! Oh, I would never have al- 
lowed this had I known at the time, and even after- 
ward I should have cried to all the world that you were 
innocent! Three years out of your life! Three years 
that can never be repaid to you! " 

"They have not been lost, Alicia," I replied; ** it 
was a rough cure, the roughest that a man could have, 
hnt when I saw you that night I was on the road to de- 
>tniction, and I was travelling fast." 

She put one gloved hand to her eyes for a moment. 

"That does not absolve me," she said bitterly. ** I 
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have always with me the knowledge that another haf 
suffered great injustice to protect me, and the burdee 
is heavy." 

'' You are unhappy, Alicia," I said, speaking witk 
involuntary impulse what I had long known. 

** Why should I seek to hide it from yout " she cried, 
as if the yielding at last to the desire to let herself go 
brought her relief. ** You have seen it, you cannot be 
blind. You are my truest friend, when some other ooa 
should be! " 

It was as if her soul was laid bare, and I was deefdj 
embarrassed. At such a moment I knew nothing to say, 
nothing to do, and I could but sit in silence until she 
recovered herself. 

** Harry," she said at last, ** you wrote me a letter 
once, telling me how you expected to take up your life 
again in this State. I do not know whether you are stifl 
of that mind, or whether you intend to go far away - 
where you will see nothing to remind you of the crudty 
that you have suffered. But if you " 

** But if I go," I repeated when I saw that she heii' 
tated. 

She turned her face away from me, and spoke slowlyt 
halting at each word. 

^' If you go to some far-off land you will be amoDf 
new people — alone — ^without any — familiar face. To* 
have suffered — the greatest of disgraces for another— 
who pannot repay you — except in the one way — ^that t 
woman can. She is imhappy, very unhappy — but she 
is not afraid to face a new land " 

Her voice died away, and she put her face in hir 
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hands. I knew that it was a pure woman who was 

speaking, as pure as my mother, but she was carried 

away by a violent emotion and her feeling that I had 

mined my life to save her from a possible disgrace ; in 

her mind was some dim idea of reparation. 

"Alicia," I said, ** we suffer together, but we must 
cany our burdens alone. I am not going away. I shall 
abide by the letter ; I mean to stay in this State and 
have my part in its life. I think, Alicia, that you are 
the noblest woman in the world! " 

The last burst from me through impulse. It was an 
old-fashioned thing to do, but I took one of her hands 
and kissed it. 

"Then I am glad you are to stay," she said, calmly 
now, ** because I could not bear to lose sight of you." 

She spoke unashamed. I do not think she quite 
understood or remembered the meaning of the words 
she had uttered, as one coming from a brief delirium 
knows little of what then passed. 

"And I wish to see you again — often, Alicia," I 
said; ** perhaps it is wrong of me, but I cannot help it." 
She did not reply, and side by side we sat there in 
silence a long time. No one passed. The little park 
seemed to be deserted save by ourselves. A light wind 
rustled through the autumn foliage. The clang of a 
street car gong came faintly. A little bird hopped 
about in the path, and so silent and still were we that 
4e came unscared to our feet. Then I roused myself. 
I could not keep Alicia there exposed to a second dis- 
covery. In a city the size of Louisville people are well 
mown, and some one who recognized her might come at 
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any moment. The knowledge that Alicia would ha^ 
sacriiSced herself for me gave me a great content, and 
vowed to myself that if I were at least half a man 
would watch over and protect her, in so far as I coul4 
Looking at her pale face and the sadness which was a 
ways as a shadow over her eyes, I knew that she neede 
protection. 

'' Good-bye, Alicia," I said, as I rose, '^ I am goin 
home now. It may seem to you that I am saying 
strange thing, but I really have a home to go to, a 
though I have not seen it in iSve years." 

She rose, too, and her eyes were brave. Once moi 
she put her hand in mine. 

'* We know our secrets, you and I," she said, " ar 
we will keep them. Always we will trust in each other. 

** Always we will trust in each other," I repeated. 

Then I dropped her hand, and not knowing what el 
to say or do turned and walked hastily away. At ti 
turn of the path I glanced back. She had sat down i 
the bench again, and her figure was drooping. Po< 
Alicia I Far harder was her fate than was mine, and 
felt a powerful desire to go back and say to her wore 
of sympathy. Yet I am thankful that I resisted th 
temptation and went on, until the park was left behinc 

I took a train that afternoon for the heart of tb 
State, and about the twilight hour alighted at the littl 
way station at Carlton. My soul filled with a tumnl 
that I could not still, because it was here that I wi 
bom, and I was looking forward to a meeting, secon 
only to that with Alicia, but with a poignancy of ai 
other kind. Mingled with my joy and overshadowii 
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it were shame and remorse. I had left behind me here 
in this connty of my birth a reputation not of too good 
savor, and then after wanderings in the West I had 
suddenly dropi)ed from the sight of those who I knew 
loved me despite my many faults. What would they 
think? what had they thought of this long and cruel 
silence? 

With a certain fear in my heart I stood on the sta- 
tion platform and watched the train that had brought 
me pass out of sight with its friendly noise and smoke. 
A last glow from the blood-red sun showed over the 
western hills, but darkness was already drawn like a 
^t robe over the east, and the station lamps were 
lighted. The autumn wind came, chill and cutting, 
and I shivered in my light overcoat. 

"Are you waiting for some one? " asked the station 
agent. 

He was a new man, appointed since my time, but I 
decided to make no disguise, I would let my identity 
^ disclosed at once. 

"Do you know a man, a young man named Harry 
Clarke who lives about a mile or so from here? " I 



*'No, I don't know him," he replied, ** but I've 
k^ard of him; most people about here have heard of 
l^im, and not much good either. He was a bad egg, up 
^ all sorts of devilment, drinkin', gamblin* an' such. 
He went out West about five years ago, an ' they say 
lie *8 dead now, leastways he hasn't been heard from in 
a long time. Probly killed in some drunken row." 

I listened in silence while he talked. Prom mere 
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hearsay he was branding me as I was, and my bordei 
of shame and remorse grew heavy. 

** But he had an aunt and uncle/' I said, ** Mr. an< 
Mrs. Harding; they are alive, are they nott " 

My voice trembled slightly as I asked the questioci 
because my heart was suddenly suffused with a grea 
tenderness for this old aunt and uncle of mine, and i 
had never occurred to me until this moment that the^ 
might be dead. I hung breathlessly upon his answer. 

'* They're up at the old house yet," he replied, *' an 
they're in right smart good health, I low, though the; 
ain't what you'd call a lively couple. I guess thfl 
they're grievin' for that good for nothin' scamp." 

I drew a deep sigh of relief and the agent hearing i 
looked sharply at me. 

** Why are you askin' me all these questionsf " li 
said. 

** Because I am Harry Clarke, the young man, c 
whom you were just speaking." 

It did not occur to him to doubt my word, and li 
flushed. 

** You took an unfair advantage of me, Mr. Clarice/ 
he said. ** What I said of you was what I've heard from 
everybody, but I wouldn't have said it, if I'd knowed 
that it was you." 

** What you said was the truth," I replied gravely^ 
** but I hope that it will not continue to be the tratk 
You see now that I 'm not dead, and I 'm going over tc 
tell the same thing to Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul." 

** Don't break it to 'em too sudden," he said. 

** I won't," I replied knowing this to be good advice 
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and I walked down the road in the deepening twilight. 
I felt that he was looking curiously after me, but I did 
not turn back my eyes to meet his glance, instead keep- 
ing straight ahead* When I came to the brow of the first 
Ml I looked across the little valley to the right and there 
among the trees on the first slope I saw a light shining. 
It was a light shining in my own house, and I knew 
whose hands had lighted it. I leaned against a tree by 
the roadside and there in the darkness I shed my first 
tears since early boyhood. Our Anglo-Saxon race does 
not weep easily, but I was not ashamed of these tears. 
^en I wiped them away and looked again the light was 
still there, shining with a steady brilliant flame like a 
Ijeacon, and I went on down the hill, across the little 
valley and up the slope toward it. 

The darkness was now fully come, but a good moon 
in the sky, and the house, at first showing dimly 
: the trees, began to rise before my eyes. It was a 
solid, red brick building large and almost square, erected 
two generations ago, but as good as ever, and again I 
choked at the familiar sight. That burden of shame and 
remorse seemed now almost too heavy to be borne. Noth- 
^ had been changed. Everything although kept in 
perfect repair had been left just as it was when I went 
away five years before, the talk of the neighborhood and 
^ar gone on the road to ruin. The three years in the 
prison now seemed to me a providence. 

I opened the gate and walked upon the lawn. We had 
^ever kept any dogs and as the habits of Aunt Jane and 
Uncle Paul were as the coming and going of the tides I 
^ no fear of an alarm. The light shone from a side 
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room and I walked toward it, until I was close up to tk 
wall and could see clearly within. Then the unbidde 
tears rose again to my eyes. 

Aunt Jane sat by the lamp on the little table, readinf 
She was reading the Bible. She read it every night a 
her life, and the old familiar sight moved me inez- 
pressibly. Aunt Jane was not a beautiful woman and 
she never had been. She was tall and thin, and she had 
a long, angular, severe face. But severe as her cons* 
tenance looked and severe as she usually was, I knew how 
good and tender she could be. Her hair was plastered 
down flat on each side of her face, and great spectaelei 
hid her eyes. She was dressed as always in plain gray. 

I stood fully five minutes watching. Then a door WM 
opened and I saw a man come into the room. It wai 
Uncle Paul, but little changed, a little older, perhap0» 
and certainly sterner and sadder, but presenting the 
same facial and bodily outlines. Like Aunt Jane he wn 
tall, thin, angular and severe — ^nature had truly madfl 
them a well-matched pair in every respect and he lived 
up to his looks. As a deacon in the Methodist Choreh, 
the strictest of the strict, both deacon and church, he had 
a heavy frown, and a sharp word for all short comiDgii, 
but like Aunt Jane he could be both good and tender. 
Again it was I who ought to know. 

They spoke a few words to each other, what they wen 
I could not hear, then she closed the Bible and they sal 
down in chairs before the wood fire. They said nothini 
— I knew because their lips did not move — ^but thflgi 
looked into the fire and at each other and their look wai 
the loneliest that I had ever seen upon the face of 
or woman. 
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Never before had I felt so much shame and remorse, 
not even when I first put on the convict stripes and knew 
myself to be branded as a felon. It was almost more 
than I could bear, to see those two old people sitting 
there in utter desolation, their lives empty, and wonder- 
ing whether the youthful reprobate whom they still loved 
with all his faults was dead or merely had forgotten 
them in his hard and reckless way. I crouched against 
the wall and turned my eyes away that I might not see 
the living reproof that was fairly burnt into me. 

I stayed there a minute or two, considering what I 
should do, and then I went to the front door. They 
would not know me — ^the changes in five years and under 
extraordinary circumstances had been so great — and I 
would come gradually to the question of identification, 
telling them at first that I had met their nephew in 
distant lands — I had heard how such things were done 
and romantic ideas crowded into my brain. I stood for 
a few moments in the little portico, my hand trembling 
on the old fashioned knocker, as I approached this event 
which was to me a crisis. 

Then I struck and the blows of the knocker sounded to 
^e in the still night like the reports of signal guns. A 
^ep came along the hall, the well-remembered step of 
^y Amit Jane, quick and decisive. The door was thrown 
open and a light from the hall fell upon my face. 

Gone was my specious tale, my well-ordered plan, 
Wown away like dust before the wind. There was a 
^ond woman who knew me at once, even as I stood 
there on the portico in the darkness. The eye of love, 
^e eye of the woman who had reared me shot an instant, 
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penetrating look through all the changes of time an 
stress, and knew me for what I was. 

'* Harry! " cried my Aunt Jane in a voice that was 
great mingling of reproach, relief and love. Then si 
threw her arms around my neck, and the lean angoli 
old face that belonged to one of the best women in U 
world was pressed against mine. 

" Aunt Jane, I've come back,** was all I could say. 

Behind her came Uncle Paul, bearing the lamp, tl 
light of which shone upon me. The muscles of his fai 
twitched strangely, but even at this moment the Purity 
was strong within him, and he strove to repress the sho 
of emotion. I grasped his hand and his answerir 
squeeze left its mark. 

'* You've been away a long time, Harry," he said. 

" I know it. Uncle Paul," I replied, ** and I've bea:i 
scoundrel, a villain. I've been wandering far. I shotL 
have let you know; how can I deny thatt " 

** We never knew that you were not dead," he s» 
gravely. 

I was silent at first under the heavy reproof and th< 
I could only reply : 

'' The fault is all mine, but I hope to make it up 
you both. I am telling you the truth. Uncle, when I si 
that the Harry Clarke who went away is not the Han 
Clarke who has come back." 

** We won't talk of that now, Harry," broke in AtP 
Jane, " you must be hungry and tired." 

I could not refrain from a smile which, however, I dJ 
not let them see, but it was a smile of sympathy. I kn^' 
that I was yet a little boy to her, a little boy who h^ 
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wandered far and like a truant in his day's play, and 
who now needed a supper and bed. 

Aunt Jane insisted on setting the table for me with 
her own hands, although Polly, the colored cook came 
&nd held up her hands and rolled the whites of her eyes 
And broke into many exclamations when she found that 
it was I. In the old times Polly and I had been at in- 
tervals friends and enemies, but now we were wholly 
friends and she made far more fuss over me than Aunt 
Jane or Uncle Paul had done. *' Bress de Lord," she 
said, '* de boy am come back from de grave." 

First I had to sit by the fire a long time and warm 
■ayself because they had the idea that I was chilled 
tliTough, and, to account for the years I talked vaguely 
of wanderings in the west, and of many places to which 
I had really been before my imprisonment. Then I sat 
at the table and ate, while they sat with me and nibbled 
at the food to bear me company. 

There are some moments of exquisite enjoyment in the 

life of everyone, and I, the returned prodigal, with a 

deep disgrace of which they did not know, tasted such 

a moment now. That disgrace was forgotten for the 

time, the years were wiped out, and there was only the 

3oy of reunion. I knew that I was forgiven already by 

these two Puritans, because of the love they bore me and 

^use I had come back from the dead to them. 

"You look like a man, Harry," said Uncle Paul at 
^^, ** you Ve changed a lot. What a healthy, strong 

fellow you Ve got»to be. You Ve quit ' ' 

He paused, and I blushed, though not wholly from the 
"-ause to which they naturally ascribed it. 
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" Tee, IVe quit all those things, Unde Panl,'* I r 
plied gravely, ** I said that it was another man who ha 
come back and I meant it. I am different — ^physicall; 
mentally and I hope morally." 

My hand lay upon the table and he reached out an^ 
grasped my wrist. 

'' It's all muscle Harry," he said, ** and it's as hare 
as iron. You must have been doin' some powerful han 
work." 

I blushed again. I did not intend that he should eve 
know how wielding a sledge-hammer in a penitentiary 
had given to my wrist its power, and I replied briefly: 

'* It is true, Uncle Paul." 

We sat late. After the supper we drew up our chaii 
before the fire, and the clock struck twelve before I wa 
sent to bed. They asked me little, almost nothing of m 
past, a delicacy restraining them from prying into whi 
they thought had been a disordered life, and I kne' 
too that this delicacy would continue. 

I can forget nothing in that evening. All its eveni 
stand before me as vividly as if it were but twenty-fou 
hours ago. I can remember every word that we saii 
every movement, every gesture, every expression upon tt 
face of Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul and the key of tb 
whole recollection is joy. I asked innumerable question 
of other and more distant relations, of all the people 
had known in the neighborhood and of all my old achoc 
mates — except one. But they spoke of her of their ow 
accord. 

** Of course you haven't forgotten Alicia," sai 
Aunt Jane, ** you and she were little sweethearts men 
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and we thon^t that when you grew np— well no matter 
what we thought, that's all over and done with now. 
She married a rich man, George Grey — she was very 
young then — ^he waa from Louisville and they went to 
live there. They say that she 's not happy. Poor Alicia ; 
I'm sorry, she was a good girl." 

I said nothing, but stared into the coals. A sudden 
keen note of sorrow struck into my joy. Poor Alicia ! 
How often had I said the same words to myself. Her 
face formed in the coals, pale, sad, appealing, and the old 
thought that after all my fate was happier than hers 
came to me again. 

Aunt Jane glanced keenly at me, and I forced myself 
to repeat her words : 

"Pm sorry: she was a good girl, too good for any 
man! know." 

^en the midnight hour struck, Aunt Jane stood up 
^th a start. 

**Half the night is gone and we should be in bed," 
she cried, ** off with you Harry ! " 

She lighted a candle and when I took it from her hand 
^ ^nt down and kissed her forehead. 

* Aant Jane," I said, *' youVe been too good to a 
^Pe-grace like me." 
She flushed with pleasure, but repeated. 
** Be off with you! " 

As I walked upstairs to my old room I noted how 

Jl^thing was changed, how the prim, Puritan, yet home- 

^^e look of the place remained, just as if I had been 

^^ay only a week, instead of five years, and I rejoiced. 

[When I waa undressed I blew out the candle, but I 
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opened the window and let in a flood of moonlight that 
fell like silver gauze across the floor. I looked out at 
the cone-like pine trees on the lawn and the wood beycmd, 
the branches swaying gently in a west wind. The aspect 
of it all was peace, innocence and welcome. It had been 
saved for me by those two faithful old hearts, saved for 
the returning prodigal in whom they had never wholly 
lost faith. Another and powerful motive pushed me on 
in the new life to which I had vowed myself. 

The room too was unchanged. Every article as I had 
left it ! Tears that were not unmanly rose to my eyes. 

At last I lay down in the bed, and when I slept I 
dreamed of Alicia. 




CHAPTER V 

THE BEGflNNING 

I ^WAS awakened the next morning by the tap of Annt 
Jane on my door, and, for a moment, as I was yet half 
way between sleep and waking, I fancied that I was back 
in boyhood. I knew that sound, sharp, decisive, admit- 
ting of no delay, one that had brought me promptly 
from bed hundreds of times in my life, and I sprang 
up without delay. 

I dressed, and stood a few moments before the window, 
looking out at the world, this particular comer of the 
world in which I had been bom, whose fresh beauty in 
its October dress drew from me a sigh of contentment. 
Then I turned from the window and went downstairs, 
knowing — how well I should know? — that Aunt Jane 
and Uncle Paul would not like it if I kept them waiting. 
They had regained in the morning much of their Puri- 
tan reserve, and I did not blame them, knowing their 
natures. I knew that I was as much welcome in the 
morning as I had been the night before. While we ate 
breakfast, two or three of the farm laborers who had 
been there in my time came to the house and gave me 
greeting, a greeting half of welcome and half of sus- 
picion ; I could find no fault with the latter because they 
remembered what I had been, and I was yet to prove 
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what. I would be. TIk' same feeling would pn'x-ntl; 
arise in the minds of Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul, and it 
was for me, by my acts, to drive it away forever. 

A week passed at the homestead, a week of wonderM 
exhilaration for me. Remember that I was a new maDt 
made over phy^cally, mentally and morally. I walked 
and rode all over the place and those of my neighbon. 
I renewed old acquaintance, I took a little part in tha 
farm work, just enough to test my muscles and show nj 
willingness, and I read approval in the eyes of Unde 
Paul, although he said nothing. 

The happy week came to an end all too quickly, and I 
knew that I must go as I did not intend to be tomedL 
from my purpose. More than once I had caught Aunt 
Jane and Uncle Paul looking at me with curious inquire 
ing eyes, and I understood the thoughts that were ii» 
their minds. Would I stick! Would this sobriety laitf 
That was the question they asked themselves! I hiA 
broken their confidence and shattered their hopes 19 
often that they had ample cause for doubt, despite mf 
new look. I broke the news to them when we were ft 
dinner, and I saw a look of dismay come into the eyei 
of both. 

" I shall have to leave in three days," I said, " I am 
going to Boston or rather Cambridge, and I mean to st^ 
two years.'* 

" I thought that you had reformed,'' said Uncle Paul, 
with plain and brusque speech, all his doubts of me flam- 
ing up ** and here you are, going away on another wild 
trip that will end God knows how and where! " 

I bore the rebuke without flinching because I knew 
that it was warranted. 
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"I am not entermg upon any long wandering," I 
said. " I am going to Cambridge to enter the Harvard 
Law School, and I shall spend the two years there in 
bard study. I ask yon and Annt Jane to come and see 
for yoorselves, and also because I shall want to see you. 
I already have a diploma to practice law in this State, 
asyoa know, but I need more knowledge, and I am going 
to Harvard for it. Then I shall return here, settle down 
with you two and enter law and public life." 

I spoke earnestly — ^I felt what I was saying — ^and 
genuine earnestness always makes an impression. Only 
a little doubt was left in Uncle Paul's eyes, but in Aunt 
Jane*8 there was none at all. Was it because she was the 
keener or the softer-hearted t 

*' God bless the boy ! " she exclaimed. ** He is trying 
to make a man of himself at last ! ^' 

I blushed a little, but I responded fervently. 

" Yes, Aunt Jane, I hope to make a man of myself, 
and I know that you and Uncle Paul will put nothing in 
the way." 

They made no further protest, but helped me with my 

preparations and began to take an active interest in the 

career that I had planned. At first thought it may seem 

rtrange that they asked so little about my long absence, 

hi on second thought it will not ; they merely regarded 

H as five years of dissipation, over which it would be 

fetter to draw the heavy blanket of silence. 

On the day before my departure, I walked down to the 

ost office and I found there a letter for me from Alicia. 

would not break the seal in that common place, and I 

it it in my pocket, keeping it there until I was on one 
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of the hills half way home. There I opened it and rem 
it with a sort of reverence. She had heard that I w» 
going to Cambridge, news no doubt sent by some frienc 
in Carlton, although I intended to inform her myseU 
and she wrote in part : 

'' I am glad to know that you are going to Harvard, 
and I believe you have the strength and the resolution 
to carry out your plans — ^have I not every cause for be- 
lieving itt I believe too that you will become a greit 
man. When we were children together, I thought yoD 
the strongest and best of all, and now that you have doni 
something which no other man could have done mj 
belief is confirmed. Oh, Harry, you know how I shal 
wish for your success and pray for it, if for nothing mor 
except to repeat that I owe you a debt I cannot pay." 

The letter was unsigned, but after I had read it an 
reread it, again and again, I tore it into little bits aa 
let the wind blow them away. I would not permit tli 
desire to see it again bring any possible danger upo 
Alicia, and, when the last white fragment had gone fla 
tering over the hill, I rose and walked on, my heart quil 
full, though now my happiness was tinged with sac 
ness because I could not see Alicia's face, and becaiis 
I knew she must suffer with folded hands and in silene 
— woman 's lot — while I should be making for myself i 
name and a career, or at least striving. 

I took the train for the East on the following day am 
Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul were at the station to tell m 
good-bye. Some last doubts may have crept into th 
mind of Uncle Paul — he was a cautious man — ^but he di* 
not show them. 
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** I look for a letter from you as soon as you get to 

Boston, Harry/* he said, and in reply I made a faithful 

promise, I saw tears in Aunt Jane's eyes — eyes that 

rarely shed tears — and she too may have had doubts, but 

die made a brave effort to hide them. 

I arrived at Cambridge, and promptly entered the law 
BchooL I was older than most men beginning there, 
older in years and far older in experience, in fact a man 
with a short brown beard that I had grown since my 
prison days, but as I have said I was already a graduate 
of a law school in Kentucky, and moreover I had a mind 
reinforced by three years of silent thought and applica- 
tion. Behind me was one of the most powerful motives 
that fate or chance had ever given. Hence I passed for 
what I really was, one already on the threshold of the 
law who wished to give the finishing touch to his studies. 
A two years* course I judged would be enough and 
^der the spur of the impulse that I have mentioned I 
went to work with all the unused energy that had been 
^ccnmulating in me so long. 

The law interested me. I felt that I could pick my 
way through its mazes and subtleties, and I had profited 
^y a stem experience of life. I was no raw youth stand- 
^g abashed before theories. Life itself was my theatre 
8Dd every lesson I learned, I learned with reference to 
ft. I did not intend to devote myself merely to the dry 
forms of the law, I intended to apply them to the play of 
ioman emotions and with this idea before me, my books 
were not so much cold print and technical language. 

I think that as a boy I was by nature studious or 
would have been had I not wandered astray in the 
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gratification of the senses. Now the instinct, sharpened 
and ten-fold more powerful, came back to me and my 
studies were not sufficient to give my mind the aetive 
employment that it craved. I roamed omnivoroosly 
through the great library at Harvard, and I think I 
acquired some of that broader culture without which no 
legal mind is complete. 

I wrote often to Uncle Paul and Aunt Jane, and I 
know that my regular letters, sober in style, carried ai- 
surance to them that I had not fallen again by the way. 
It was one of my greatest pleasures to give this solid 
comfort to these two, to build up in their minds a temple 
of faith in myself which in time should become inde- 
structible. When the Christmas holidays came, I wenl 
home for a week and they were unaffectedly glad to le* 
me. The snow was deep on the ground, but both were »1 
the station with the carriage to meet me. Each gave mi 
a long critical look to be assured that I was safe, anc 
then I saw the pleasure of belief in their eyes. 

They had made some attempt to decorate the house fcU 
me, as much as their Puritanical tastes and natures al- 
lowed. A little Christmas holly was about, and biff 
Christmas dinners at which my aunt excelled came eveiy 
day. They did not shine in adornment either of the 
house or themselves, but great fires were blazing in the 
wide fireplaces, and if anything were lacking that made 
up for all. Nothing is more cheerful than to aee the 
snow outside, to hear the hail rattling on the window 
panes, and then to turn one's eyes to the great mddy 
fiames as they fiare up the chimney, and throw wara 
shadows on the carpet. 
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I stayed closely at home during the holidays, the snow 
gmng me ample excuse, but I made many inquiries, as 
was natural, about those whom I knew, and in the course 
of them I soon arrived at Alicia. She rarely came now 
to Carlton, I was informed by Aunt Jane, who had aU 
the local gossip at her tongue's end, and it was said that 
she remained away, because she did not wish her rela- 
tives and friends to know that she was ill-treated and 
uihappy. Grey had alternate periods of harshness and 
ne^ect, but she pretended as far as she could to notice 
nrither. 

Poor Alicia ! How often that term rose to my lips. I 
ahoold have written to her but I did not deem it wise, 
and I had a strong desire to go to Louisville to see her, 
but that would have been unwisest of all, and so I did 
nothing, remaining hungry for the sight of her face and 
fte sound of her voice. Yet I was not destined to go 
back to the East without a word from her, although it 
was but the cold characters that pen and ink make. She 
bad heard somehow — she seemed to watch over me in a 
silent manner — ^that I was at Carlton, and the letter came 
fte day before my departure. 

It was a letter wholly of cheerfulness and hope for the 

fiiture — ^I appreciated the bravery of a woman who 

nnder her circumstances could write this, thinking 

rholly of my fortunes and nothing of her own. She had 

heard, she said, of the great progress I was making, and 

she was confirmed in her belief that I should be a great 

man, a benefit to my State — ^how easily women make 

heroes of undeserving men whom they would help. She 

sent me Christmas greetings in my home, she said. 
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and ended by wishing me all prosperity and all iup- 
piness. 

When I returned to Harvard I carried on my studiei 
with renewed zest, and when I came back home for tht 
long summer holidays, I brought my law books with me 
resolved to keep on with my law course even then, thaaf^ 
not at such pressure. It was not my purpose to maki 
myself wholly a recluse and I went several times U 
Louisville where I had more or less distant relatives. Of 
one such occasion I fulfilled my great longing and W9 
Alicia. It came about in the most easy and natural way 
I was invited in the usual formal manner to a receptioa 
at her house. I was an old friend, from the same village 
a former playmate, and it would have seemed odd t 
leave me out. I accepted. I had some secret tremblings 
but it never occurred to me to decline. 

When I put on my evening clothes I had a sense a 
unfamiliarity. I had not taken part in any social affai 
for five or six years and I feared the awkwardness th* 
comes of disuse, but I slipped on my light overcoat aa 
went into the street. I did not take a cab, preferrin 
to walk to Alicia's home, and I had gone two or thr€ 
blocks before I realized that I was following exactly i 
the steps I made that fatal night — or shall I call it fatal 
It was a curious attraction, the power of an event, cm: 
ried over years afterward, that took me in precisely tl 
same path. I turned at the same turnings, and haviu 
gone thus far I went on just as I had begun until I CBM 
to the house itself. 

The Grey home was one of the largest on Thir 
Avenue which now vies with Fourth as the fashionabl 
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street of Louisville, a massive stone building of three 
floors, in which it was obvious that only people of wealth 
could dwell. I passed in at the open door and entered 
a wide hall. In late years Louisville, having grown to a 
city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, and having 
enjoyed a great increase of wealth, has taken on much 
more of a metropolitan aspect, without losing those fea- 
tures of kinship and personal knowledge, which are an 
aid to social intercourse. Here we are still much related 
to one another by blood, and we know a man ; not only 
what his name is, but who his relatives are and how he 
himself stands in the community, so far as character, 
conduct and fortune are concerned. I was aware de- 
spite my long absence that I was going to meet people 
whom I had seen before and some more or less akin 
to me. 

But I paused a few moments in the wide hall before 
going mto the dressing room, set aside for the men. The 
interior of the house was heavy and rich, and I saw 
clearly that two tastes had been struggling for the 
D^astery, Alicia's simple and quiet, and Grey's inclining 
to the garish. 

I passed into the dressing room and as I took off my 
Ijght overcoat, a hand fell without gentleness but with 
kindness upon my shoulder and a frank, honest, but not 
very soft voice exclaimed : 

**Why, Harry! Harry Clarke, I should never have 
inown you if the servant to whom you gave your name 
had not told me that it was you ! Stand around there 
in front of me where I can get a good look at you. What 
a beautiful little brown beard we have ! and what an air 
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I held her fingers just a little longer and little tightet 
than convention warranted. The extra bit of color roM 
in her cheeks again, but no one noticed either my actioc 
or her response, and then we were talking witii ever} 
appearance of unconcern. 

I stayed only a minute, her duties as hostess allowini 
me no longer time, and then I passed on to join the light 
hearted throng. I was happy that evening, happy to re 
turn to my natural element, to the people with whom 
belonged, happy in spite of the sight of George Grey a 
Alicia's husband with all a husband's privileges. I wa 
proud of Alicia — ^I looked often at her — as she bore hei 
self with a strength and dignity that I had befai 
thought impossible to one in her position. Certainly c 
one there could have inferred from either her face < 
manner that she was thoroughly wretched or carried i 
her heart a terrible secret. 

Chance placed me in Alicia's company from time ' 
time, and I never abused the opportunity. Her mann^ 
toward me was correct, with just that shade of fan&^J 
iarity which a woman may have toward a man wil 
whom she has grown up, and whom she has always calk 
by his first name. But once when the drift of the cro*^ 
had left us alone for a moment she said : 

*' Harry, I hoped that you would come to-night. Yoi 
must take up your life in the world, and there are ccr 
tain ordeals through which both of us must pass.'' 

'* Alicia," I said, " the past is for you only to revive, 
even between ourselves. I shall not speak of it of mj 
own accord." 

'' Ah, Harry," she said, in so low a tone that 1 
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was always courteous to those whom he thought in- 
fluential in politics. Hence he was exceedingly polite to 
Jimmy Warfield. 

At this moment the host himself, Mr. Gteorge Grey, 
walking importantly, entered the room. He was really 
a handsome man in a somewhat aggressive fashion, and 
to-night he made a better appearance than usual. I 
thought I saw about him traces of reform, at least of an 
attempt, begun in a half-hearted and perhaps futile 
fashion, but making little impression at present upon his 
heavy features. I should have found him repulsive at 
>ny time, but as the husband of Alicia he was well-nigh 
intolerable to me, yet I must be polite to him in his own 
house and obey all the conventional forms. I had for 
the moment a feeling of regret that I had come at all 
to expose myself to such an ordeal ; but it was my second 
thought that I was bound to encounter him some time or 
other, and why not the present ? 

"My cousin, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Grey," said Jimmy 
Garfield, accentuating the words ** my cousin " in a 
banner that made my heart warm toward him, *' you 
^tto know him, he is from Mrs. Grey's home place; 
tkey were children together." 

**Qlad to know you Mr. Clarke, for your own sake 
^d because you are one of my wife's old friends," said 
Q^y with an air of bluff good humor, holding out his 
'^d which I was forced to take, although his touch was 
^ost unpleasant to me. 

I spoke in the polite manner usual on such occasions, 
^d after a few words he greeted others in the room, 
Welcoming each in turn. I observed him closely. I saw 
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moments later, and we strollctl toward the smokinpr 
room. 

** You are to become one of us in a year or so, Harry,* ' 
he said, '' and I mean to tell you a few secrets, secrets 
that couldn't be kept from you long. There's just a bit 
of intrigue going on here to-night. Cobbett, the fat 
manufacturer, wants to go to Congress. He means to 
have the seat of Guthrie. ^Vs a man he isn't within a 
thousand miles of Guthrie ; you can see that for yourseLf • 
but he's very rich, and he has induced Grey who has a 
powerful family connection to go in with him." 

We came presently in another room upon Cobbett and 
Grey who were talking earnestly and who raised their 
heads in some confusion when we entered. Pour or five 
men were with them, one with a flat face and pasty 
features, Mr. Timothy Applegate, whom I had met 
earlier in the evening, also possessor of inherited wealtb* 
but in this case allied with a dull mind. Another was 
Walter Harrison, a man of thirty-five, keen, alert, and 
handsome. 

'* Ah, Warfield," said Harrison, '* I was just thinkinf 
of you. We were talking politics and that's a subject of 
which you know everything." 

*' Nobody knows everything about politics," replied 
Jimmy, coolly, '* and I only stand at the threshold ready 
for instruction." 

'' I hear that you, Clarke, are thinking of a publie 
life," said Grey indifferently to me. He had dropped 
the '' Mr.," and I could see that he almost looked upon 
me as his wife's relative, as we came from the same town 
and in small Kentiicky to^ns, there is a general kinship 
more or less distant. 
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"That's far ahead," I replied, " I've a year at the 
law school." 

AH of us relapsed into silence, and smoked indus- 
trioudy. 

"Tou knew Mrs. Grey all through her childhood/* 
said Grey at last. 

" In school and before. We practically grew up to- 



"Then you know how brave and spirited she is," he 
said, with a sort of insolent pride in his possession that 
fliade me quiver though I did not let my face change. I 
felt a sudden impulse of recklessness too, and I deliber- 
ately resolved to lead him on to something about which I 
hi hitherto made up my mind to keep quiet. 

"I know it," I said lightly. ** I ought to. She was 
always a master spirit among us. I was out West then, 
tut it seems to me that since my return I have heard 
something about her facing down a burglar here until 
youeame in and captured the rascal." 

He laughed exultantly, more I think at the idea of his 
owntrimnph than at the thought of his wife's courage. 

" It's true," he said, ** I caught the fellow redhanded. 
He had the goods in his pocket. He seemed to be a 
desperate scoundrel, but I got the drop on him and he 
knew enough to give up without a struggle." 

I looked him squarely in the eye as he was talking, 

i^ing there all his coarse satisfaction at the thought of 

iis easy victory over another man. He also looked at me 

as he talked, but he did not have the remotest suspicion. 

Jh his mind I had no kinship with the supposed burglar 

of four years ago. 
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** What became of the mant " asked Jimmy Warfidd. 

*' Sent up for three years/' replied Grey. '* I never 
inquired about him, but as his time was up a year flinee 
I suppose he has disappeared somewhere under another 
name." 

*' Poor devil/' said Jimmy Warfield. 

'* Why do you say that! " asked Grey sharply. 

'* I say it, because I think it," replied Jimmy gravely. 
'' I suppose that criminals are of two kinds, those who 
are criminal by nature, and those who are forced into 
criminal deeds by circumstances. I'm sorry for both 
kinds, though not disputing the right or even the neces- 
sity of society to punish them." 

My heart felt a fresh suffusion of warmth for Jimmy 
Warfield. Here was a man who had read human nature 
kindly, and, all unknowing it, he had spoken words of 
sympathy for me. 

We rose presently and w-alked back toward the draw- 
ing room. 

I stayed until about one in the morning, and then I 
went to tell Alicia good-bye. Grey was not with her at 
that moment, nor was anyone standing near. 

** You are not sorry that you have comet " she asked. 

** Do I look as if I were! " I asked. 

'* You will let me help you if I can in any of your 
ambitions, will you not? " she asked almost pleadingly. 
'* You will let me make at least a small payment on the 
great debt I owe yout " 

** You owe me nothing," I replied earnestly, " instead 
I owe you for an incident which I believe has made a 
man of me." 
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"At any rate do not quarrel with him/' she said, 
" yon will promise me that. " 
" I easily promise that," I replied. 
When I tnmed to go she put her hand in mine a mo- 
ment and I felt it tremble. I dropped it at once and 
liastened away. I have said before what a terrible thing 
it is to be in love with another man's wife, and at this 
moment I felt it with all the sting of a new bitterness. 
It would be best for me to avoid her, never to come into 
her house again, never to see her again if I could help 
it, because I was not as strong as she and if absence 
could not bring to me forgetfulness it might at least 
tog a softening of the pain. 

I found Grey and told him good-night. He was bluflf 
^d hearty in his somewhat overdone fashion. 

" I hope that well see a lot of you, Clarke, when you 
^ushyour studies," he said. ** I've some good friends 
iere, Cobbett, Harrison and others with whom you might 
tie up when you go into political life. There might be 
a lot in it." 

I thanked him briefly for his advice but I certainly 
had no intention of ** tying up " as he phrased it with 
such men as Cobbett and Harrison. Then I put on my 
overcoat and went out into the street which was dark, 
with sombre clouds floating past the moon. I preferred 
to walk back to the hotel as I had come, and thereby I 
bore my part in a coincidence. As I left the residence 
section and came into the business area I saw a man 
shabbily dressed propelled suddenly from an establish- 
ment with a glittering glass front and brilliant lights. 
A big figure in the white apron of a bar-tender drew 
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back the foot that had served as a catapult, but stood i 
the open door way cursing the limp creature on the sid 
walk in a rich and profuse style. 

A policeman came up. 

'' What's the matter! '' he asked. 

'* A dead beat,'* replied the barkeeper. '^ He's don 
it before, got a drink an' then had nothin' to pay for it 
It just naturally got my blood up this time an* IV 
kicked him into the street." 

I stopped. Something in the crouching, frightenei 
figure of the man who had been kicked out seemed fi 
miliar to me. I came closer. It was only a boy and ih 
boy was Seth Larkin, my second comrade of the peni 
tentiary and the cell, Seth a crushed object, too weak fin 
the world, his home in the gutter. I felt a great gush o 
sympathy, aye and of longing too. Here was an ob 
friend, a comrade, a man who had shared my captivity 
and he needed me, he needed my strength to raise hii 
up, and to protect him from the world's rough hand. 

'* How much is itt " I asked the bar-tender. 

*' A quarter this time," he replied gruffly, " but thi 
is the sixth or seventh time." 

I handed him a two dollar bill. 

'* Call it square," I said. 

'' Good enough," he replied, taking the bill and goin 
inside. 

The policeman looked on philosophically. 

" Are you goin' to try to reform himt " he 
though without curiosity. 

^' Yes." 

** It never works," he said, but not unkindly. 
ain't in 'em." 
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"Itiimk m have a try anyhow," I said. 
He turned his back and walked down the street, 
vhisding softly to himself. 
"Come, Seth," I said, putting my hand on his 
BhonldeT. 

The ** Seth " slipped out unawares, but he was too 
much fuddled to notice my knowledge of his name. He 
looked up at me, and shrank away as if here was another 
who would give him a blow. My heart filled with pity. 
I knew Seth, and I knew that there was no evil in him, 
only weakness mental and moraL I had come just in 
time. 

" I mean to help you, not to hurt you,'* I said, ** Tom 
haven't any friends have you! '* 

" Not that I ever heard of," he replied, and the reply 
sounded very pathetic to me. 

"Well I'm going to introduce a novelty into your 
We," I said, ** will you come with me and work for me 
if I give you good clothes, plenty to eat and a clean bed 
to sleep in? " 

He gazed at me dimly as if he did not understand, and 
t^ing him by the arm again I walked on carrying him 
^th me. He made no resistance, and answered my ques- 
tions vaguely, but on the whole as well as he could. I 
gathered from his replies that since his release from the 
penitentiary he had served a short jail sentence in Louis- 
ville for petty theft, and had no home, living by begging 
and odd jobs. It was no wonder that he had been re- 
Juced to the mere semblance of a man. Again I reflected 
hat I had just come in time and if Providence takes any 
and at all in these humble human affairs of ours it was 
srtainly taking notice that night. 




CHAPTER VI 

ALICIA 

I TOOK Seth to my hotel, and I told the night deri: at 
the desk that I intended to take him to the countiy wifl 
me and make a useful citizen of him if poflsible, iriiiek 
was in no wise a departure from the truth. 

'' Just at present he needs a hot bath/' I said. 

** He certainly does/' said the clerk with an upwvl 
curl of the lip. 

'' Will you see that he gets it," I asked, '' and On 
give him a room! I stand for it, of course." 

Seth stood by the desk, his figure rocking in a weik, 
aimless fashion, his wide-open eyes dazzled by the blof 
of the electric lights on onyx and marble. I saw thil 
it was all a dream to him, and I have rarely had a kecntf 
satisfaction than the rescue of this boy from the sluiBi 
surely this role of the sudden and unknown proteettt 
would appeal to the heart of any man. 

Seth was placed in good hands, and I saw him IM 
more until nearly noon of the next day, when he mad 
his appearance, half-transformed, and this tranafonBl 
tion became complete when I sent out for ready-mad 
clothing and replaced his old rags. Then a mfld-fei 
tured lad, who would be good or bad, as others 
him, stood before me and looked wonderingly at 
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Why are you doin' all this for me, Mr. Clarke/* 
d Seih XQ amazement, ** I never saw you before last 
nt.'* 

. smiled, and the smile was of double satisfaction. It 
7e me pleasure to appear as a wizard who was work- 
g wonders, and I saw that he had not the remotest 
lea of my identity. No suspicion entered his mind, 
[y face had changed too much, besides the brown beard 
5rown nnce my prison life, and if there was any fa- 
miliar tone in the voice it made no impression upon his 
remembering ear and mind. 

" It's an experiment," I replied, and again I did not 
depart from the truth; '* I want to help you to some- 
fting better than you have known. Will you go to the 
country and stay with relatives of mine? " 

I knew that he would go, even before I asked the ques- 
tion, 83 it was obvious that anybody could impress his 
^ upon this poor, weak, unformed creature. 
" If you want me to do it, I will," he replied. 
I took him down to Carlton with me, and introduced 
kin to Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul, telling them of my 
PwpoBe with regard to him. 

" Set him to work about the house and on the farm,'* 
I said, ** but give him, at first, light duties and many 
encouraging words." 

I put it in the form of a request, but I knew in ad- 
vance that they would not refuse. My imcle and aunt 
^ere too much delighted with what they called my con- 
version, and, which they were now sure was permanent, 
to refuse any reasonable request of mine. 
**He's a poor, ornery thing,'' said Uncle Paul to me 
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in private, '' but I can see that he ain't bad, and well 
do our best with him for your sake." 

He kept his word and more. Before I retoroed to 
Harvard I had the satisfaction of seeing Seth at woik 
on the lawn, in a fair degree of content, raking weedi, 
cutting grass, and well fed and well clothed. 

I finished my course at the university with honorB 
When the year was out I took the train for Kentucky 
exultant, proud of my mental powers and of my fitnea 
for the life in which I was about to embark. When ' 
say '* fitness " I plead in extenuation of my seemini 
egotism the extraordinary circumstances that had stimtJ 
lated alike my will and all my faculties amid the yeir 
of concentration. 

I came down into my own State in late June l^ th 
road that gives the most picturesque passage — ^that n 
the abrupt transition from the mountains to the greei 
bowl that men call the Bluegrass. I went first to Looii 
ville, and then transferred to the train for my ow: 
home. The same station agent who had been first t 
meet me when I came back from the penitentiary m 
there, but I was well known to him now. 

'* How are you, Mr. Clarke! " he said, extending 
long, brown hand. '' Your uncle and aunt and Set 
are just behind me." 

I kissed Aimt Jane in the presence of twenty peopl 
It was the first time that I had dared, and she looke 
confused and called me impudent, but I believe she wi 
glad. Uncle Paul merely said, ** Glad you've come 1 
stay now, Harry," but the grip he gave my hand wi 
something terrible. Seth, a rural-looking youth with 
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face not so weak as it looked a year before, was shy, but 
I knew from the light in his eye that my coming gave 
Urn pleasure. I saw also from the first glance that he 
liad become, in a sort, one of the family, and that Aunt 
Jane alternately scolded and reproved him with perfect 
freedom. 

It was my plan to open a law office in Carlton and 
another in Louisville, which was only three hours away, 
but after two years of strenuous study I needed a little 
W8t, and I decided to take a month at home. I began a 
series of rambles about the country, over the hills and 
through the forests, letting my mind go free, to wan- 
der where it would. Once when the sun was hot I came 
to a cool little spring. It was a beautiful place. Deep 
iov.li in a hollow, set around with rocks, the water 
^hed from under the biggest rock of them all, and 
then flowed away in a silver stream through a narrow 
ravine. All the hollow was densely shaded with oak, 
hiekoH' and maple, and on the hottest summer day one 
could find there grateful coolness and shadows. 
It was the slumberous hour of mid-afternoon, and I 

I a sense of lazy luxury as I sat on the ground and 
my back against an oak. I had been staring 
^thout purpose into the clear waters of the stream. 
% eyes saw nothing, and they wished to see nothing, 
^y head was empty, and it was content to be so. I was 
h^ asleep, just going away into a pleasant dream, and 
^ my dream I saw a beautiful lady, a wood nymph 
come down among the trees. Well, the old fables of the 
Greeks were pretty, full of delicate imagining, and it 
was a good thing to see a wood nymph in a dream. I 
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watched her as she raised her skirts a little, showin 
glimpse of a beautiful ankle, picking her way over 
leaves and grass. She uttered a startled little cry w 
she beheld me, and then lifting my heavy lids I spr 
to my feet as I uttered a mixture of profuse apolo| 
and warm welcome. 

*' Alicia,** I said, '* I think I frightened you, 
really I was asleep when you came." 

" Then I shall go away. I will disturb nobod 
slumbers." 

" One man is glad to have his disturbed. Sit do^ 
won't you? " I said, and I made a seat for her by r 
ing a fallen bough against a tree trunk. 

She sat down and looked me over in a sort of whi 
sical, critical manner. 

** Well, Harry, you are about to begin your pu 
life? " she said. 

*' Yes," I replied, "I've just two weeks mor 
play." 

** I'm satisfied with you," she said. She spoke 
ously, and there was something almost maternal i 
manner. " You should win great prizes froj 
world; it owes them to you." 

•* The world pays its debts only to those who 
them by force," I replied. 

** You speak with a cynicism that you do not 
mean," she said. " Within certain limits we nr 
own fates." 

She spoke in a manner that savored of light 
and she seemed to me to be more cheerful tha 
other time within my knowledge since that fa 
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At twenty-five slie had grown into a wonderful woman, 

dignified, self-possessed, aware of the world, a woman 

of many trials, but with all her girlish freshness and 

youthful innocence yet left to her. I looked at her 

from the comer of my eye, and I admired the tender 

eiine of her cliiiiy the whiteness of her throat and the 

deep blue of her eyes, so deep that it was almost black. 

Stray sonbeams pierced the leaves of the trees and 

braided her brown hair with spots of flaming gold. My 

beart beat f aster, but I took firm rein on myself. Alas I 

uidalas! 1 repeat it again and again; it is a terrible 

thing to be in love with another man's wife, be she 

good or bad. 

"I am a trespasser," she said; ** it is your land, but 
I claim an ownership in this spring, a right of common, 
80 to speak. I come here often on summer days when 
I am in Carlton, but I did not know that you were 
here.'* 

"No trespasser was ever more welcome,** I said, try- 
^to assume a tone of light gallantry, " and I shan't 
forgive you if you cease trespassing." 

She did not reply to me, but sat silent and thought- 
^- I noticed how her manner had changed with the 
years. She was no longer the frightened girl, but the 
Woman who knew the world and was not afraid to face 
^t. Her bearing toward me also assumed at times a 
^ew phase ; it was that of one who would protect and 
?tide, and I did not resent it, but in silence and to my- 
*tf I challenged bitterly her assertion that our fates 
^en within certain limits were of our own making. It 
^ no kind fate that had given her to Grey, not kind 
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to me, nor, I believed, kind to her. But I cherished 
one thing. She and I had a secret, a terrible secret in 
common, and it made a tie that I would not be willing 
to lose ; it was a partial repayment. 

'* When did you come to Carlton t ** I asked. 

** I've been here three days," she replied, ** and it's 
my third visit to the place, the enchanted spring I call 
it. I always like to come back to Carlton, where I was 
bom, at least three or four times a year ; it is like re- 
newing one's health and strength, even one's very life." 

" I think that is always true of one's birth-place, if 
one's childhood has been happy," I said. " Coining 
back here was to me like resummg a younger and better 
life that I had dropped for a time." 

This seemed to start a fresh thought in her mind and 
she was silent, but I was content that it should be so 
I asked no more than to sit and look at her, and it w»a 
safer thus. Yet, looking at her, I should have had ac 
fear ; with the increase of beauty had come the increase 
of spiritual quality. A pure face and mind had beer 
refined yet more by suffering and steadfast courage 
Only the faint musical trickling of the water and th^ 
slight rustle of the leaves overhead broke the sileiic^ 
Far above us stretched a sky of hot, unbroken blue, bd 
beside the enchanted spring it was green and cooL 

She asked me at last of my intended career, leadini 
me on to speak more fully of my plans and the mesiu 
by which I hoped to attain them, offering advice an( 
suggestion now and then, though in the most unobtm 
sive way. I saw that she had thought much on sad 
affairs, anri, after all, there is no reason why a woman* 
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mind should not be keen and penetrating in the larger 
busmess of life ; it is only use and training that makes 
us think otherwise. 

With such a spur I spoke freely, even with impulse 
and enthusiasm. I had never before confided so much 
to myself in my thoughts, and as I spoke I was glad to 
8ee a faint added tinge in her own cheeks. Men expect 
enthusiasm from women for men's work, but women 
expect little from men for women's work. It is one of 
the penalti^ of being a woman. 

I stopped suddenly and I heard a little sigh from 
Alicia. She would have checked it, but it was too late. 
I looked inquiringly at her. 

"It is because men have a great refuge denied to 
^j"she said; *' you can bury yourselves in your work 
and forget or at least nearly forget everything else.'' 

I had no reply to make. This is another of the pen- 
alties of being a woman, and I was forced to admit it 
V my silence. 

*' Harry," she said, hesitating and flushing deeply, 

I want you to tell me something. I thought once that 
A should never refer to it again. I made a promise to 
Myself that I would not — ^but — I must now: did you 
^ep awfully in that terrible place? Did you curse 
^y very name, and wish that you had never seen or 
keardof me? " 

I was glad that she asked the question, and glad that 
I conld answer her as I did. I looked at her, and her 
eyes looked back, deep into mine. She would have de- 
nted at once a note of falsehood, but I did not wish 
to evade. 
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'' I think that at first I was stunned," I replied, 
'' and that perhaps softened the blow. But for a wbib 
I suffered, suffered greatly. It was the clothing mam 
than anything else, the stripes, the brand of Gain, so 
to speak. It made me feel guilty when I knew mysdf 
innocent. Alicia, I begin to believe that the innocent 
can be persuaded that they are guilty.** 

" Poor Harry! " she said, so softly that she did not 
intend for me to hear, and her face was shadowed. 

** But it wore away," I continued, *' and I do not 
He to you, Alicia, when I tell you that in time I had 
happy days in the penitentiary; it was the discipline, 
mental and physical, that was making me over again* 
and I came to know it. I learned to look forward, not 
backward, nor even at the present. I prepared fo^ 
what has happened. I did not blame you. How conld 
I? Once I wondered why you did not come or 8cn3- 
any word, but I know now the reason of it, and sitting 
here a free man, with youth, friends, prospects, I har^ 
no reason to complain, except that — ^that " 

I stopped suddenly. I had leaned forward in m^ 
eagerness, and I held out my hands. She drew back ^ 
little, the color deepening in her cheeks, and I felt aoA-' 
denly ashamed, because I knew whither I had bee^^ 
tending. 

'' It will not happen again, Alicia," I said homUf^ 
*' I forgot. Please think of me again as a man wi^^ 
would not presume." 

'* I do not remember it," she replied, and I knew thi^^'* 
I need say no more. We understood each other. 

We heard a few moments later a heav>' step on the hMJ^ 
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and Grey came down among the trees. It was the second 
time in his life that he had surprised us together, but I 
was not now the dazed, and dissipated boy, nor she the 
trightened girl. 

Alicia rose quite tranquilly when she saw him. 

"Harry was sitting here enjoying the coolness and 
the shade when I came up/' she said, '* and since then 
weVe been talking of old times.'* 

She called me ** Harry " quite naturally, as did most 
of the married women who had been my childish play- 
niates. I had seen a frown on Grey's brow, but it began 
to clear away — ^there was nothing at which he could take 



" I was a trespasser," said Alicia, '* and so are you, 
f^ut Harry has not yet warned us oflf." 

** That's so," said Grey in the brusque manner that 
ie meant for geniality, ** but in a State like ours we are 
^ways free with one another's land." 

** I should feel the veriest curmudgeon if I should for- 
bid the spring to anybody at all," I said. *' I could not 
deny its water even to a common tramp." 

Alicia resumed her seat, leaning her brown head care- 
lessly against a tree. Grey sat down on one of the stone 
ontcroppings and glanced alternately at us. I saw that 
^e would have preferred to make himself unpleasant, but 
there was no opening for him. His wife was cool, quite 

^concerned, and evidently able to handle him. I 

realized with a thrill of wicked joy that Grey might have 

"^ome afraid of Alicia. He fixed at last on me. 
"You said last year, Clarke, that you thought of 

8^ing into politics," he began abruptly. 
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" It was my intention," I replied. 

"And you hold to it." 

" Certainly. I intend, if I can, to represent thii 
county in the Lower House of the Legislature." 

'* It's not a bad idea," he said seeking to look coo- 
fidential, *' but don't you fall too much under the in- 
fluence of that cousin of yours, Warfield." 

'* Why not follow Warfield? " I asked, not reUahing 
at all his attack upon Jimmy. 

" I don't think he's in the right path," he said 
** There are rocks ahead of him. If you tie up whfc 
him, Clarke, you're sure to meet disaster early in yoni 
career." 

'* I like Mr. Warfield," said Alicia, quietly, "I'll 
sure he's an honest man, and so is that great friend o1 
his, Mr. Guthrie." 

She spoke quite calmly, there was no raising of hei 
tone, and it was evident that she also spoke fearleady 
I looked at her in admiration, admiring alike the pori 
tion that she had taken and herself. Angry red cam* 
into Grey's face. 

"I'm surprised to hear you speak so," he said 
" knowing my opinions and my plans." 

" You are wrong," she replied serenely, but with th 
sharp under-tone of defiance that is more ominous thai 
emphasis. " Both Mr. Warfield and Mr. Guthrie ar 
^ood men, and I wish you could see your way to sappoc 
them." 

Grey's eyes flashed anger and he opened his mouth t 
speak, but he was awed by the calm, strong face befoa 
him, and his mouth closed suddenly, the words unspokei 
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"It's too far ahead," I said to relieve the tension. 
"I'm not elected to the Legislature yet and I may not 
be." 

Alicia rose. Her manner was that of ease and indif- 
ference. Grey might or might not agree with her, as he 
chose, but she would abide by her own opinions never- 
theless. I saw instinctively that she would not depart 
from the new line with him that she had taken. 

" It is time that we were going back, ' ' she said. * * The 
sonshine is not so hot now/* 

It was far into the afternoon. The sun sinking toward 
the west left long shadows behind, and the burning blue 
of the sky was softened. Over the far, green hills floated 
& dim blue haze, and out of the west a pleasant coolness 
was stealing. The world with the summer twilight com- 
^iig on looked very soft and tender. There was a rare, 
delicate sheen over the meadows, and the flowing spring 
gave forth a low musical gurgle. Only Grey troubled 
the landscape. 

"You're right," he said to Alicia. ** It's growing 
late.'» 

I think he was glad to go, not for the going itself, but 
to get rid of me, and when they started, deeming it the 
^r course, I made no offer to walk part of the way 
^th them. 

"We shall be here several days longer," said Alicia, 
^they walked up the slope. ** Come to see us; we are 
at my mother 's as usual you know. ' ' 

^^^y, as he was bound to do, repeated the invitation, 
^OQgh in cool fashion, and I replied, with full truth, 
^^ I certainly intended to do so. 
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I came to the edge of the hollow, and standing there 
among the trees watched them, as they walked away to- 
gether across the fields, her straight, slender figure be- 
side his heavy broad outline. The blood red rays of the 
setting sun, into the eye of which they walked sharpened 
and defined them and I could almost see the separate 
tendrils of her brown hair, lying on her neck. It was 
an Eden, but Orey spoiled it all ! I should be the man 
who was walking away with her, and I was glad thai 
they never looked back, because the setting son might 
have enabled them to read in my face what no one ahonld 
see there. 

They passed over a hill and out of sight. Then the 
darkness came, settling down heavily over the fields and 
forest, and, lonesome to the marrow, I walked home. 




CHAPTER Vn 

OLD TIES 

TsEK the antninn began I opened two law offices, one 
!7arltoii and one in Louisville, which was only three 
ere away, choosing to divide myself thus, that I might 
re both, a city and a country practice. I was able to 
ain a partner in each place, and thus the work went 
very well. Seth, more than ever devoted to me, be- 
ne a sort of personal attendant and I found him use- 
1, as in the service of Aunt Jane and Uncle Paul he 
d acquired a certain alertness of mind and a partial 
Bcernment that fitted him for various tasks. An able 
an he never would be, but now he could take care of 
mself . He spoke once or twice to me of a friend John- 
n who had been with him in the penitentiary, but who 
id disappeared completely and he lamented that he 
uld not see him again. 

'* Maybe hell come back some day," said Seth 
oughtfully, after telling me about him. 
*' I don't think so," I said. 

I did an immense amount of work that autumn, be- 
use, owing to my maturer years, and friends and 
nily connections, I did not have to wait for business, 
er the unlucky fashion of most young lawyers, but 
J it ready for me at the start. I took criminal cases 
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both in the city and the country. I know that this prae 
tice is usually frowned upon by lawyers of the hi|^ 
class, but is it nobler to concern oneself over the fate o 
property, than it is over the fate of human beings f 

I tried my first case in the Court House at Carltoi 
and I spoke in the presence of Uncle Paul, Aunt Jai 
and many of my old friends, one of the hardest tests thi 
can be set for a man, but after the first tremors I tn 
able to do my best. 

When I was half through a woman came quietly in i 
the door and slipped quietly into a seat. It was Aliei 
and I had not known before that she was in Caritoi 
But I was glad that having come at all she had come i 
the middle of the speech instead of at its beginning, i 
then my fear and tremblings would have been mne 
greater. Now I was already secure and I let my 9 
meet hers without quailing. 

I finished, sat do\\Ti, and in five minutes the jury K 
turned a verdict of acquittal. Thus I won my first grei 
triumph and I knew that my place with my own peopi 
was secure. 

** You did a lot better than I expected, Hany," sii 
Uncle Paul, giving me a compliment which he mean 
despite its doubtful sound. 

When the crowd thinned away Alicia came forwai 
and held out her hand which I took for a moment. 

'* I arrived from the city only two hours ago," i 
said, ** and learning that you were making your fii 
speech here 1 came to hear you. I am glad that you wc 
Harry." 

I laughed a little and it was in some respects a laa 
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E relief. I have passed through few ordeals as severe 
% my first speech in the court room of my home town. 

" I'm glad it's over," I said. 

Then we walked down the Court House steps, across 
lie square and out the street that led to her mother's 
ome on the fringe of the town. I do not know why I 
rent with her; she had not asked me, nor had she in- 
ited me in any wordless way, but I suppose I drifted 
Qto it, the heart numbing the will. I had sworn more 
han once that I would keep away from her, that I 
rould avoid the sight of her, but here I was, like a weak 
K)y, again by her side. 

"Will you come in and see my mother?" asked 
ilieia. ** She asks of you — sometimes." 

We had reached the house of Mrs. Warren, her mother, 
i square, belligerent, red brick building, standing in the 
middle of a wide lawn. 

" Yes," I replied — I remembered suddenly that I had 
lot seen Mrs. Warren in a long time and I could use the 
ianee. 

We went in together and Mrs. Warren met us in the 
all. I had never wholly liked Alicia's mother, and long 
efore, when a boy I had been conscious that there was 
unething hard and cold in her manner, and now when 
le received me I had the faint but unmistakable sense 

a hostile presence. I saw her cast one quick, question- 
g: glance at Alicia, a glance of disapproval, and then 
B received me in her formal manner. She was a tall 
man, bigger boned than Alicia, and she spoke without 
p usual Kentucky manner of softening the syllables. 
e effect on me was always unpleasant. Daughters are 
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not always like their mothers, either in looks, n 
temperament; nor in morals, and I use the 
** morals '' in its widest sense. 

'^ Alicia went to hear you speak," she said. ** 
pose that you won your case. " 

'' Tes, in fine fashion," said Alicia warmly. 

I was grateful to Alicia for her quick response, 
mother's manner indicated a belief or perhaps 
that I had lost. 

*' Come into the parlor, Mr. Clarke," said Mrs 
ren. All through my boyhood, like everybody el 
had called me ** Harry," but now she develc 
curious habit of sometimes calling me ** Mr. CI 
and sometimes " Harry," with the Mr. Clarke gr« 
obliterating the ** Harry." 

We three went into the parlor, a somewhat st 
angular apartment, but comfortable, a bright a 
burning in the grate and forming a cheerful cont 
the gloom without. We sat down before the coa 
I saw that Mrs. Warren had no intention of leav 
Well, who was I to blame her? She was doing < 
what a mother should do under the circumstancee 
felt that there was little benevolence in her purpof 
she was far from being animated by goodness aloi 

We talked casually of that unfailing topi 
weather, of the town gossip, and then a little oi 
politics. 

'' Mr Grey is beginning to take a keen inte: 
State affairs," said Mrs. Warren, *' and Alicia 
of it. She thinks he can be a great success the] 
she approves warmly of all that he does." 
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I glanced at Alicia. She said nothing, but that added 
color in her cheeks did not come from the reflection of 
the fire alone. I was amazed at the facility with which 
women — sometimes good women, too — will put things in 
the mouth of another person, which that person has 
never said, and which both know the other has never 
said And they will do it deliberately in the presence of 
the other. Now Mrs. Warren expected me to believe 
what she said, and Alicia to acquiesce in it ; the last hap- 
pened, the first did not, but naturally I did not indicate 
my disbelief. 

" Mr. Grey is a man of such strong will and convic- 
tions," she continued in the thoughtful, meditative man- 
ner that would have carried conviction to one not armed 
with previous knowledge. ** He can do great things 
when he sets his mind to it. When Alicia told me — 
what I had so little suspected — that she was going to 
marry him, I rejoiced at so wise a choice, and time has 
confirmed me in my opinion. It was a happy chance; 
young girls so often fail in their judgment in this the 
most important matter of their lives.'' 

I knew then, knew it with all the conviction of spoken 
^d proved revelation that Alicia in her innocent and 
ignorant young girlhood had been bought and sold, 
Wght by Grey, the man of a million dollars and sold 
^y this horrible old woman who chattered on so hide- 
ously, who thought that she was warning and fooling me 
when I knew that every word she said was a lie. But 
Wording to her lights she was within her rights and I 
^8s certainly outside mine. 

I did not stay long, as every consideration forbade my 
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(loiu^ otherwise, and 1 riiadf it an ordinary little vdll 
When I rose to go Mrs. Warren was effusively polite and 
full of compliments. I knew that her conseience was at 
ease ; she felt that she had thrust me from her door and 
from her daughter's life and the bitterest part of it was 
my knowledge that she was right, at least in aim, if not 
in method. Alicia had little to say but her face resimed 
its wonted color, and I judged that she would accept the 
event in silence. 

The course of business kept me in Louisville the larger 
part of that winter, and while I strove to avoid it ci^ 
cumstances compelled me to go two or three times to 
the Grey house. Once Jimmy Warfield took me, becaoee 
I was afraid to arouse suspicion in his mind by con- 
tinued refusal, when he urged me to go. It was a dance, 
a large affair with most of the conspicuous people in the 
city present, and I had not seen Alicia in a month. I 
thought that she was paler than usual, and that she 
looked weary, but her manner as she welcomed her guests 
was as gracious and dignified as ever. She gave her 
hand to me with the customary, official smile of a hostess, 
but if she held it more than the tenth part of a second 
longer than usual, it was merely because a tired and 
tried woman was looking around somewhere for mental 
support. It was involuntary with her and, moreover, 
after it was done she had no knowledge that it had been 
done. Orey himself received me with an affectation of 
brusque cordiality. 

A little while later I saw something that compelled 
my attention and which aroused in me emotions of the 
most mingled nature. One of the guests was Mrs. Pauline 
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Harmon, a young woman bom in the farther South, but 
the widow of a wealthy merchant of our city. She was 
a ^e of brunette beauty, rich, languorous and with a 
ny of inviting your attention. She made a splendid 
appearance, I cannot deny, but to my taste the colors 
of hep dress were just a bit too vivid, although in certain 
important regions there might have been a little more 
of it 

I saw Grey's eye rove toward her, and I read there 
what he felt. He approached her bye and bye, and 
leaned over her with an air of admiration and intimacy. 
She looked up at him and her glance was liquid, seductive. 
It said plainly, ** What a fine, splendid man you are, Mr. 
Orey, and how I like to see you! " A moment or two 
later she made some excuse for sending him away, and 
the little by-play between them was probably noticed by 
no one except myself. But from long seclusion and the 
forced turning of one's thoughts inward come a certain 
keenness and penetration not obtained otherwise, and I 
read even more than their manner indicated. 

"Poor Alicia! '' And ** Poor Alicia! " I repeated 
agam. Her lot already bad as it could be, it seemed to 
me, bought and sold as she was, was in reality growing 
worse. 

I drifted through the crowd, a word here a word 
there, a bow or a shake of the hand for an old friend and 
the same for a new one, but for my own purposes I 
kept one object in view. I was watching Grey and I 
took no shame for it. I saw him come back after a while 
to the beautiful Mrs. Harmon, beautiful with a fierce, 
lithe, pantherish beauty, that has in it nothing of the 
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spiritual or intellectnal, but which appeals to tb 
physical senses only. The same nnderstanding, intiinit 
glance passed between them and I alone saw it. 

In a crowd, even a drawing room crowd, it is essy V 
hide oneself or to pursue an object hidden from all th« 
rest. I saw the two drift gradually away, pausing < 
little on the outskirts of the gathering and then pass b: 
different roads into a dim hall. There were so mini 
voices, so much shifting of the groups, like the shakini 
of colored tints of glass that they were not missed fo 
the time, and I alone noticed. But I, standing by th 
wall in the hall, in the shadow of heavy curtains, sai 
them as they approached a well-sheltered alcove, a dee] 
window seat. I saw them very close together and I sa^ 
their lips move as they whispered to each other word 
which neither had a right to say. They were a splendi 
pair of animals, I will admit, strong, young and hanc 
some, and I will admit, too, my shame though it be, thi 
I was not sorry to see them stealing away together inl 
the shadows. A great thought, a thought of deliverane 
a thought of a way out was making a place for itself i 
my mind, and my heart was beating like that of an m 
trained youth. 

They sat down in the window seat, and I saw G« 
pull the curtains toward each other until they were a 
most hidden, and then I saw him lean forward. No 
I was stricken by remorse that I who had intended 1 
live a clean life should be playing the part of a spy, am 
turning, I went back toward the drawing room. On i 
threshold I met Jimmy Warfield and as his eye fell ope 
me I felt that his glance was singularly keen and pen 
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But he did not ask me anything, instead he 
linked his arm in mine, and I felt the act to be that of a 
friend, of one who would be a friend through thick and 
throngh thin. Not for nothing were we of one blood, 
and one view. 

"I also have seen,'* said Warfield, presently, ** and 
while you have seen for the first time I have seen many 



He offered no advice, he said nothing that might in- 
fluence me in one direction or the other, but he loosed 
niy arm, and went his way, leaving me to my own judg- 
Blent or lack of it. 

I stood on the edge of the crowd, the pulses in my 

iead were beating hard and the obtrusive thought that I 

might find a way, after being east out once, forced itself 

6ack into my mind. When I looked at Alicia the hatred 

that I felt for Grey was now mingled in full measure with 

contempt. How could he, even with his unlawful temper 

and unlawful mind, turn aside from one so pure as 

Alicia for that beautiful tiger-cat ? And Alicia was the 

more beautiful of the two, it did not require my partial 

eyes to say so, more beautiful in a physical sense, while 

to her there was a soul and a spirit which the Harmon 

woman might recognize, but could never understand. 

Nor could Grey either. Perhaps it was but his nature 

when he turned from one who was so far above him to 

another on his ovm plane. 

Jimmy Warfield and I left the house together an hour 
or two later. When we reached the street he said as if 
in a casual manner. 
** I take it that you have said nothing to anybody.*' 
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** No, JiMmy," I replied. '* I have not said any- 
thing/' 

** I knew that you wouldn't and couldn't/' 
We parted at the corner, and I went alone to the 
hotel. 




CHAPTER Vm 

BEFORE THE PUBUO 

I PLiTKOED more deeply than ever into the study and 

practice of the law, and vague bits of gossip, chiefly to 

the effect that I was *' rising," came to my ear — ^I do not 

deny that they gave me great pleasure. I went back and 

forth between Carlton and Louisville, and in the city I 

appeared more than once before the very police Judge 

who had held me on my examining trial. He would have 

been an acute man indeed had he recognized in me 

Charles Johnson, the burglar whom he passed on to the 

higher court for conviction. 

When the spring came I was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the Lower House of the 
Legislature from my county, and I secured it without 
any trouble, no one offering against me. The nomina- 
tion was also equivalent to an election. 

As soon as the primary election was over and the small 
matters attendant upon it were closed, I went to Louis- 
ville to help my friend, Guthrie, where a powerful or- 
ganization had been built up against him by Cobbett, 
Grey and Harrison. Shall I say, too, although I did not 
know it then, that the desire to see Alicia again helped 
to draw me thither ! 

I came into Louisville, late on a June afternoon, when 
the business of the day had died down and the city was 
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at its host, and as I am Unul of walking', I took n«^ith»- r" 
cab nor ear at the station, but strolled slowly toward tli.<2 
hotel which was a full mile away. The twilight deepene<3 
into the kindly dusk of a summer night, neither reveal- 
ing nor concealing, but softening crude and ragged out- 
lines and blending the city into one harmonious and 
gentle whole. 

I passed into one of the better avenues and I saw a 
woman come from a large house, evidently a home of 
wealth, and enter a waiting carriage. I knew her eveai 
before I saw her face. I could not forget the languorooB 
figure, the sinister, pantherish grace, and the single 
glimpse of her full-tinted cheeks and warm, dark e^es 
was not needed to tell me it was Pauline Harmon. She 
did not see me, a stray stroller in the dusk, but spoke < 
word to the driver, and when the door of the carriage 
was closed upon her it rolled slowly away. There is aa 
instinctive curiosity in us all, and as the carriage went in 
my direction I followed it with my eyes. LouisviUe i 
not a crowded city in its residence streets and unless tfa^ 
occasion is special a carriage is not lost in a throng. It 
went on straight ahead of me and so slowly that tte 
distance between us was diminished but little. 

As I said this curiosity of mine was instinctive but 
vague. I had no thought of watching Pauline HarmoD 
in order to see something that was not intended to be 
seen. I merely supposed that she was going to aoott 
evening entertainment. 

But the carriage turned into one of the narrower ads 
streets, a short street lined on either side with old> 
fashioned residences, set deeply among shade trees. 
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Here in the thickest shadow of overhanging boughs the 
carriage stopped a moment, a man stepped quickly from 
the dnsk, opened its door and stepped as quickly in. 
The door was closed behind, and the carriage drove on 
at a swifter pace, I knew not whither. 

The glimpse had been but momentary, but as I could 
not mistake the woman so I could not mistake the man ; 
the thick, powerful figure, the aggressive swing of the 
broad shoulders were too well known to me ever to for- 
get them, and I needed no look at the face to tell me 
with the certainty of fact that it was George Grey. 

I walked on troubled by a certain feeling that could 
iwt be called relief, but which in a way was pleasure. 
Twice had I seen and twice I believed. Twice also did 
I wish to profit by the straying of another, and twice also 
did I recoil from the test. I knew that I must be silent, 
not alone to Alicia, but to all others, and hiding my 
faiowledge deep in my heart I continued my way to the 
hotel 

After dinner I went to the party headquarters where 
I found Warfield, Harrison, Cobbett, Applegate and 
others. Guthrie was absent, his cause being in the hands 
of Warfield. Already they were in earnest talk, and as 
I had expected one or two malevolent glances were 
levelled at me as I came in. 

" The gentleman from Sumpter County will tell the 
people of Louisville what to do,'' said the fatuous Apple- 
gate. 

This was a little too direct for Harrison, who shrugged 
bia shoulders, as if to say, ** Who can restrain you, 
Applegate? '' but I responded lightly: 
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''It's chiefly in the role of looker-on that I came 
though the party is really one throughout the State, and 
every district is interested in the success of every other 
district.'* 

But I did not mean to be a mere looker-on, and I toM 
a seat beside Jimmy Warfield, ready to support hio 
when the need of it should come. 

Harrison, a fastidious man, smoothed his tie, flecked i 
speck of dust from his white cuflf and proceeded in i 
calm, carefully-modulated voice with what he had en- 
dently been saying when interrupted by my entrance: 

'' The point that I am seeking to make is this. Chaafe 
in ofiice is Democratic doctrine. Mr. Outhrie has beett 
our representative at Washington, and I am making nff 
criticism of him, but I think I know a better man, one rf 
mature years, one who would be at once a great figure 
at the National Capital. He is supported by many of 
the richest and most influential men in this district, and 
if Mr. Guthrie is induced to withdraw, this man wiD 
carry the district by the biggest majority ever given t« 
a nominee." 

Mr. Cobbett looked modestly out of the window whil 
the panegyric was in progress, and I saw Jimmy Wai 
field's blonde mustache moved slightly by a smile. 

*' Where is Mr. Grey! " I asked with porpoaefi 
malice, '* T thought he was to be here." 

** So he was," replied Applegate perkily, ** but Grey 
a rover; you can't always depend on him." 

Harrison gave him a warning look, and Applegmt 
cnished, relapsed into silence. 

** Mr. Grey, a particular friend of yours is he nc 
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It. Clarke t will be here presently," said Mr. Harrison 
d soft, smooth tones. 

Startled, I glanced at him. What did he know! What 
liadhe observed f Had I let my face disclose too much 
of my feelings? Applegate was a fool, but Harrison was 
& man of keenness and penetration. I felt that he was 
studying me closely and with intent purpose. Yet I 

was strong enough to control my feelings, and I showed 

^ a mask, on which he was able to read nothing, at 

least at the time. 
"I have known Mr. Grey some years," I replied 

evenly, '* but I cannot say that we are intimate friends." 
Warfield now talked for Guthrie, telling what a place 

he had won in Washington, and what a credit he was to 

the district. 
I saw Harrison glance covertly once or twice at his 

watch, and I knew of what he was thinking. Grey was 
indeed late, very late. It was almost 11 o'clock when he 
came, and then his face was flushed and his manner 
disordered. 

** I know I'm late," he said in a tone that was defiant 
•ather than apologetic, ** but I couldn't help it. A sud- 
len and inportant engagement that simply had to be 
epV 

His roving eye met mine, and at that moment I must 
)t have been in absolute control of myself, as his face 
ddenly flamed into an angry glance ; evidently he read 

my eye my simple opinion, if expressed in words: 
You are a liar." 

"* A sudden and important engagement, one that had 
be kept," ha repeated irritably, looking at me. 
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The others seemed to be surprised at his way of e 
lenging me, all except Jimimy Warfield, who was sil 
and Harrison, on whose face came a slow smile. I 
irritated and I said somewhat testily : 

** No one questions your statement, Mr. Grey." 

He did not pursue the subject, but I had a feeling 
he was suspicious or rather that he believed himsel 
be suspected, and it behooved me to be cautious. 

The conference lasted until past midnight and it 
finally agreed by the leaders that no nomination sh< 
be made by a committee; instead the rival daimi 
Guthrie and Cobbett should be submitted to a prin 
election. Cobbett and Harrison grumbled because 1 
were none too confident of their success in such a ' 
but they had to submit, and we feared nothing now, 
treason. 

As we came away Warfield said to me : 

'' Grey acted in a most peculiar manner to-ni 
Harry. He seemed to be challenging you,** 

** It looked like it," I admitted. 

He did not speak again until we were two or t 
squares away from headquarters, and then putting 
hand upon my arm he said slowly and with the grei 
earnestAcss. 

'* Caution my boy! Caution I Caution! Cautio 
, ** I imderstand and I will be cautious," I replied 

But careful as I was, I was soon attacked by ai 
sidious and subtle foe. People began to link my i 
and Alicia's. Only the faintest murmurs of it can 
me, perhaps none at all to her, and it was impoaaib 
face and crush so airy and impalpable a thing. 
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I bew, nevertheless, whose was the hand in the dark 
tiut bad been raised against me. Harrison was crafty, 
aubtle, far in advance of either Cobbett or Grey, and he 
had become needy. Here were two men who could sup- 
ply bis needs, and I the third was disliked by both. 
Harrison's interests could lie but one way, and I felt 
that no scruple would keep him from injuring me. 

Had I foreseen this imhappy turn, I should have 
rtayed out of the campaign, but I could not do so now 
witbout seeming the veriest coward and traitor. I 
spoke every night for Guthrie, and as I warmed to my 
task I had a feeling of power. I learned that I could 
Bway an audience. I could make the crowd feel as I 
felt, I could make it serious when I chose that it should 
be so, and I could make it laugh when I wished it to be 
Dieny. It is a power that gives a deep and intimate 
tWll, and I used it freely. 

Harrison himself spoke in the campaign for Cobbett, 
and two or three times when I met him I found that he 
was no mean speaker. An orator he was not, but a 
sfafty, incisive talker he certainly was. He had a power 
)f irony and ridicule that I feared, and when I saw his 
measuring eye upon me I admit that I wished some 
'tier man to be in his place. He knew, too, my secret, 
bt is one of my two secrets, the other I shared with 
iicia alone, and it made me weaker before him than I 
ould have been otherwise. I felt that he was going 
make an attack upon me and presently it came, unfair 
d poisonous in its nature, and not admitting of reply. 
We were speaking in a hall in the western part of the 
Y, with ladies on the platform and before a crowded 
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audience. Alicia was among the ladies and Grey himsdf 
sat in the front row, just behind the speakers* Alicia 
had been present twice before at our meetings, bat I 
suppose that Harrison had not found the occasion con* 
venient or the atmosphere had not suited him — a trained 
public speaker has an instinctive feeling for the latter 
and it is perhaps his most valuable asset. 

Harrison, after speaking for a little while upon tb 
real issues, turned to ridicule of me, light, ea^ and 9* 
parently good natured. He said that I was a young mia 
from the country who had come up to take a part in t 
city election, but he suspected that politics was not th 
whole attraction. In the spring a young man's fanej 
— well it was not worth while to quote the poet, but 1 
was a bold fellow and all could see that I would not keq 
out of districts which were not mine. 

It was a daring thing that he did, skillful, insidion 
and devilish, and it had two meanings, one for the audi 
ence, and another, more intimate for a few of us on tb 
platform. I saw Grey's heavy face contract into a frowi 
— ^Harrison undoubtedly had sown suspicion in his mind 
always ready for the present kindling into flame — ani 
bye and bye I stole a look at Alicia. That she undei 
stood, despite her pure mind, was too clear to me. Hi 
face was pale and she gazed straight ahead, but bye an 
bye her expression hardened into one of scorn and c« 
tempt and I was glad to see it so. 

Harrison continued a little while in the same vein an 
then when he had said enough turned deftly away. 
of course, undertook no reply, I was willing to treat 
80 far as the crowd was concerned as mere chaff wlu< 
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was the only coarse left to me, but I had no such feeling 
toward Harrison. When the meeting was over I lingered 
until the others had gone out and then I overtook him 
at the cm'b just as he was preparing to get into his cab. 
Sarrison was a thorough type of what has been called 
he gentleman in politics, that is the gentleman in dress 
ind manner. His clothing was always of the finest 
luality and cut and he was very scrupulous about its 
irrangement. Now he had put on the lightest of light 
overcoats and his well-brushed hair was surmounted by 
in equally well-brushed silk hat. When I touched his 
urm he turned a smiling gaze upon me. 

** That was unfair to-night," I said. 

"My dear Clarke," he replied, without any seeming 
of offense, ** all's fair in love, war and politics." 

" Hardly," I said, and I did not mean to beat about 
the bush. ** There are certain limits which we are all 
bound to respect. I think that you spoke chiefly for the 
benefit of several people on the platform, and you placed 
a thought in their minds concerning me which is not 
true.'' 

" I don't think I understand you," he said, still smil- 
^. 

"Oh, yes you do! " — -and I did not smile at all — 
and you have brought into it a lady as pure and in- 
<?ent as any that God ever made. I think you are 
ing it in order to frighten me out of this campaign 
i out of all other campaigns." 

spoke with heat, and drawing his thin lips together 
^ased to smile. 

Suppose I should grant the truth of what you say. 
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]\Ir. Clarke/' be* said, '' what then. 1 have t*yes tn s--r-. 
and I know what is in the mind of yourself and of 
somebody else." 

** Possibly," I replied, ** but granting it to be thci« 
nothing follows." 

Now he smiled again and his look was so cynical that 
I wished for an excuse to strike him. But I am glad tkit 
I restrained myself. 

'' Each sees through his own glass," I said, "nB 
judge others by our own mental and moral standardL" 

*' 111 let it go at that," he replied insolently. 

I scarcely knew what else to say and I turned awi^ 
from him with a feeling that the interview had ben 
wasted. I was in a fearful quandary ; I did not wiih to 
retire from this campaign, which meant eventual retire- 
ment from all campaigns, nor did I wish to risk Alidad 
good name which lay at Harrison's mercy. It was AXfOM 
herself who decided for me, an unsigned letter from keC 
coming the next day in which she said : 

** I imderstand what that terrible man meant lai^ 
night. At first I could scarcely believe it, I was amandr 
then horrified, then indignant. I have had a scene liiie* j 
with him — ^you know whom I mean — ^but I do not think ^ 
he will dare again to accuse me in any manner." 

I paused. No, George Grey would not dare. I had • 
keen weapon against him, of which Harrison did not 
know, and if the attack were made upon Alicia instead 
of myself I might yet use it. 

'' And as for you, you will keep on in the campaigB. 
You sacrificed yourself for me once before," she eon* 
tinned, '' and I tell you that I can never let yon do it 
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again even in a smaller matter. If yon care for my 
esteem at all yon will continue." 

I sat in my bedroom at the hotel as I read the letter, 
and when I finished it I tore it into many fragments. 
Then I cast them piece by piece out of the window and 
watched the wind take them by different ways. I would 
do as Alicia said, but I should be more circumspect, more 
vigilant, than ever with myself. Mine indeed was a hard 
fate and with the eyes of another person looking down 
at Hany Clarke I felt sorry for him. 

The day of the primary election came and resulted in 
a complete triumph for Guthrie. To use our expressive 
phrase— Cobbett ** wasn't in it,*' and hot with rage and 
mortification he was kind enough to include me in the 
causes of his defeat. The man showed his quality or 
rather lack of it by attacking me personally, and it was 
done in a most offensive way. 

I had left Guthrie's headquarters, the vote being 
<leeided, and I walked with two or three of my friends to 
my hotel. It was a cloudless spring night with millions 
of bright stars sown in a sky of dusky blue, and a soft 
^nd blowing from a green wilderness down upon the 
town. I felt a great sense of elation. I rejoiced in 
Guthrie's triumph and yet more in my own conspicuous 
share in public affairs. It was an exultation almost boy- 
ish in its nature, but it was none the less precious to me 
on that account ; in truth it often seemed to me in those 
days that my lost youth was coming back to me. 

We passed into the hotel and lingered a little in the 
lobby, a great marble place, blazing with electric lights 
md yet thronged with men, several of whom greeted me 
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familiarly and warmly. As I stood talking to t 
saw Cobbett come in at a side door that I knew 
the bar. The manufacturer's heavy face was fli 
and evidently he had not been neglecting liquid i 
I despise a man who, because of a disappointment, 
to drink, and my contempt is none the less beci 
myself was once worthy of it. Knowing the coar 
of his nature, I should have avoided Cobbett, had 
been time, but he saw me at once and came towai 
Behind him were Harrison and the pin-headed 2 
gate. Sullen rage showed in Cobbett 's eye and I 
his hand heavily upon my arm. I brushed off the 
and regarded him with a fixed gaze. I knew that I 
not now afford to take the man lightly or he woi 
further. He steadied himself a little at my rei 
gesture, but anger still smouldered in his glance. 

'' I suppose you are now going back to Su 
County, Clarke, having done all the damage you coi 
he said insolently. 

I saw over his shoulder the clean-cut, ironic f 
Harrison, attentively watching the two of us, and 
to laugh at either. I was beginning to regard Hs 
as my real enemy, as the man of mind, courage am 
ness whom I should have to fight, but now I affect 
to notice him. 

** My work has been wholly constructive,** I rep! 
a careless tone to Cobbett. ** I may or may not re 
Sumpter County, but certainly I have not doo 
damage." 

** You Ve meddled here ! '* he exclaimed, all the < 
ness and roughness in him coming out 
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"Not meddled/' I replied keeping my temper. 
" Ton mean that I Ve merely had a small share in a 
I useful task, the renomination of Mr. Guthrie, and if 
jou're bent on knowing it, Mr. Cobbett, I'm rather 
proud of it." 
The red in his face turned to purple. 
'*Tes, you come to Louisville," he said, ** but this 
nee kn't all that brings you here. Another man be- 
sides myself has as good cause to find fault with you." 
I knew instinctively what he meant. I knew that this 
coarse mannered brute had got hold of the gossip about 
myself and Alicia. Faint and intangible though it might 
ke it was enough to his foul mind, which knowing his 
own nature was ready to imagine the same about any- 
body else. I felt all my muscles grow rigid and leaning 
toward him until my face was close to his and he could 
not mistake my expression, I said : 

*' llr. Cobbett you are treading upon forbidden 
ground. I understand what you mean, but I promise 
rou that if ever you connect the name of a woman, the 
>urest and best in the world, in a guilty manner with 
line, 111 put a bullet in you. We have a reputation 
1 this State for the use of the pistol, and I'll live up 
> it! " 

Whether I would have kept that promise I do not 
now, but I spoke in the heat of a great anger and, I 
elieve, a righteous indignation. Certainly Cobbett 
lought so, as he shrank back and his eyes fell. Harrison 
ime to his rescue, or rather to the rescue of us both, 
[e put his hand lightly upon Cobbett 's shoulder and his 
^ice was even and cool when he spoke. 
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*^ T think you misiindtTstand my rriond. Mr. Clark".'' 
he said, ** and Mr. Cobbett certainly misunderstands 
you. He is not going to say anything about a woman 
whom you esteem and it will not be necessary for you to 
shoot him.*' 

I knew that he comprehended perfectly, but I Mt 
also that I could trust to him to keep Cobbett quiet- 
whatever Harrison might be, he was far from being a 
fool. He stood now, regarding me with a light smife- 
I felt that he understood me, and that perhaps he gueased 
more about me than anybody else. Fortunately we were 
in a little eddy of the crowd formed by an alcove, and 
save ourselves and Jimmy Warfield there was none to 
see or hear. 

** Your assurance is sufficient, Mr. Harrison," I said* 
quietly — my passion had passed, ** you at least, I think 
would bide the bitterness of defeat.'* 

Cobbett 's face was dyed purple again, but Harrison '• 
hand was on his shoulder and Harrison was his master--^ 
bluster is always afraid of calm resolve. They tamed 
awaj', Cobbett in silence and Harrison with a brief bat 
polite good night. Jimmy Warfield had not spoken 
throughout the incident — ^how often have I been grate- 
ful for this niiin's tactful and enduring friendship— bat 
now he put his hand upon my arm. 

** The heathen rage and they imagine and asy vain 
thinjrs; wi'll, I should let them if I were you, Harry," 
1h» said. ** Cobbett is hardly worth your attention; it's 
Harrison whom you mast watch.'* 

** I know it, and I hope, Jimmy, you do not believe a 
word of the foul thing that man Cobbett was insinuat- 
ing? " 
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''Not SL word of it," he replied with emphasis. ** I 
know too well both you and — and the other one. But 
jou must remember, Harry, that you have eneaoies and 
are likely to have more." 
I I stayed perhaps a quarter of an hour in the lobby, 
I speaking cheerfully to my friends and indicating to 
them that I felt as they thought I should, that is joyful. 
Nop was it wholly self-deception. Much of the youthful 
exhilaration remained, and what fear I had was not for 
myself, but for Alicia and her good name. Yet I would 
not run from either Cobbett or Hiarrison and my remain- 
ing m the lobby was in the nature of a reply to a chal- 
lenge known only to myself. 

I went at last to my room, one of the best in the hotel, 
and sat there looking out of the window at the avenue, 
now almost deserted. The apartment was luxurious with 
heavy rugs, rich paper and mahogany furniture. The 
contrast between it and the bare and narrow cell that I 
had occupied so long was startling. Truly fortune plays 
Grange tricks with us, and fact is more daring than 
romance ! 

I thought of Elias, whose piety and firmness had been 

such a solace to me, and to whose example I sincerely 

Relieved myself to owe much of my present prosperity. 

Where was he now? the general answer to the question 

was simple; buried in the wilderness of mountains of 

which Eastern Kentucky is made, but should I ever meet 

him again? it seemed at the present moment that ** no " 

was the answer, as our paths now certainly lay far apart. 

I called the next afternoon upon Mrs. Guthrie to 

congratulate her upon her husband 's success. The young 
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member of Congress lived at the house of his father-ii 
law, Mr. Bansome, a rich merchant, who thought Outhri 
the most promising young man in the world, and I wa 
surprised to find Alicia there with several other ladiei 
of Mrs. Guthrie's acquaintance. I say ** surprised/' be 
cause I knew of Orey 's interest in Cobbett and his hostil 
ity to Guthrie. 

Mrs. Guthrie greeted me first. I have told before thai 
she was a woman whom one could not keep from likini 
and I am both happy and proud to say that she though 
well of me. She came forward now, impulsively holdial 
out both her hands, her fine eyes glowing. 

** I'm glad I can thank you so soon, Mr. Clarke," fh 
said. ** We can never repay you for the manner L 
whidi you have helped us." 

" It was very little that I did," I replied. ** As I le 
it, it was Guthrie who elected Guthrie." 

But I will not deny that her words gave me a moi 
pleasurable thrill. New and good friends were anrio 
around me and I felt that they hedged me in. Friend 
they would remain, whatever happened. 

As soon as the formalities allowed I turned to Aliei' 
I had seen a sparkle in her eye that told of unusual fee 
ing and I was to learn what reserves of courage an 
tenacity she had in her nature. 

** Ought you to have comet " I asked presently in 
low tone — I felt that I was in a sense her proteeto 
** you know that he — ^Mr. Grey — ^is identified with tl 
other faction." 

She did not resent my query. She too seemed 
have accepted me, all unconsciously as a defender, thooj 
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I should have been a coward and a scoundrel to have 

profited by it. But the sparkle of defiance was yet in 

her eje, al&ough it was not for me. 
"No, I was not wrong to come/' she replied in low 

even tones. ** These are people whom I like, and I am 
glad to be with them. I wished Mr. Guthrie's success, 
and since he has triumphed I see no reason why I should 
not 887 that I am glad." 

I could not say any more. I saw that her spirit was 
aroused. Grey must have been more than usually of- 
fensive of late, for his wife, shy modest Alicia, to declare 
herself so publicly against him. I foresaw new troubles 
for her. 

" I can at least choose my friends," she said, and her 
accent was clearly that of defiance. 

^e did not have opportunity to say more in con- 
fidence, as we were drawn now into the happy little 
cjfele, happy because IVIrs. Guthrie was the pervading 
spirit of it, and she rejoiced like a true woman in her 
husband's victory. The contagion reached us all. The 
related youth of mine — and I was young in all respects 
save experience — breathed into me a joy of the moment 
^nd a recklessness of the future that is as thrilling as it 
^ irresponsible. I was in the company of women, young, 
handsome and bright, whom I liked, and who liked me. 
Alicia was there with that shy, subtle and compelling 
charm of hers, and I forgot for the time that she be- 
^^nged to another man and was forbidden to me by all 
l^ws, man-made or moral. I do not remember clearly, 
^^t looking back I am sure that I talked much and it 
^^y be humorously — the spirit was more borrowed than 
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mint* — borausc tluTr was lauj^htrr and many sniil»js, aij'i 
I was continually in a glow. 

** I foresee that you will be popular at Frankfort/' 
said Mrs. Guthrie, when I was about to leave. 

'* I don't know that I wish it," I replied lightly. 
^' Popularity sometimes means that one is merely a negi- 
tive man." 

** But not always," she said. 

For Alicia I had a last word. ** Be careful," I fdt 
myself privileged to say, and the look she gave me in 
reply was full of confidence and courage. 

I walked as usual, and when I left the house I strolled 
very slowly down the street, looking back more than 
once to the big, comfortable, red brick building, that 
sheltered the Guthries. It is a beautiful tree-lined 
avenue and just now it was at its best. Stone and brick 
were luminous in a soft golden sunshine, and grass and 
foliage soothed the eye with the deepest and tenderest 
shade of green. As I lingered and cast backward glances 
I saw Alicia come from the Guthrie home and enter her 
carriage. 

The coachman drove down the street in my direction, 
but I do not think she noticed me on the side walk 
beyond the trees, now in full bloom. Yet I saw her stop 
at the corner, obedient to a hail or other signal from 
some one, and then I noticed Grey on the other side of 
the street. He entered the carriage with Alicia, and I 
saw h(T move to give him room. 

How I hated the man with his air of proprietorship 
and his full blown, coarse strength, redolent of animal 
vigor! And I repeated to myself for the thousandth 
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time, ''Poor Alicia! " There can be no worse fate for 
a woman than to be married to a man whom she does not 
love and whom she knows to be base. 

Grey did not see me — and for that I was thankful — 
but I stood there and watched them vntil the carriage 
passed ont of sight. 

''Beauty and the beast once more/' said a voice be- 
hind me, the thin sardonic tones of Harrison. I turned 
and saw him standing within a yard of me, his face not 
belying his tones. 

"I did not steal upon you, Mr. Clarke, '* he said. 
" Don't tbink such a thing of me. I was walking in the 
<»^dinai7 manner, but you were so much engrossed in a 
disappearing carriage that you did not notice my 
ipproach." 
" Well! '' I said interrogatively. 
He laughed, not audibly but with the eye that teUs so 
ioueh. I knew him to be master of my thoughts, and I 
did not care, but I was curious to know what he would 
say. 

" You are a strange man, Mr. Clarke,'* he said, 
" knowing what you do, and wishing what you do, why 
don't you use your knowledge? " 

I felt the blood pour into my face — he was master of 
more than my thoughts. 

'* Knowing what I do? " I repeated. 
*' Yes, about Grey; you covet his wife. But the law 
can find cause to remove him from his envied place ; you 
know that; in your place I should do it.'* 

I looked at him fixedly, and then, in his turn, I saw 
his face redden and his eyes shift from mine. Knowl- 
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edge came to me suddenly, knowledge of that which k^ 
had hidden so deftly under his smiling, carelesB BtdK* 
If he knew my secret I also know his, and he WM i 
treacherous friend to Grey. 

** You suggested a course if you were in my place," I 
said, ** then why don't you adopt it? " 

His face reddened yet further. 

*' You assume too much,'' he replied. 

** I assume no more than the facts." 

He hesitated and then I saw the slight thrusting for- 
ward of the chin that betokens resolution. But he did 
not speak just yet. He lighted a cigar deliberately while 
I waited with an equal patience. 

** You want a frank answer? " he asked at last 

'' None other." 

** Because even with Grey out of the way I do not 
think I could yet win. Meanwhile it suits me better to 
have Grey in the way, in the way of others as well as 
myself." 

I admired his impudence and cool calculation, but I 
felt that I had gained a hold over him by penetrating his 
secret. The card that I held against him matched the 
card that he held against me. Yet I felt a certain new 
respect for the man, because so pure and noble a woman 
as Alicia had lighted a passion in him. Surely that in 
itself was not wholly an unworthy flame. But I reverted 
to his original question. 

'* Whatever Grey may be," I said, ** I feel that I 
would not profit by his baseness if I could.*' 

** It's quixotism," he said tersely. " You may be 
throwing away your only chance." 
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Be did not porsae that sabject, but with a courteous 
^ he passed on. He never looked back, but I watched 
Urn, talking on at a steady, even gait, a distinguished 
^gure and, I knew, a strong man. I wondered why he 
id asked me the original question which had led him 
to a betrayal never foreseen, and I concluded that it 
9 a mingling of recklessness, and of a fondness for a 
lain sort of theatricalism. Perhaps he was now my 
onent in more senses than one, and he would rejoice 
itJy in the belief that the knowledge inspired fear. 




CHAPTER IX 

AT THE CAPITAL 

I STATED nearly two weeks in Louisville after tl 
tion, and I was much at the home of Guthrie, goini 
either alone or with Jimmy Warfield. They were 
ant days for me in many ways. Summer had coi 
business in the law was lax, leaving leisure, but th( 
weather was not sufficiently advanced to drive 
away to the mountains or the seaside. I saw conti 
at the Outhries' the best the town afforded, not 
the most fashionable perhaps, but seldom unintei 
Alicia was present two or three times and we € 
into a tacit agreement neither to seek nor to avo 
another. I hope that I am not a boaster or a bn 
but I believe my presence and sympathy gave her 
tain support in this troubled period of her life. 1 
she was unconscious of it. I have never seen a 
with so absolutely pure a mind, but it gave me t 
and I am sure guiltless joy to know that she 
on me. 

Meanwhile I noticed that Harrison was conduct 
insidious pursuit of Alicia. He seemed to me to 
to the predatory tribe, the lean, fine type of the h 
wolf, but the himtcr all the same. He was a cull 
man, who had travelled widely and I understood 1 
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id in Ills house a magnificent library and some pictures 
f both the old and modem masters, which latter is the 
lore remarkable as our State is not yet old enough and 
ich enough to have acquired a taste for great painting. 

It so chanced that Alicia came to a house one evening 
while we were both there, and I was a keen observer of 
Harrison's manner toward her. It was quiet and def- 
erential, showing those qualities that any woman, good 
or bad, was bound to like, that is, respect, admiration 
aid a tempered feeling. The predatory fangs were 
hidden, and Alicia could feel that she was neither pitied 
nor hunted, merely admired and observed with sym- 
pathy. 

I realized with a sudden fear that such a man might 
«id by making Alicia love him, and if he felt the time 
was ripe he would not hesitate to sweep Grey from his 
path. 

Thus the days passed and Harrison followed Alicia 
3bout, respectfully attentive and most silent. I knew 
that he helped her with Grey, that is he kept the man out 
of her way nearly all the while and at other times 
soothed and modified his rough spirit. I saw that she 
Was beginning to regard him with more leniency, as a 
Wend who served her well, when she needed a friend 
^ost, and I could think of no way to stop his insidious 
advance. But I knew all the time that Harrison was 
helping Grey with Pauline Harmon, furthering the in- 
^^i?ue and making the road smooth for it. Shreds of 
gossip about the two, unmistakably true floated to me 
^ow and then, and Grey was seen more seldom than ever 
^ the company of his own wife. 
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When the midsummer heats arrived I went ba 
Carlton, and was received by Uncle Paul and Aunt 
as their own son who could now be tmsted wi 
reserve. 

Perhaps I have not stated before tiiat I was f 
man, a very rich man for our State. I had inherite 
thousand acres of land in one of the finest countiei 
in the days of my wildness and disgrace Uncle Pai 
guarded it with a wise head and skillful hand, 
over, a valuable coal mine had been recently disco 
on some neglected slopes of mine far out in the i 
tains and large revenues were now coming in fron 
source. 

Thus, I did not practice the law because I n 
money, but because I liked the profession, and beci 
thought I could be of service in it. My life in j 
had given me new thoughts and had made me set 
things. It seemed to me that the rich in our eo 
were not doing their full duty. I am bitterly agaii 
privileged classes, but from my reading, I have a a 
respect for the better part of the aristocracy in En| 
which tries to make part payment to the State ai 
Nation in return for its privileges. There is 8om< 
in noblesse oblige. 

The regular elections were held in November, 
was present at my own, mere formality though the 
was, as Sumpter County is heavily Democratic. 1 
went back to Louisville and found, to my great mcu 
that Harrison also was to be a member of the next 
lature. The nominee in his district had been sue 
stricken by a fatal illness. His death occurred oa 
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before the election, and there was a great scurrying 
to find a man to take his place. Some one jokingly 
oned Harrison, and when the joke was passed on 
I he amazed them all by accepting, 
king back now on what occurred not so long ago, 
k that Harrison's acceptance of so small a post 
ould take him moreover outside his habitual circles 
le to a mixture of impulses. It may be that he had 
I tired of all his old pleasures and wished a new 
Q, it may be that he was looking far ahead and 
now a leverage, and it may be that he thought he 
ing something likely to further him in the good 
I of Alicia. And I have a little belief away down 
bottom of my heart that I was partly the cause of 
would match himself against me, what I did he 
Duld do. Perhaps Harrison himself, acute as he 
d not know just why he did it. 
autumn passed quickly, and winter, clear and 
►Id, came in its place. The mercury went down to 
id thick ice formed on all the streams. At night 
I houses cracked like pistol shots as they con- 
, but by day there was a brilliant sun and skies of 
cloudless blue. The Legislature was to meet as 
n the last day of the year, and after the Christ- 
lidays with Uncle Paul and Aunt Jane I went 
Frankfort on the day before the calling of the 

7ery first day of my arrival I walked to the peni- 
r — the temptation was irresistible — ^and strolled 
its sombre gray walls. It seemed incredible now 
?ee years of my life had been passed behind those 
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stones. It was another man who had been tiiere or 
least my old self had been recreated. 

After my circuit of the walls I left the place ai 
passed into the purer regions on the hiUs, where I look 
down at the pretty town, the noble river and the coilfl 
ridges beyond. It was a wintry world, but pore m 
beautiful, and as I walked there on the heights, I « 
joined by Judge Wharton of the Court of Appeals, m 
I speak particularly of him now, because he was a go 
influence in my life, a friend to whom I owe moch, ai 
who owes little to me. I had met him once before, 13 
as we strolled back and forth he gave me out of the fia: 
of a vast experience much good advice, some of iriiicl 
am happy to say I took. 

The formal opening of the Legislature occurred t 
next day and the House was called to order by Speak 
Warfield. Jimmy wore a rose in his button hole and ii 
black frock coat was buttoned tightly about him, but h 
light manner was shed for the time, and he was a digs 
fled and impressive figure. He made a short speech, fa 
of good sense, and then we devoted most of the bri 
session to getting acquainted with each other. 

I confess to a feeling of pride when I took the oflk' 
chair that was to be mine for the next four or fl 
months. The formal seal had been put upon my 
habilitation and instead of obeying orders I was now c 
to give them. My desk was next to the aisle on my U 
and the man on my right was a bushy-whiskered fam 
of middle age from the part of the State that we call l 
Pennyroyal, Thomas J. Peden by name. He leat 
over to me just after Warfield finished his speech a 
said: 
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" We must be friends, Clarke; I can't quarrel with a 
man from whom I've got to borrow postage stamps all 
through the session." 

I agreed, bat I was sure that I should like him on his 
own acconnt Many of these farmers conceal a lot of 
direwdnesB and penetration under a rustic appearance, 
and bad grammar doesn't always mean either bad morals 
or bad judgment. 

I was on the right hand side of the House and Har- 
rison was on the left, with several of the Louisville mem- 
bers about him. I soon saw that he was going to be a 
power on the floor. His wonderful self-command, his 
li^t ironic manner, and his keenness of attack and retort 
quickly made him feared and admired. He posed chiefly 
as a free lance and as one who is against most things. 
For this a man needs unmitigated assurance and a will- 
ingness to hurt the feelings of others, rather than intellect, 
although Harrison had plenty of the latter. His unspar- 
ing tongue soon frightened the weaker-kneed members, 
gave him a reputation and also made him enemies. But 
he attended to the duties of his place far more closely 
than I had thought and was present every day at the 
full session, although he always went to Louisville on 
Saturday afternoons, not returning until Monday morn- 
ing. 

I was absorbed for the next two or three weeks in my 
new occupation, striving to learn what I could about 
legislation, the bills that were to be considered, and the 
character and temperament of my fellow members. 
Peden and I became great friends. True to his promise 
he borrowed postage stamps from me regularly — but he 
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paid them back with religious accoracy. Often he mn 
remarks about the other members that surprised me wi 
their penetration. 

'' A dangerous man," he said once, nodding town 
Harrison, '' a sight smarter than he looks. Don't y< 
ever buy him for a fool." 

I went several times to the house of Judge Whartc 
where I became, I know, a welcome visitor, and I al 
extended my acquaintance among the residents of t 
capital. Frankfort has a pleasant little society, partic 
larly bright and gay when the General Assembly mee 
and the city itself is not without historic interest Th 
the days passed agreeably enough and I began to ft 
that I had settled into my place. 

But about this time occurred an incident that gave n 
a shiver. Every new Legislator feels it his duty to ii 
vestigate everything. In my own humble opinion, wlA 
is given for no more than it is worth, we have cirrie 
the rage for exposure in our country too far, and f 
frequently expose when there is nothing to be expoied. 

Nothing would satisfy some of the new members ba 
a trip through the penitentiary. Surely they would di« 
cover great evils there. Perhaps the warden or depnti< 
had been flogging convicts to death ; it was impossiUe I 
say what atrocities might not be uncovered. I was aab 
to go along and T consented. Peden also was of the part 

For the second time in my life I entered the gn 
gates of the penitentiary, but now as an honored gne 
and I felt a singular mingling of emotions, of shame a 
of pride, of apprehension and of confidence. I did i 
notice until I was inside that Harrison had joined na 
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It was a cold winter day, but golden with sunshine, 
Md we stood in the same yard, across which I had 
marehed a thousand times in a striped suit and with hair 
cropped The same warden who had received me and 
lAo had given me back my money and civilian clothing 
when I left led us now. It seemed to me that he had not 
dumged a particle, the same iron-gray hair, the same 
ken but kindly gray eyes and if I had counted the 
wrinkles in his face I should probably have found them 
the same in number. I was introduced to him and I 
shook hands with him, but I took care not to give him a 
strong grip. He looked pleasantly into my face, but he 
did not know me from Adam. 

We prowled about, sometimes with the warden and 
sometimes without him; occasionally a member of our 
party left the main body and hunted around alone, hop- 
JDg to find a hidden horror, but my interest was far 
different. I could tell my associates more about the 
prison and prison life than they would learn in a hun- 
dred years from such trips as this, and the thought actu- 
ally gave me a feeling of superiority. 

We passed more than one convict whom I knew well. 

An old ** lifer," named Walker, was bold enough to 

ask me for a chew of tobacco. In the old times I had 

obtained tobacco for him more than once, and now 

borrowing a plug from a member of our party who 

chewed, I presented it to him. He thanked me and 

shuffled away, like the warden not knowing me from 

Adam. 

Our wanderings took us bye and bye toward the black- 
smith ^op. It is possible that indirectly I led the way 
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thither, drawn by the strong attraction old associatioDi 
always have for us. It gave me a strange thrill when 1 
went into the place. The great bellows was going and 
the bed of coals flared into a white heat. Hammers were 
ringing on iron with a steady rhythmic beat, but they 
stopped when we entered. The warden was telling na 
about the methods of the place and was giving m the 
names of the men who worked there. Four of then 1 
knew and one a stalwart scoundrel named Carter from 
the western part of the State had been second to m< 
with the great sledge in my day. Now I divined at (mc< 
that he was my successor with that massive tool. 

I looked about and walked hither and thither wliil« 
the warden talked, and when I last came back to tit 
little group which he was addressing, I paid heed to hi 
words because he was speaking of things that affeete^ 
me. 

** This has always been one of our least troublesom 
departments," he was saying. ** I think the physiefi 
labor, the regular beat of the hammers and the vivi^ 
colors of the fires have a soothing effect upon the met 
Of course that seems far-fetched, but I am inclined t 
believe in it." 

I did not doubt his theory at all. I knew it to be tnu 
Who should know better! 

'' We also have here something that marks achieve 
ment," continued the warden, *^ and it is this grea 
sledge. The man who can swing it is the real king a 
the blacksmith shop. Show them how it is doni 
Carter." 

One of the men with his tongs put a pieee of ire 
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in the coals, and the man at the bellows began to pump. 
The iron was quickly at a white heat, then it was taken 
\ oat and held on the anvil. Carter meanwhile had been 
leaning on the great sledge, a satisfied smirk on his face. 
I knew the scamp— a twenty year man — ^thoroughly. He 
was proad of his strength and would make tbe best dis- 
play he eould for the Members. Now he lifted the huge 
hanuner and beat with rhythmic stroke upon the iron, 
spreading it out into a sheet. The shop rang with the 
i^ar music of the blows, and the great muscles on 
Carter's arms coiled and uncoiled as he swung the heavy 
tool. When the iron was beaten flat, he let the hammer 
drop by his side, and leaned upon the handle, ready to 
receive the applause that quickly came. 

Harrison felt approvingly of his muscle. 

'*I suppose few men can swing that hammer T " he 
said. 

*Not many," replied Carter, with the calm satisfac- 

"®^ of one who is of the chosen few. ** There ain't 

^^^6'n two or three in the whole place who can do it at 

^' But there was a man once, a real man. Oh ! he was 

*j^^, I tell you!" 

A man once, a real man ! well, who was this man? " 

^®<J Harrison, his interest aroused. 

* felt a sudden chilling of the blood, because I knew 

^^t was coming. 

,t It was Johnson, Charlie Johnson," replied Carter. 

^e's been gone two or three years now — a burglar he 

^- He was lighter than me and built more slim, least 

^y^ he looked so, but he did have a chest like a brick 

^^e. I think he just naturally turned into iron while 
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he was here. You ought to have seen him swing th 
sledge." 

'' What kind of a man was he, this red manT " ask 
Harrison. 

I think it was a chance question merely intended 
carry on the conversation — ^I do not believe he had t 
remotest suspicion, but my blood chilled again. 

'' Young fellow/' replied Carter, " tall, good lookin' 
he came from Louisville, I think — ^I kinder liked him, 
never did me no harm, an' I'd like to know where he 
now." 

It looked like a startling coincidence, but it was n 
the conversation had led to it almost inevitably, and m 
I turned my face away from Carter, pretending to i 
amine things on the other side of the shop. Yet it ^ 
impossible that he should recognize me, especially 
such a group. Put a man in a world in which he 1 
never been before, in a world which hitherto has seem 
impossible, and a month later his own brother would i 
know him. As I stood thus, with my face turned awJ 
all my courage came back and with it a certain has 
defiance, incited, perhaps, by what the warden was j' 
then saying. I felt as if a challenge were being made 
me, and, as there is a reckless strain in us alll was reB 
to respond. 

'* Would any of you gentlemen like to try the hJ 
mer, and see how hea\y it is! " the warden was aski 

Harrison shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Thank you, no," he said, 'Mt is beyond my aspi 
tions." 

Peden seized the handle in a tight grasp and sin: 
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fle hammer once or twice on the anvil, but it was obvi- 
ously with an effort and he put it down again, panting. 

"It proves to me that I'm a farmer and not a black- 
fflnith," he said, " I've enough. What do you think you 
could do, Clarke f With a shoulders and chest like yours, 
you ought to have a lot of strength." 

"Maybe I have," I said recklessly. " At any rate 
ITltiy." 

I took off my overcoat and gloves, and seizing the 
handle, I swung the hammer lightly aloft. The old 
familiar feel of it, familiar despite time passed, sent a 
singular thrill through me. For the moment I was com- 
panion to Carter, the convict, a brother convict, and I 
was full of pride because I could wield the great sledge 
80 easily. My muscles tightened and my lungs filled 
^th air, much, I think as those of a mediaeval knight 
Dinst have done, when he faced a worthy enemy in the 
toumament. 

The iron had been heated again and placed upon the 

*^vil. Crash! I brought the hammer down upon it. 

^i then I whirled it aloft and brought it down again 

^^i then again and again and again. The shop rang 

^th the blows and I heard little cries of surprise that 

Pleased me. It was foolish of me and more than reckless, 

"^t the human mind will rebel at times against long sup- 

P^^ion, and, for the moment, I was in a state in which 

^^d not care. The thoughtless boy was in the ascendant. 

The iron was beaten out flat in much less time than 

^^i*ter hiftd taken. Then I cast the great hammer aside 

^d began carelessly to put on my overcoat and gloves. 

^^rrison gave me a critical examining look. 
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'' Upon my word, Clarke," he said in his usual vein of 
light irony. '' You are quite a prodigy. I should haws 
thought that no man could do that without long and 
hard training." 

Carter was staring at me. 

'^ I didn't think anybody in the woild but Chailie 
Johnson could do it," he said, and a sudden shiver 
passed over me. All at once I realized my folly, and the 
insensate boyish pride in mere muscularity slipped from 
me. 

" I trained hard at college with the clubs and baUs," 
I said with affected carelessness, and then I turned to 
leave the shop, expecting the others to follow just as a 
group always follows any one who pushes himself for- 
ward as a leader. I was right, and I quickly had them 
out of the shop, but as I went I was conscious that Car- 
ter's eyes were following me in a stare of bewilderment 
Harrison also gave me two or three more critical looks, 
but he seemed to be taking a sort of physical measure- 
ment of me, instead of nourishing suspicions. 

I felt better when I was outside in the clear cold air, 
though still inwardly bewailing my folly. I was anxious 
now to leave the penitentiary at once, as the sight of it 
weighed upon me, but I did not choose to hurry, lest 
Harrison should conceive a sudden idea that I was 
anxious to get away from something. Of him alone I 
had any fear, because he alone was interested in watch- 
ing me. But he did not revert to the subject and he was 
the oue presently to suggest that we end the visit. 

When we left the penitentiary, I returned to my room. 
Then I felt the shiver of apprehension again, but it 
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VDcklj p&med. How could any one now connect me 

vftb Chutes Johnson, the convict The links that would 

Jbnra boimd me to liim were not only broken, they were 

iholiite^ BoaBing. Such a thing as a similar identity 

voold seem to the world impossible in this case. 




CHAPTER X 
grey's ambition 

The first two or three weeks of the session were of A 
routine nature, productive only of bills, hackneyed ia 
their nature or of a merely local interest, but at the end 
of that time the torch that startled a conflagration wv 
lighted. 

The national census had been taken, and under the i^ 
apportionment Kentucky with her high birth rate be- 
came entitled to an increase of one representative in ths 
Lower House of Congress. It was the duty of the hegtr 
lature to make the reapportionment, that is to create ths 
new Congressional districts and, in this business, I aooB 
saw the sinister hand of Harrison. 

He had been making great progress in the Hooie 
by the double weapons of charm and fear. He attraeted 
some by his knowledge and wit and others were frigbt- 
ened by his sarcasm and willingness to say cnttinf 
things. I saw that he was becoming a power, althooi^ 
I did not fathom even yet the depth of his designs. He 
was sliowing the deepest interest in public life, and bi« 
attention was assiduous. The new game with its ^ 
('omplexity and variety, its heights and depths plM^ 
him. 

An apportionment bill gives an opportunity for i 
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e chicanery, but my friend Peden, brought in the 
one which was strictly fair. It was evident, how- 
from the beginning that Peden 's just and impar- 
bill would meet powerful opposition, and that a 
lin faction within the majority party was bent on 
ing every advantage it could, whether the means be 
or unfair. Harrison, in a biting speech, charac- 
£d the bill as quixotism, and I learned that a new 
making an obviously one-sided and unjust appor- 
ment, would be presented by a machine member, 
ed Connor, from Louisville. But I guessed that its 
er was Harrison, and that he had written it. I now 
in to suspect also that he meant to make himself the 
locratic leader of the State ; that is, the Kingmaker. 
lie fight over the measure thickened fast, and soon 
lines were sharply drawn. Harrison, the indications 
ing good, was the life and soul of the oppositiou. 
ov^Ti bill was not yet presented as the fate of the 
en measure was to be decided by Democratic caucus, 
r which the party would be bound by the decision of 
majority, whatever that might be. 
seemed that Harrison would certainly be triumph- 
and his opponents could do nothing at present but 
t for delay. It was probably because the case looked 
esperate that I became the leader of the supporters, 
% else wanting the place. People generally spoke 
ne as its champion, and as it became a habit with 
'PS I began to regard myself in that light also. 
hus affairs dragged for about two weeks, and one 
nioon I went for one of my favorite walks on the 
'. It was still the dead of winter and the river yet 
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lay under its glittering sheet of ice, but the crisp 
phere was full of vitality and life. I met Judge 'WhartOB 
and we walked on together, talking at first about topis 
which form the general food of conversation. After a 
while he came to our fight in the House. 

** I've followed your course there, Mr. Claite," lut 
said. 

" What do you think of it? " I asked anxiously— I 
wanted very much to have his good opinion. 

'* It is what I expected you would do," he said. " Di 
you know, Mr. Clarke, that you have the qualities of i 
fighter! " 

" No," I replied in some surprise, '' I did not knsv 

it." 

'* Doubtless you did not. But most people with atof^ 
tempers are tenacious. You won't repeat what I say, tat 
I think you ought to continue the battle, though that > 
superfluous advice to you. It is an opening for yoo. 
You are on the right side, and if you fail, you fail in i 
good cause with all the odds against you, but if yoa 
succeed, you will have achieved a wonderful triumph.'* 

What he said sank deeply in my mind and confirmed 
me in ray course. When I left him I felt encouraged and 
uplifted, because it was a great gratification to me to 
have his approval. 

We parted at the outskirts of the city, and I strolled 
on by the Capitol and then walked toward the railroad 
station. As I approached the latter in the growing twi- 
light, I saw a figure in front of me walking briskly. The 
familiar look of the upright carriage and the shonlden 
well thrown back, told me that it was Harrison. I dumU 
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not hxve paid any further attention to him, but just 
then a Louisville train pulled in and a man who alighted 

trom it shook hands with him warmly. 
The rays from the station are light fell directly upon 

&e face of the man and with a start I recognized Orey. 

I should have turned away at once, but he saw me and 

ealled out in a bluff manner that he meant to be friendly : 
" How are you, Clarke? I say won't you shake hands 

with a fellow since you've got to be a great man! " 
I gave my hand reluctantly, and not liking at all the 

contact of his I dropped it as soon as possible. It seemed 
[ to me that it would have been more befitting in him after 

vfaat had passed and the talk, to have ignored me, but 

*pparently he had forgotten it. He was now all for 

comradeship and joviality. 
"You should be glad to see me, Clarke, old fellow," 

iesaid, ** because I'm going to stay in this tight little 

town of yours for a while. I hear that a man can have 

a good time here when the Legislature is in session." 

*' It depends upon what one calls a good time," I 
replied. 

" We know what a good time is, don't we! " he ex- 
claimed thrusting an elbow into my side with hideous 
familiarity. 

I drew off from him with as much dignity as I could 
nuster and replied far from warmly : 

**No, I do not." 

But he refused to be repulsed, hooked me on one arm, 
larrison on the other and insisted on walking thus to the 
lotel. Fortunately Frankfort is not a crowded place, 
nd it was dark. I was spared spectators, save a newsboy 
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or two, and at the steps of the hotel I was able to d 
myself. I returned to the lobby after dinner and 1 
Harrison smoking in a comer alone. I drew up a 
and sat down near him. 

'* Why have you brought him here? " I asked. 

He took his cigar from his mouth, held it lights 
tween his fingers and regarded me with innocent woi 

' ' I ! I brought him here T " he repeated. 

** Yes," I said impatiently. "You know that 
did. We've been frank with each other so far. "^ 
cease now? " 

'* That's true," he replied meditatively. " Thei 
no reason why we should cease. You are right. I 
bring him here. Grey, not having anything else tc 
has allowed himself to be attacked by the political mi 
He has got the foolish idea which some people have 
money can do anything. He is perhaps the richest 
in the State and he is wild enough to believe that i 
poured out some scores of thousands, he might get 
next nomination for the Governorship or somet 
equally as good. So I've told him to come dowi 
Frankfort and get acquainted." 

I looked directly into his eyes and I said: 

''That isn't all." 

I saw a faint flush creep into his cheeks, but m • 
ment it was gone '' like snow on the desert's dnsty fs 

** No, it isn't all," he replied calmly. " I might 1 
known that you would guess it. I brought him bee 
he is going to bring Mrs. Grey. I want to see her li 
What have you to say about it? " 

I felt a flush in my own cheeks and I saw him ais9 
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** I see," he said, ** -I'm serving you as well as myself. 

low, Clarke, be frank and admit to me that either you 

r I ought to have her. Such a man as that is not worthy 

>i the ownership of Alicia Grey." 
He jerked his finger toward the ceiling — Grey was 

lomewhere in a room above. But I felt the flush on my 

AbAs deepen. I did not like his way of speaking of 

Alicia. 
" I don't want to discuss her with anybody," I said. 
He laughed again. 

"You needn't," he replied, ** I know just how you 
rtand without your saying a word. But you are more of 
t Puritan than I am." 

His smile was hateful to me, but I knew that he imder- 
stood me. Ah, if the whole truth be told, I should rather 
have seen her the wife of Harrison than of Grey. He at 
least was a man and he valued her at her full worth. 
However, I rose and with a nod I left him. 
** Think it over," he called after me. 
Harrison had not exaggerated Grey's folly. The man 
^as a genuine candidate for the Governorship, that is 
for the Democratic nomination, which was equivalent to 
an election. He engaged a large suite of apartments in 
the best hotel and began to entertain lavishly. Harrison, 
I could see, was egging him on, and, in a measure, hold- 
^^ a restraining hand over him, but he was regarded, 
nevertheless, as what politicians call an '* easy thing." 
^ile Harrison might modify his political propaganda, 
ne did not seek to interfere with his personal conduct or 
expenditures. Wine was flowing incessantly in Grey's 
rooms and he was, at all times the jolly good fellow. 
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bj aired so maeh in Alicia, seemed to me more clearly 
fcfined than ever. Pale and sad she was, but her head 
was erect and she had that pride for which I know no 
other name than the pride of purity. But the sadness 
in the beantiful eyes was unmistakable. Quietly dressed 
md quiet in manner, she was a wonderful contrast to 
lier flamboyant husband, who radiated noisy color. I 
noticed with a sort of secret pleasure that she did not 
eome in by the side of him, but walked a little ahead, as 
if she did not belong to him in the intimate manner of 
IiTisband and wife. 

She did not see me — ^my table stood in a little alcove, 
partly hidden by curtains — and I watched her for a little 
while. She still preserved at the table her attitude 
aloofness and the couple were silent. I could see thj 
Grey felt some fear of her — ^his stiflf manner, his few 
words and his occasional wary glances at her indicated 
it. The Grey of this moment was a very different Grey 
from the Grey of his political headquarters, and I was 
glad to know it. 

Presently they became three at the table and the third 
person was Harrison. He took his seat as if he belonged 
there, and his manner was quite intimate. Grey seemed 
to feel relief at his coming, but Alicia's face expressed 
nothing. I watched them yet a little while longer and 
I saw more clearly than ever before Harrison 's influence 
over Grey ; it might extend further than politics, and my 
filing it was the reason why I rose and went over to 
their table. 

Knowing the Greys so well it was the proper Thing 
for me to speak to them at once, but I prcjbably should 
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not have done so had it not been for Harrison's per 
ing presence and the feelings that it aroused in me. 

I think I detected a slight look of annoyance on 1 
rison 's face, when he saw me, and that gave me pleai 
Grey frowned — apparently he wished to be my fri 
only when his wife was absent — but Alicia gave n 
smile of welcome — there was nothing in ordinary « 
intercourse forbidding it, and I told her in a for 
common-place manner that I was glad to see he: 
Frankfort. They asked me to sit at their table, ai 
accepted, the waiter making the change for me. 

I confess that while I spoke in a common-place i 
ner my feelings were far from being so. We four, w 
lives were connected in such a singular way and w 
were destined to be interwoven yet more closely \ 
sitting around a common table and saying idle word 
if we were mere chance acquaintances who had met 
would pass. Harrison did most of the talking, retai 
social gossip that he had brought down from Louiff 
and I seemed to detect a slight strain under his 
parently easy and indifferent manner. I said little, 
contented myself with occasional glances at Alicia 
wondered what she thought of Harrison, whether 
regarded him as a platonic friend who wished in an 
obtrusive way to give her his intellectual and moral i[ 
pathy, but she neither did nor said anything that wc 
indicate her thoufrhts. 

After dinner, Grey said they expected to see a g 
deal of me now, as we were staying at the same hotel i 
ought to meet many times in Frankfort. I replied wit 
polite nothing and then we entered the large parlor. 
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I wanted to have a few words alone with Alicia, I had 
noUuDg particular to say, but I wished to say it apart 
fiom those two men. It was hard to get the chance. Har- 
Jwa watched me like a hawk, and Alicia herself made 
BO opportunities. But a Member came presently to the 
door and asked to see Harrison just a moment on political 
He could not well refuse, and Grey, with his 
of importance taking it for granted that he also 
was eoneemed, stepped into the hall with him* 

" I am sorry you have come here," I said to Alicia. 

"But I had to come. It was my place.'* 

She turned upon me a look so sad, so appealing, which 
nid 80 plainly: " Do not scold me, do not add to my 
burdens," that I had no heart to say more. But even 
then she was thinking more of me than of herself. 

"Do they — any of them suspect that you were — 
*we— " she began to ask. 

I knew well what she meant and saved her the pain 
of saying ** in prison here." 

" I do not think so," I replied, ** unless possibly Mr. 
Harrison — I did a foolish thing once, of which I shall 
tdl you later." 

Harrison and Orey came back at that moment, and 
^^7 frowned when he saw me talking to Alicia, al- 
though, for all he knew, we might have been discussing 
^e weather. It was curious that he should regard me 
^&ixi with suspicion, while placing the most implicit 
^^dence in Harrison, who was not to be trusted at all. 

* Come, Alicia," he said roughly, ** I think we'd bet- 
^ go up to our own rooms. You'll excuse us, Mr. 
Clarke." 
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Few things have ever hurt me more. I saw Alicii^ 
face whiten, and she flinched a little as if she had been 
struck, but she was his, she belonged to him body, if not 
soul, and without a word she followed him, just as I 
suppose in the ancient times, a beautiful Greek captifv 
had to follow her brutal Roman lord and master. I 
should have been glad of the right to strike him down, 
but the right was all on his side, and I could do nothiDK 
but stay in the parlor and drum angrily on the window 
sill with my fingers. 

Harrison came up to mc, and his look showed amlB^ 
ment and also a certain sympathy. 

** I understand your feelings, Mr. Clarke," he nid. 
'' Why shouldn't It I share them. I asked you once 
before why you didn't use your knowledge. It wouM 
be to your benefit not to mine — well why don't yout 
And rescue hert " 

'' I don't know that she wants to be rescued in socb i 
way," I replied, and then I added desperately; *' I cant 
be a spy, even on Grey." 

'' You are an obstinate man," he said, '' and you don*t 
deserve ever to win her." 

Then he went away, whistling some popular air that 
made only a painful buzzing in my head. 

I had spoken the truth when I told Alicia I was sorry 
she had come. At first I did not know whether I wm 
glad or sorry, but now I knew that I was sorry, and it 
was for her sake. Before her obviously lay an ordeal to 
which no woman should ever be subjected. She did not 
love her husband, but her respect must suffer when his 
was disregarded. She saw him wheedled, cajoled, preyed 
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upon and nade ridiculous in the eyes of intelligent 
people. She knew nothing of the intricacies of politics, 
of the little rings and cabals, of the wheels within wheels, 
but she had a clear mind and she could see that her 
itttband must have little chance for the governorship. 
Above all she knew that even if he had such a chance he 
was unfit for it, and would disgrace it, himself and her. 
Qr^ insisted that Alicia should come into his head- 
Vuuters at times and make herself agreeable to his bench- 
Dien. I heard from Harrison a history of one of these 
occasions. It is a singular thing, or perhaps it is not a 
singular thing, as we were similarly situated, that a sort 
of friendship existed between Harrison and myself at 
this period. 

" Clarke," he said, ** we were all in there having a 
good time. You know what sort of a place Grey 's is — 
the six rooms were thrown together, and everybody was 
doing just as he d — d pleased. I put in that adjective 
because nothing else will describe it. Some were drink- 
ing, some were playing cards, and some were telling 
stories that no lady could afford to let her husband hear. 
Need I say that all the bars were down. The front door 
opened and in came Mrs. Grey all alone. 

** She was not dressed elaborately, some simple gray 
stuff and no jewels, but I never saw a woman carry her- 
self more proudly. You know what a way she has of 
raising that head of hers with the wonderful glossy 
crown on it, every thread spun separately in some celes- 
tial workshop, and the look of absolute innocence and 
purity that she always sends straight at you. Well, some 
of those hardened scamps were disposed to go on with 
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th«-ir iiois(% until they saw \u'V fai-i', hut tln-ii •.:.■.• 
wilted/' 

Harrison paused and smiled, although I saw that he 
was moved in another way. 

** I've heard of the work of missionaries, I've heird 
of sudden conversions," he continued, ** but I don't be- 
lieve any other was so sudden as that. The cards were 
hidden away and the bottles and glasses were shuflSed ■• 
far out of sight as possible. Then if it had not been for 
Mrs. Grey herself the silence would have been absolutely 
painful, because those men, not being used to purity md 
goodness don't know how to behave when they are in its 
presence, even w^hen they want to do the right thing. 
But Mrs. Grey seemed not to see their constraint, ahc 
was all grace and gentle dignity, none of your affected 
piety, nor frivolity nor overfriendliness either, but it 
seemed as if an angel had come into those rooms, no no* 
an angel either, because she is flesh and blood, with pas*' 
sions under that still white face of hers, but a lovel>' 
unspoiled child, hardly knowing what unclean thought^ 
are, despite that licentious scoundrel to whom she i^ 
tied." 

lie stopped and never before had I seen Harrison sho^ 
such strong emotion. Ilis face flushed suddenly and s 
si>ark leaped from his eye. 

** By God, Clarke," lie burst out. ** You or I, one 
will have to rescue Alicia Grey from that man! " 

'' How? " 

** I know how, if she would, but I can't rescue her 
nicroly to give her to you. I'd rather see her suffer in 
purgatory for a while yet than to lose my own chance.'* 
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igajn I was attracted toward this man and felt for 

liim a throb of friendship. He at least would be a cham- 
pion of Alicia. Bnt I did not know anything fit to say 
at that moment and I was silent until his passion passed 
and he resumed his narrative. 

"She didn't stay very long," he said, ** but she did 
all that a good wife should to further her husband's 
political ambition. She spoke courteously to all those 
beelers and strikers and dead beats. She said she was 
glad they were friends of her husband, and both were 
very grateful to them for their support. If she saw 
about them the signs of dissipation and roystering she 
took no notice, but treated them as if they were just 
as good as she was.*' 

I could see the scene, Alicia's white face and uplifted 
lead among all that battered crew. 

" WeU, what then? " I asked. 

** Nothing. She did not stay long, but when she left 
It was at least a half hour until they recovered. But 
Uiey recovered. Don 't you forget that, Clarke. In such 
crowds good emotions are but fleeting and when the 
cause is gone they are gone with it. In a half hour the 
drinking and the gambling and the story telling were in 
flood the same as ever. ' ' 

The story stirred me as the scene itself had stirred 
Harrison. Perhaps Alicia, in her purity, was not con- 
scious of her full degradation. I felt fresh anger against 
^fcy, because he dragged her among such people, but I 
^as roused from such thoughts by the peculiar gaze that 
Harrison bent upon me. 

"IVe learnt one thing, Clarke," he said, ** which it 
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may interest you and perhaps please you to know. Mr. 
Grey occupies one room and Mrs. Grey occupies another. 
In some senses Air. Grey is, I am sure, a stranger now." 

I felt my face burning. I hated to hear him speak in 
such a way of the woman whom I loTed, and yet I 
glad to know it. But I could not say anything. 

** My motive was good, only," he said. 

" I believe you there," I replied. 




CHAPTER XI 

BUCKS, OF THE MOUNTAINS 

The situation became truly embarrassing to me in 
Biany respects. Grey, friendly before the arrival of 
Alicia, now chose to regard me, as I have said, with 
hostile eyes, while daily falling further under the in- 
fluence of Harrison. His self-styled lieutenant Con- 
nor also began to be disagreeable, and to make rather 
personal remarks to me, which I considered beneath my 
dignity to resent openly. Patrick Henry Connor, born 
in a western ward of Louisville, was a city politician of 
the minor type. He had been unfortunate perhaps in 
his surroundings and associations as he looked at few 
things openly and directly. He was fond of petty in- 
trigue and made mysteries where there was no mystery. 
In person he was a tall, loud-voiced young man, and he 
was fond of vivid ties and gorgeous vests. 

But Grey dropped his air of hostility once, when we 
met in a hotel hall and instinctively I divined his pur- 
pose. 

** Clarke,'* he said, putting his hand upon my 
shoulder, a thing that I did not like except from a most 
intimate friend, ** you know what I'm doing here, that 
is, what I'm after; now you're a quiet, observant kind 
of fellow, tell me what you think of it." 
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'* I don't just catch your meaning,*' I replied, al- 
though I knew well enough what he meant. 

** Haven't I got the nomination cinched as all 119 
friends say! I'd like to hear from you too. Now speat 
up old man, and say they're right! " 

He slapped me on the shoulder in a manner intended 
to be jovial, but his touch was thoroughly repellent non 
and I moved away a little. He did not seem to notice it. 
but repeated his query in the tone of one who wants anc 
expects to be flattered. I was sorry that he had aakec 
me the question at this time, but being asked it I mad* 
up my mind not to beat around the bush. 

'* You wish my real opinion! " I said. 

'* Of course. Why should I ask you otherwise! " 

*' Political campaigns are always doubtful. I don ' 
think your nomination is a certainty. On the contrar 
I should say that the chances are very much again^ 
you." 

His face fell, and then flushed with an angiy red. 
could see that he was incredulous and that he thought 
meant to offend him. 

'^ Oh, you're against me," he said with an impudeff 
swagger, ** and, of course, you see the way you want ^ 
see." 

** You do me an injustice," I replied gravely, ** I tr 
to see things as they are, and while I am not for yoa— 
I don't think you've had experience enough. Mr. Ore: 
to be Governor of this State — I believe I can look ahe^ 
far enough to know you will not be nominated." 

'' We'll see/' he said, and giving me a malignant 1«> 
he turned on his heel and went away. 
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I was disturbed somewhat over the interview, chiefly 
m Alicia's account. Orey now and then regarded me 
with a green eye and his anger might choose to And a 
vent at present on Alicia. How completely a woman is 
in the hands of her husband ! I asked Jimmy Warfield 
to eome to my room, and I told him of the manner in 
which Grey had questioned me, although I did not refer 
to the subject of Alicia which had led up to it. 

"IVe committed myself very early against Grey," I 
ttid. ** I hope everybody knew it already — ^but I did 
not like to be forced into a declaration by the man him- 
self/' 

"It's just as well,'' said Jimmy Warfield, ** just as 
well all around." 

" All around," he repeated, looking keenly at me and 
then smiling a little. 

I felt my face flush when he repeated the phrase, ** All 
around." I thought I understood him perfectly. Jimmy 
Garfield knew of my love for Alicia and now I was glad 
^hat I had spoken so plainly. 

But Alicia had to pay. That I soon saw. He was 
^fuel to her in the thousand little ways in which a hus- 
band can mistreat his wife, without causing some able- 
Nied man to knock him down. He insisted upon her 
Soing about with him a great deal. He slurred and 
Aeapened her by small, nasty remarks and acts, and she 
^^ it all with a patience and resignation that were little 
short of sublime. I was compelled often to witness his 
conduct, he seemed to take a special joy in it, when I was 
Pr^nt, knowing then that he was torturing us both. 

Harrison, keen observer that he was, did not fail to 
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notice Orey's new line, and after a week he spc 
to me. 

'' I think, Clarke," he said in his cooly euttiu 
like the edge of a knife, ** that ultimately yon 11 
kill Orey. I'm sorry these are not the old tim 
you could challenge him for some imaginary ini 
put him out of the way." 

'' For Ood's sake, don't jest about it Harri 
burst out, '* you remember you said once that eil 
or I would have to rescue her. Well, I wish thj 
you or I could. I can't stand the sight of thjat i 

'' He has the law, religion and the prophets 
side," said Harrison gravely. 

** I know it! I wish he could die! Drink hi 
death! Anything!" I exclaimed. 

'^ He is a very healthy looking man. He has 
usually robust frame. He is likely to last mai 
yet." 

Harrison came close to me and like Orey put 1 
upon my shoulder. But unlike Grey his touch 
repellent. 

** Mr. Clarke," he said, ** you and I have so 
in common, besides our love for Alicia Orey. 1 
stand you thoroughly, and while you and I can i 
friends I wish that we could." 

** Yes," I said, " I would rather be you frie 
your enemy." 

But I knew that we must remain arrayed agau 
other. While I was attracted to him at times tb 
something peculiar and caustic in the temperai 
Harrison that repelled. The man did not mak 
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friends, nor seem to wish them. Moreover, Alicia stood 
between ns, an insuperable bar. 

It became known to the general public that I had de- 
clared myself against Grey, and the report received 
mnch vivid embroidery. I soon perceived also that I 
must expect continual attack from Grey's lieutenants, 
and presently a very serious one came, in a way alto- 
gether miexi)ected. 

We have, as all the world knows, in Eastern Kentucky 
some lingering spirit that favors avenging your own 
quarrel. I think it is inherited in a direct line from the 
Highlands of Scotland, but, be that as it may, it still 
exists and gives us trouble, besides creating in the world 
for the majority of us a reputation that is earned only 
1)7 the minority. 

Now one of the mountain counties had sent to our 
Wislature a man whom hitherto I had noticed but 
lightly, Mr. John Bucks, a huge, swarthy fellow of about 
tt^rty, truculent in manner and used to a rough life, in 
^iich rapid fire rifles and self-action revolvers were im- 
portant articles of furniture. Bucks had taken but little 
Vocal part in the affairs of the House, but I heard that 
Frankfort, a great city to one used only to the mountains 
and the wilderness, had proved rather heady wine for 
lim. Rumors of his exploits in doubtful quarters floated 
bout, but I had not paid any attention to them. 
Now, Bucks suddenly began to cut a figure on the floor 
' the House, and I seemed to be his chief target. Noth- 
g that I said or did pleased him. I was rather amused 
first by Bucks' attacks, crediting them to the virus 
[lich so often sets the poorer section of a State against 
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the richer, and I did not take the trouble to reply. Bat 
my course seemed to infuriate him still further, and \fft 
and bye he became personal. More than once the 
Speaker was forced to call him to order with the heifj 
beating of his gavel, and at last Peden came to me, pall- 
ing his long beard dubiously. 

'* Clarke," he said, " that mountain fellow has got it 
in for you. Have you ever had any quarrel with himi" 

** No, I never spoke a half dozen words to him in vj 
life.'' 

'^ I think you 11 have to answer him sooner or liter. 
He's making a dead set at you, and there's only one mf 
with fellows of that kind." 

Pedcn looked quite serious, and with his long fiogen 
he combed his long beard very thoughtfully, but Ui 
words nevertheless made no deep impression upcm m 
at the time — I suppose my mind was so nearly filled witk 
other subjects that there was no room in it for BudoL 

Mrs. Warren, Alicia's mother, arrived suddenly « 
Frankfort, and for some reasons I was not sorry to kno* 
of her presence. Although I could never overcome Bj 
repugnance to the woman who had sold her danf^ttft 
yet Alicia needed her mother near her. Friends of hs 
own sex she had in plenty in Frankfort, but there w* 
none upon whom she could lean. 

Despite the feeling of repellence that she created ii 
me I sought to ingratiate myself with Mrs. Warren, and 
I talked to her of common topics in Louisville that shmiU 
interest us both. But I made little progress. She skill 
regarded me with the yellow eye of suspicion. Bat dM 
never showed the same aversion toward Harriacm, whot 
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ituod she miuBt have read as easily as my own and who 
the fflost also have known would resort to measures at 
fhich I stopped. I have already commented on the 
let that Grey, too, seemed to trust Harrison while al- 
ays regarding me with unworthy suspicion. I suppose 
At his manner blinded them both and softened the 
ets, or made them look like something else. 
In the course of the day after her mother's arrival, I 
w Alicia alone. When the session of the House closed 
went to my room to work upon some bills and about 
ilight I decided to take a walk as usual. On my way 
i I passed by the small parlor. The door was open 
d the sound of as sad music as I have ever heard came 
om it. I am peculiarly susceptible to the melancholy 
»te in music. I like sad music and cheerful books, an 
rthetic or intellectual contrast, for which I do not 
idertake to account. 

I stopped a moment at the door to listen to the wailing 
lords and then, as I caught the outline of a woman's 
rm, the arm of the woman who sat at the piano, I went 

L 

It was Alicia playing in the dim light and expressing 
hat was in her heart. I knew it, I felt it instinctively 
id it did not need the sight of her sad face to confirm 
e. Her eyes as she bent a little over the piano seemed 
me to be heavy with tears. Her face was a dead 
lite, like ivory, and her hands blended with the keys. 
I think that she heard my footsteps, and I think that 
J knew them, but she went on with the slow, wailing 
flic. What the piece was I do not know — Russian 
•haps, as the Russians seem to me to be a sad people — 
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and the room was full of shadows and ghosts and 
proaches from the past. Rosemary is for remembraz 
but remembrance here filled me with bittemesi. ] 
only had I destroyed my own youth, but her* as i 
and her whole life. I do not claim to be a good man, 
years behind me contained many things that I wished 
forget, but whatever I was and whatever I had bees 
knew that I shoidd have made a far better husband : 
Alicia than George Grey ever was or could be or wial 
to be. I should have loved her and cherished and p 
tected her and never in my basest moments could I hi 
neglected her as George Grey so often did, or have h 
cruel to her as George Grey so often was. 

The music finished, it died away in one last meli 
choly, wailing note that was like the echo of despair, i 
then a terrible thing happened. Alicia suddenly f 
her face in her hands and burst into a fit of hysten 
weeping, not vociferous crying like the grief of the che 
and the common, but low sobs drawn from the tc 
bottom of her chest that shook her from head to foot 

*' Oh, Harry! " she said, '' I am so unhappy, and 
feel so — so degraded! " 

The circumstances of my life have forced upon me 1 
habit of self-control, but I was deeply shaken, and 1 
very fact that I could not soothe her in her grief, tl 
I could not take any part of it upon myself was fort! 
agony. Only one man had the right, but he had no 
shred of that power. 

** Alicia ! Alicia ! Don't give way like that! "Id 
for lack of something else to say. 

But she could not stop. The flood had burst d 
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the bars, created by the years of self restraint, and for 
the time it swept over them as it woidd. Never before 
had 1 80 longed for the right to protect and comfort her, 
never before had I felt so deeply that this right should 
f be mine, but I rejoice even now to remember that I took 
no advantage of her emotion and unguarded moments. 
Though I would have given worlds to have put my arms 
about her, and to tell her what she was to me I did not 
even touch her, my hand did not even reach the falling 
lace of her sleeve, but I stood looking down at her with 
death in my heart. 

I could not stand it, and I walked over to the window 
—we were both forgetful or careless whether any others 
came through the door that stood open to all. I turned 
my eyes away and gazed out of the window, because it is 
too terrible a thing to look on when the woman you love 
is crying her heart out and you are helpless. I stood 
there motionless and seeing nothing, while I still heard 
W low sobs. Then they ceased as suddenly as they had 
l^gun, and she called me. I turned around and she was 
standing before me, with the ghost of a pitiful little 
smile, that she had forced, upon her face. 

** I've been weak and foolish," she said, ** but you 
^1 forget about it won't you, Harry? " 

She put her hands together like a little child and the 
sight of Alicia appealing to me as a favor fpr what be- 
longed to her as a right, touched new chords of sym- 
pathy. 
'* I have forgotten it already," I replied. 
" You are strong, Harry," she said. ** Then why not 
forget me too ! I have brought nothing but misery into 
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your life and I am poisoning it for you now. You ;ir«' r- ' 
established, you are young, you are at the beginning oi 
a great and brilliant career, you are to have a life fall 
of happy work and — and there can be some other woman- 
Why waste another thought on me ! " 

** Alicia,*' I said gravely, ** I may be strong, but I 
could never be strong enough to forget you. I do not 
know what my career is to be, but nothing in it could 
displace you — ^though I have not the right to say that 
to you — and though it is unlawful for me to love yon, I 
am and shall always be powerless to love any other 
woman.'* 

The look she gave me sent a thrill of delight throu^ 
me. I suppose that every man in love is egotistical, look- 
ing upon himself as a sort of sun, but I believed that she 
was glad when I refused to separate my life from hen. 
Poor Alicia ! how often have I used that expression and 
how much she needed support and sympathy ! 

Woman alone can effect sudden and complete trans- 
formations, that is in the appearances. Now she turned 
away from me, and sitting down at the piano again 
began to play a reckless, defiant little air, sometliing 
from the French I suppose, because it had that gay lilt 
which I always associate with the French nation when it 
is in its cheerful mood. 

'' You see," she said with a little smile, ** that I am 
not the coward you take me to be.** 

I was glad to see her again in her nsual command of 
herself, but the assumption of gayety moved me almost as 
much as her tears. Fate was certainly in her most freak- 
ish mood when she gave such a woman to (Jeorge Orej. 
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" Ton were never a coward," I said. 

The little air finished in a shower of notes like the 
lugh-throated trilling of a bird. Then as her hands 
rested quietly a moment on the keys she leaned over and 
said to me : 

" Be careful with yourself. I do not know what it is 
or how it will show itself, but there is some movement 
against you. I have heard fragments only." 

Anxiety showed in her tone, anxiety for me, I was 
again foolish enough to believe, but the warning, even 
from Alicia, made no great impression upon me, and I 
received it with a lightness that was not aflfected. 

*' Tm not afraid," I said, *' in this struggle here over 
Jneasures we give and take." 

"That is not all," she said earnestly, ** watch over 
yourself." 

*' I will," I said to reassure her, and then I left her at 
^ie piano, where she glided away again into one of those 
plaintive airs. I heard its wailing note as I passed down 
tte hall, and I feared that it was an omen of evil. 




CHAPTBB Xn 

WHAT HAPPBNBD 

The next was a strenuous day in the House, de?o 
chiefly to the great measure, the Reapportionment 1 
which now occupied most of our attention. It happei 
too, that the lobbies were crowded, many ladies be 
present, their bright faces and dresses forming a bi 
ground of color. 

Bucks at last obtained the floor and began a haraa 
of extraordinary virulence. His language was h 
ing in grammar, but not in force, and he attacked 
Peden Bill in a manner that was not devoid of a r 
but specious logic. From denunciation of the bill it 
he passed to its supporters, and then singling me < 
he made a bitter personal assault. It was all wild, 
relevant and full of malice — ^the Speaker called hin 
order again and again — but it made a sensation. I 
the eyes of all the House and lobbies turned upon 
and despite myself I was uncomfortable. No man li 
to be abused, even though the abuse is false and 
source unworthy. I wondered, too, at the venom 
Bucks, but affecting carelessness I opened a newspi 
and began to read it. Once when I looked up I can 
the ironic smile of Harrison, and another time I met 
nasty, mean look of Connor, affecting to hold me ehea] 
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Bucks grew more and more violent, and the Speaker 
beat heavily with his gavel for order. I distinctly heard 
tie rustle of dresses in the lobbies as the ladies moved 
to get a better view of me, and I knew the sensation that 
Bueb was creating. 

I felt my face burning under the gaze of so many 
eyes, and I did not know what to do. Bucks was but an 
ignorant mountaineer and a demagogue to boot. It was 
not patting a high valuation upon myself to put a small 
one on him and consider him unworthy of notice, but 
oa the other hand our State still believes that a man 
should publicly resent personal abuse. 

Bucks was at last ruled down, but he had delivered 
himself of his venom — why he showed such malice to- 
ward me I did not understand — and when he took his 
seat there was a dead silence in the House. I knew well 
what it meant, all were looking at me and all expected 
me to reply. I was party to a quarrel, which I had not 
chosen, and in which I had no concern. 

Under the pressure of an emergency one usually thinks 
^ast, and while all were looking at me I made up my 
Drind. I would take a leaf from Harrison 's book. I rose 
dowly and with an air of great indifference. I spoke of 
4e gentleman who had just attacked me and purposely 
1 miscalled the coimty from which he came. I said that 
I was glad to know him and to hear his voice, intimating 
hereby that I had not been previously aware of his 
existence. 

I knew in a moment that I had taken the right line 
*ith Bucks, as I saw a smile pass over the faces of the 
Members near me, and I heard a low laugh from the lob- 
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bies behind me — ^I never looked at Bucks. Then I de- 
fended myself from the charge of being an aristocnt, 
an enemy to the real people. I said I was a farmer, snd 
I challenged the gentleman who had attacked me to enter 
into a competition with me, whether in reading weather 
signs, ploughing or telling the age of a horse or a mule 
at a single glance. 

All this, I will admit, was very light and trivial, tat 
I knew no better way and the House fortunately fell 
into the mood that I wished. I was able to excite fr^ 
quent bursts of laughter, and when Bucks fiercely tried 
to interrupt, the Speaker ruled him down. I spoke for 
about half an hour in the same vein and when I took mj 
seat I felt sure that I had suffered no loss of prestige. 

Bucks sought to speak again, but Jimmy Warfield 
would not let him. The gentleman had already made 
the debate a personal one said Jimmy, and the rulei of 
the House could not permit it to be carried farther. 
Bucks, black with anger, was forced to subside, and I 
turned my attention again to my letters, wishing to for- 
get such an unpleasant incident. But when I lo(Aed 
up a minute or two later, Bucks was glowering at m^ 
from his seat, and when my eyes passed on to the gA^ 
lery I saw Grey sitting there, his red face also turned 
toward me. He, too, seemed to be angry, and he ga^ ^ 
me a look which certainly was not that of good will 

A sudden thought came to me— I was blind not to hat" * 
seen it all before. Bucks was set upon me by some on^ 
whose interest it was to have me suppressed, either Ore^^ 
or an agent acting in his interest. I was to be hirrie^ 
by a man with whom I could not engage in a contc^^ 
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t lowering myself, and I saw a certain devemess 
scheme. But I resolved to defeat it, I wonld not 
ed into strife with Bucks, I wonld speak to him 
man to another, like a friend, and show to him 
had no cause to attack me. 
yed at my desk throughout the session, and even 
1 the luncheon hour, as I had a mass of docu- 
hat must be read and of correspondence that had 
written. I did not know until afterward that I 
entively watched by many in the lobbies and on 
r, that I was discussed in a new connection, and 
d man would express one opinion and one another, 
session lasted late, and the short winter day was 
yielding to the early twilight when it adjourned 
House and the lobbies were slowly emptied. Nor 
now until afterward that I was the cause of this 
parture, many lingering to look at me and again 
ess divergent opinions. 

Qced up from my last letter and from my mental 
ion. I was surprised to see that the windows were 
^ith the twilight and that not more than a half- 
aen were left on the floor. I hastily put on my 
t, walked down the aisle and passed out of the 
into the ante-room. Jimmy Warfield and Peden 
ere just outside the door. 

ing our way, Harry? " said Jimmy. " Well go 
dth you." 

," I replied, ** I'm not for the hotel now. I want 
3ver to the post office and mail these letters. I'm 
rry about them." 
i right, ' ' said Jimmy. ' ' Peden and I were thinjE- 
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ing of going to the post office, too, and the three of m 
can go together. Gome along/' 

In reality I did not wiah any company just then and 
their change of mind seemed rather sudden, but they 
were such good fellows and such friends of mine that I 
could not turn them off. 

** Come on then," I said, and the three of us, one on 
either side of me, passed out of the Capitol, down the 
steps and upon the wintry lawn. I remember stopping 
a moment and looking at the brown grass and the bare 
trees. Shelley's beautiful line, ** If winter come can 
spring be far behind? " recurred to me, and it may have 
been because I was in a hopeful mood. I am natoraDy 
cheerful and optimistic, and God is very good to a man 
when He gives him such a temperament. 

Unthinking then as I was, I did not notice that War* 
field and Peden still kept very close to me, one on either 
hand, so close that they almost touched my shoulder. 

** It's nearly night," I said abstractedly. 

*^ Yes," said Jimmy, and he said nothing more. 

The darkness in fact had come down rapidly. Tb^ 
roofs of the town before us were a blur in the dusk, an^ 
below them the electric lights had begun to twinkle. 

** I did not know how late it was," I said. " I thinl^ 
111 go to the hotel and mail my letters there." 

** All right," said Jimmy. ** We can mail oon ther^ 
too. So come along." 

Certainly they were an obliging pair, but I made i 
comment, and we crossed the lawn and, passing 
the gate, entered the street. Several men were atandiutf 
at the corner, and I remember that they looked conoaaL ^ 
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but said notiimg. Warfield and Peden were also 
B. Th^ seemed to be abstracted, and I respected 
Dence, bat this abstraction so far as Peden was 
led was broken when we reached the next comer, 
ute," he said, ** you Ve got a pistol^ of conrset " 
pped and stared at him in amazement, 
pistol! ** I exclaimed. ** Why on earth should 
a pistolt I'm not a ra£San, I don't carry such 

:ave me back my amazed stare, and with interest 

iUf of all the natural bom idiots ! " he exclaimed, 
nght of course you had one. I Ve got one, and I 'm 
an either. Here, you take it." 
v^ the cold glitter of something for a moment in 
d, and before I could offer any resistance a weapon 
»ved into my overcoat pocket. I would have given 

to him then and there, but the open street was 
56 for a struggle with a friend over a revolver, 
th an impatient, '' What's all this about t '' I 

on. 

it a hundred yards ahead, and on the way to my 
)tel, was another and cheaper hotel, at which 
: the members, particularly those from the moun- 
(tayed, and I was conscious as I approached it 
ireral dark figures stood on the sidewalk in front 
pparently in an attitude of waiting. But I paid 
eed to them until I came very near and in the 
it recognized Bucks and Connor, the mountain 
little in advance of the other. Still I should have 
3 heed to him then, but Bucks stepped directly 
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across my path and raised his hand in the majom 
one who threatens. 

'' See here, Clarke/' he said, ** I want an ap( 
from you.'* 

I recognized instantly the tone and bearing of a 
who seeks a quarrel, and I stiffened at once. It 
been my previous intention to make friends with B 
even at the cost of a little self-respect, but then 
certain things which no one who is really a man 
stand. Moreover, I saw over his shoulder the el 
sneering face of Connor, who would like to think 
coward, and who would like better to make me a] 
one to the public. 

'' If an apology is made it should come from y< 
me," I said coldly, and then I took a step forwai 
if I would pass on and ignore him. 

But again he was in my way, the bully and brc 
him rising still farther because I sought to avoid 
I wish to say here that I do not blame Bucks for 
happened as much as I do others. He had been bi 
the doctrine of personal revenge, and throughot 
life he had known no restraining or refining infli 

*' You've made fun of me! You've had me lai 
at by the whole Legislature! " he exclaimed, thn 
a huge arm before me. ** An', by (Jod, youVe ( 
eat dirt for it right here, an' right now! " 

** Bucks, you're crazy! " I said. 

'* No, I ain't! " he cried, his voice rising to a a 
pitch. *' I mean just what I say! " 

'' Call him what he is, Bucks. Call him a cow 
came the nasty, malicious voice of Connor. 
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I saw that I could not make peace, and I saw other 
hrk figures coming, drawn by the sound of voices raised 
D anger, but I paused a moment, not knowing what to 
lo. Bucks, his swarthy face inflamed with anger and 
elf-created rage, suddenly struck at me, and though I 
prang to one side his heavy fist grazed my face and 
tnded on my shoulder. I staggered, but I recovered my 
alance in a moment, and then I thought no longer 
f peace. 

All the restraint of years was swept away by Bucks' 
idden and causeless blow, and it was my impulse to 
ill this man who had put such an affront upon me. I 
truck back with all my might, and I felt the hard bones 
f my knuckles sink into his face. He went down like 
log, but he was a powerful man, of immense vitality, 
nd in a moment he was on his feet, the blood stream- 
ig from his face and reddening his dark overcoat 
elow. He took one quick step backward, thrust his 
ight hand into his overcoat pocket, and when it came 
ortli again there was the deadly gleam of steel in the 
flight. He whirled his hand aloft and levelled the 
'istol. 

I owed my life to my muscular training in the black- 
niith shop, behind those sombre walls not so far away. 
^en I saw the gleam of steel and the levelled revolver 
sprang straight at him, taking no thought of the wea- 
K)n in my own pocket, and struck the pistol to one side, 
l^t as he pulled the trigger. 

There was a sharp report and the bullet whistled over 
^^ roofs. Then I was upon him. In that moment, I 
'^^', I, too, was a wild animal, because I felt a savage 
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joy when I seized him by the throat with both ba&di 
and felt my fingers sink into his flesh. 

Not in vain had I learned to swing the great sledge; 
not in vain had nature and practice together given me 
a grasp that had led men in the penitentiary sometimeB 
to call me the iron-handed. Bucks weighed two hundred 
pounds, but when my fingers closed upon his throat he 
seemed to relax and fall like a paralytic. His head flew 
back and a horrible gurgling sound came from his thrat 
for a few moments, then nothing. I threw him prone 
upon the ground and dropped upon my knees bedde 
him, my fingers still closing upon his throat, alwajs 
tighter. 

What followed is only a sort of blur to me. I heard 
cries, and then Warfield and Peden threw thenuel^ 
upon me. 

''Loose him! Loose him, for God's sake, Hany! 
You're killing him! " cried Jimmy. 

I was tempted to reply in a kind of savage joy, ** Y* 
I am! and I know it! " But at the cry of my friend 
and the sight of the drawn, convulsed face under mf 
hands the anger passed out of me. I was seized with s 
sudden shivering fit at the thought of what I had to 
nearly done, and, releasing him, I sprang to my feet. I 
saw that he still lay prone and motionless, and then the 
spectators crowded between as. 

Warfield and Peden were by me, as before, one « 
one side and one on the other. 

" He had been making threats, Harry," said JiniBj 
(luietly. ** He iirinl the first shot, too, and you could 
have killed him had you wished to do so. Come awV-' 
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" Yes, I could have killed him/' I repeated. *' But I 
lumkGod that I didn't." 

I allowed them to lead me away, as they wished, and 
e went toward my hotel, the crowd opening to let us 
188. I heard some one say: " Clarke and Bucks have 
id it out," and I knew that the speaker believed Bucks 
be dead. I had a horrible fear that he might really 
dead, and I shivered again. 

A policeman appeared, but I was a member of the 
igislature, and under the law I had privileges. 
"You 11 find us at the hotel," said Warfield to the 
Beer. *' This aflfair was forced upon Mr. Clarke, and 
; will not seek to escape responsibility." 
I have been thankful often that fate has given to me 
ue friends. The love of man for woman is a fine thing, 
it the friendship of man for man is a fine thing too, 
id that evening Warfield and Peden were like a wall 
•oiiiid me. 

Reports of the affair, colored and exaggerated as usual, 
td spread before. When we reached the hotel we 
und the lobbies densely packed, and there was a buzz 
excited comment as we appeared. But I noticed with 
cret joy that it was not hostile — ^that is, the majority 
it. On the contrary, it inclined distinctly to my side, 
must be remembered that in our State we are only 
ree generations from a condition of incessant warfare, 
len a man's life depended on his quickness, strength 
d courage, and these qualities are still highly respected 
' Kentuckians. 

But we made our way as quickly as possible through 
^e crowd and passed up the stairway to my room. 
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** Jimmy/* I said, when we were in the npperhi 
** won't you send back, for Gk>d's sake, and find out fl 
he is not really dead? " 

Peden himself tamed back, and returned presa 
with the news that Buck had revived, thone^ terri 
shaken. 

" It will be some time before he can wear a tight 
lar," said Peden grimly. 

I felt as if my feet rested on solid ground again 
did not want the death of any man on my hands, c 
if the deed were done in self defence. I neither wit 
the death of Bucks nor that I should be the cause o: 

'' I think it just as well that this affair has com 
a head so soon," said Jimmy Warfield. *' There 
more in it than shows on the surface." 

" The attacks of Bucks upon me were wholly nn; 
yoked," I said. 

** So I know," said Warfield, frowning. " I'm af 
we've had a sort of thing here that I've never hear 
in Frankfort before." 

He walked to the window and looked out thoughtA 
Peden sat in a chair beside my writing-table, and 
too, was preoccupied, drawing his long whiskers beti 
his thumb and forefinger. The door was {Mirtly o 
and I stood by the mantel facing it. 

I was not looking into the hall — ^my thoughts wer 
that dark scene in the street — ^but suddenly I saw Al» 
face appear there, and at the same time she saw n 
I think she must have been on her way to the pi 
bolow, or perhaps to the lobby, when she caught i 
of me standing by the mantel. She stopped shorl 
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^ one risen from the dead had appeared before her, and 
uttered a little, strangled cry. I stepped forward to- 
ward the door, and at the same time she, too, took a 
step toward it. 

"Harry! "she cried. "You! You! AUve!'* 

"Yes, alive, of course," I responded wonderingly. 

She took another step toward me and the blood poured 
back into her face. I read something there that gave 
me the keenest joy, and pain too, because this joy should 
not be mine. 

"Harry," she said, " they told me that you were 
dead! Killed by that terrible man, Bucks!" 

I heard a light noise behind me. Peden ceased comb- 
ing his beard between his thumb and forefinger, and 
going to the window stood beside Warfield. Both were 
looking out and their backs remained turned toward us. 

" There was a fight," I said. ** He attacked me with- 
out cause — I could not help it — ^he got the worst of it." 

''Thank Ood! " she said, and then she added, " Is 
kedead? " 

Her voice as she asked the question expressed no regret, 
no fear, but I answered : 

" No, nor do I believe that' he is much hurt." 

" He will attack you again? " she said. 

" 1 do not think it. He has missed his purpose wholly, 
*nd he would scarcely risk it a second time." 

** It was a wicked attempt upon you, Harry," she said. 

* And when I heard that it had succeeded I felt as if 
^y own life had come to an end. I do not hesitate to 
Wl you that." 

She turned and went back up the hall. A lucky chance 
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kept any except those two who would not see from 
ing us together, and I heard the next day that 
mother was mounting special guard over her. 1 1 
that Mrs. Warren would neglect no opportunit; 
malign me, and to prove, if she could, that I, and 
Bucks, had caused the quarrel. 

While I had told Alicia that Bucks would not n 
the trouble, I was not so sure, and after a short 
with Warfield and Peden I went to Harrison's r 
I found Harrison there alone smoking a meditative c 
and he politely asked me to take a seat. 

*' To tell you the truth, you are a rather formic 
guest, Mr. Clarke," he said. " I did not see youi 
counter with Mr. Bucks, but I hear remarkable st 
of the manner in which you handled him. They 
you have a grip like that of Samson. How did yoi 
so much strength into your hands and armsf " 

His eyes roved about the room, and then rested i 
me, full of curiosity and inquiry. I shivered a littl 
seemed to me that his question contained a hidden n 
ing, a suggestion, an insinuation, and I rememberei 
foolish exploit with the great hammer in his pres 
Yet it might be my fears that gave to his woi 
meaning he did not intend, and I replied with a 
sumption of carelessness: 

" Nature and exercise. But I want you, Mr. I 
son, to do something for me." 

'^ Anything in reason," he replied, still looking i 
curiously. 

'* Call off this man, Bucks," I said. 

He laughed with apparent lightness. 
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" It seems to me, from what I hear/' he replied, ** that 
you are the one who needs calling. I hear that you 
shook him in your hands as if he had been a rag doll 
instead of two hundred pounds of bone and muscle." 

Again he looked at my hands, and as he looked, despite 
all the efforts of my will, I felt the red slowly creeping 
into my cheeks. 

" It is not anything of which I am particularly 
proud," I said. ** But I am in earnest about the request 
that I have just made of you. Bucks has been set upon 
me by the Grey crowd — it is not the sort of thing we 
like in Kentucky, and I ask you to stop it." 
He opened his cigar case. 

''Won't you have onet " he asked. *' I like your 
direct manner." 

I imitated his coolness and took a good cigar, lighting 
it dowly. 

" Oranting that the Grey crowd, as you call it, has 
set Bucks on you," he said, *' why do you assume that 
I am one of the Grey crowd and that I can call them 
off?" 

** I don't assume that you have had a part in this," 
I said, ** but I do assume that you can put a stop to 
it. I know that you can put a stop to it. I know that 
you can make Grey do almost anything you wish." 

I was sure that I detected away down in his eye a 
spark of satisfaction at my words, but he replied : 

" You credit me with too much power and influence, 
but so far as I am personally concerned I am sorry this 
incident has occurred. If Grey has really had such a 
plan, it is a clumsy and dangerous thing to carry out." 
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** Then you will not interfere t I want to tell yoi 
that I am not at all afraid of Bucks. I could have kille< 
him to-day, but I do not wish to have any man's Uoo( 
on my hands. Yet if he attacks me again I may be forcei 
to do it." 

" That would be unpleasant," he said. ** And i 
would also be unpleasant if he killed you. The latte 
result certainly would benefit no one. If there is m 
basis for your suspicion it is certainly a clumsy an 
dangerous thing, as you say. I know this man Back 
and I shall have a talk with him." 

I felt easier at his promise. I repeat that I was d< 
at all afraid of Bucks, but to be involved in a commo 
street encounter smacked of barbarism, and was repuj 
nant to me in the last degree. 

** Then I owe you thanks," I said. " I was quite soi 
I should not make this request of you in vain." 

He took his cigar out of his mouth and looked at D 

" It's a funny world, isn't it, Mr. Clarke! " he sai 
'^ I've seen strange things, and I am likely to see othe 
equally or more strange happen, too." 

To a third person his remark might have seemed i 
relevant or enigmatic, but my fears were aroused agai 
and that little shiver passed over me once more. Yel 
pretended not to notice their seeming inconsequence 

** So it is," I replied. ** I quote to you that very \ 
cient saying, * Truth is stranger than fiction.' ** 

He laughed not unpleasantly, and repeating my 
surance of gratitude I left him, still smoking his ci| 
and looking with expressionless eyes at the wall on 
other side of the room. 
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I will admit that I was troubled after I left Harrison, 
far more by his apparent shot in the dark than by any- 
flung that Bucks might do. Yet he could not really, 
know anything about that blank chapter in my life, and 
if he guessed something he could never prove it. Alicia 
and I alone held that secret, and neither fire nor steel 
could make either tell. My courage came back, and 
even if Harrison guessed anything I should challenge 
his power to make others believe it. 

The Bucks afifair brought me great notoriety, which 
I did not like. Bucks himself was compelled to remain 
in bed several days — ^his vocal cords were strained the 
doctors said, and I could well believe it. Meanwhile the 
newspapers came in from all parts of the State with 
lurid accounts of the aflPair, and I did not wholly blame 
them, as an encounter between two members of the Legis- 
lature in the street, with a pistol ball flying, is certainly 
legitimate food for sensation. Yet the accounts were 
highly colored, and, in many instances, exaggerated be- 
yond recognition. 

I secretly feared the wrath of Aunt Jane and Uncle 
Paul. I had built up a new character with them, and 
now it was to be shattered by a miserable street fight. 
The letter from them quickly came, and it was written 
by Aunt Jane. I take from it the trend of what she 
vrote: 

' My Dear Nephew: 
** Your Uncle Paul and I have carefully considered 
rhat you did in the matter of the man Bucks. We have 
3ad many accoimts in the newspapers, and we have also 
ad reports from friends. Now we have come to the 
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conclusion that being a man you could not have acted 
otherwise than as a man. We believe in soft speech and 
a long-suffering temper, but when one is put upon too 
hardly he must rise up and smite. It was thus that the 
children of Israel did under the guidance of God. There- 
fore we are glad you did demolish the man Bucb 
for the time being, and we remain without alarm, feeling 
assured that if the necessity should arise you can do the 
same to him again." 



I smiled when I read it, and yet moisture came into 
my eyes. Truly my character was re-established with 
them, and in the most solid manner, when they sustained 
me in an affair that might well bear a false interpreta- 
tion with such Puritans. But I felt a great relief. 

The matter was quickly settled so far as the law went 
Bucks, as soon as he was able, appeared in the police 
court and paid a fine, it having been proved that he 
had provoked the quarrel and had fired the shot. There 
was talk of having him expelled from the House, tat 
it never came to a head, and in about ten days he took 
his scat again. 

I was at my desk when Bucks arrived, reading the 
morning paper from Louisville, but the stir that his 
coming cn^jitod caused me to look up, and I met his eye*. 
I saw there no sign of any future treaty of friembhip 
botwoon us. The mountain man had been ignominioady 
beat(»n and (lisgrac(»d in a contest of physical prowess, 
and his pride had luH'n hurt, where it could be hurt 
most. His county would be filled with the tale of te 
defeat, and half his prestige, if not all, would be gone 

I met his lowering glance with a fixed gaze, and pT«i 
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oiily he tnmed his eyes away. He had only brute 
strength and courage and I believed him to be cowed. 
Moreover, I felt sure that he would not trouble me 
again, because I had faith both in Harrison's words and 
Harrison's power. The early signs confirmed my belief. 
Backs was very quiet throughout the session, and left 
promptly at adjournment. Nor did he renew his at- 
tacks upon me. Yet I felt that the atmosphere all around 
me was surcharged. 

In this situation, already tense and strained in many 
ways, a new factor suddenly appeared, introducing an 
wninous complication. One winter afternoon during an 
idle and apathetic session I felt a sudden stir in the 
House, one of those movements aroused by an unexpected 
interest, but I was absorbed just then in a letter from 
Aunt Jane and I did not raise my head. As I read on 
Harrison strolled from his desk across the House and 
sat down beside me in Peden 's vacant seat. 

"Why don't you look up? " he asked, in his usual 
careless, half -bantering tone. ** Something of interest 
*nd importance to both of us has happened." 

I glanced at him inquiringly, not sure that he was in 
earnest. 

"I don't understand you," I said. 

"Pauline Harmon is in the balcony." 

I wheeled around at once at this startling news and 
ieield her. " Behold," not ** see," is the word, because 
i^auline Harmon was a gorgeous creature who jumped 
at the eye. She sat in the lobby now, the target of many 
fiances, but calm and at ease, conscious that she was 
•eautiful and observed. Her dress was lighter than 
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that worn by most women at this period of thv. ; 
do not describe it because I knew neither its n 
nor its cut, but it became her rather flamboyant 
and she showed at her best, a large, full-blown 
having charms and knowing how to use them. 

Harrison laughed softly, and his laugh had t 
not of affectation or cynicism, but of truth. 

** This is a vivid addition to our little world," 
** and I think I see an increase of its picture 
and color." 

I could not doubt his words, and I felt alai 
alarm on account of Alicia, upon whom this 
would put shame. 

I watched Pauline Harmon, and I saw well hoi 
her charms could be with a man in whom the int 
element was lacking. The outlines of her figu 
graceful and fine, her color was delicate, and she 
at all times the supple and velvety ease and \ 
of a tigress. Physically she was a splendid 
and I sighed for Alicia's sake, because anoth( 
draw from her the husband whom I despised, 
whom I wished that she was rid forever. Such 
creatures we are ! 

Her eyes passing over the floor of the House, 
with the cool examining gaze of the tigress seek 
sible victims, alighted at last upon me, and my 1 
hers. She smiled — it was a warm, ingratiatin 
giving her face the look of an innocent womi 
she made me a little bow, which I returned. Si 
bow together said: '' Come out and talk to me, 
pretended not to understand, and turned bad 
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letter of that very prim and precise person, Aont Jane. 
What a world of difference between her and Pauline 
Hannon! 

But Pauline Harmon did not lack attention. Harri- 
son himself went into the lobby to see her, and, one by 
one, folly a dozen members of the House drifted to the 
same place, where she formed a little court, in the center 
of which she sparkled and shone. It seemed to me, giv- 
ing her occasional glances, that she was somewhat modi- 
fied in manner since I had last seen her in Louisville, 
that is to say, subdued and restrained ; her voice was 
not 80 loud, her gestures not so extreme, and I fancied 
that I saw about her, despite her bright dress, a certain 
primness ridiculously suggestive of Aunt Jane. But I 
smiled at the thought and reflected that it could not be. 

A half hour later my glance met hers again, but her 
eyes no longer contained any hint of another invita- 
tion to join her circle. I had declined once which was 
enough, and they passed coldly on. After the session 
1 met Harrison on the Capitol steps. 

" What is she doing here? " I asked. 

** A new enemy for you. She has come to fight you." 

*' Don't joke," I said. 

" I am in earnest. She tells me that she has come to 
Frankfort to lobby against the Peden Bill. I think you'd 
better be on your guard. She's perhaps more formid- 
able than you suppose." 




CHAPTER XTTT 

THE VOTE 

I WAS deeply disturbed bv the appearance at Prank- 
fort of Pauline Harmon, particularly Pauline Hannoo. 
in her new phase, a Pauline Harmon who was beantihl 
and attracted the eyes of men because she could not 
help it. This latest mood of hers might do g^reat damage. 

I was not wrong in my surmise, as I saw the next 
morning one of those silent dramas that are often mon 
vi\'id and striking than others full of words. 

I had gone down to breakfast rather early, and Jimmf 
Warfield and I were sitting at our usual small taUe in 
the semi-alcove formed by the window and the wall. We 
were not talking at all, each being preoccupied, and 
when we had been there about five minutes the Grey 
family entered all together, for the first time in dW»- 
Under the head ** Grey family '* I include Mrs. Warren, 
who in fact came in first, head erect as usual, her ga»e 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, the very per- 
sonification of cool insolence and calculation. After her 
followed Alicia, singularly girlish in her sweetnesi 9IdA 
pallor, but not without the quiet dignity of a woman 
who had suffered and who yet was strong. 

Behind Alicia a full ten feet walked Grey, a »■" 
whom life at the capital had not improved at all, to 
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eheeb redder than ever and folds of flesh showing nnder 
^ beavy coarse jaw. I presume that the primeval man 
dew his rival for the love of a woman whenever he conld, 
ind I never looked at Orey without feeling this ancient, 
ar-off instinct of mnrder rise within me, handed down 
ierhaps from some ancestor a million years away. It 
m better a hundred times that she shonld belong to 
larrison, who, bad as he was, had heart and sonl enough 
know Alicia and to value and guard her as a precious 
eweL 

Krs. Warren did not look in our direction, but Alicia 
(tw us and bowed. Grey's heavy eyes roved toward us 
nd then passed on ; if we made any impact ui>on his 
^on he ignored it. 

'' Snubbed again/' murmured Jimmy Warfield, " and 
y the future Governor of Kentucky." 
I could not restrain a smile at his irony. As if Jimmy 
V^arfield cared a particle whether a man like G^rge 
trey ever noticed him or not! Yet Grey must have 
^n particularly sullen about something, as in his char- 
cter of a rising statesman it was his policy to be polite 
> everybody if he could. 

I did not wish to act the part of a spy in the remotest 
'Use, but I could not sit in the same room with Alicia 
^d not look at her often. I saw that she scarcely no- 
ced her husband, and the sight gave me pleasure. 
^enever she spoke her words were addressed to her 
mother, and Grey ate in a heavy and sullen silence. 
It was a fine morning in late winter, so late that spring 
^ elbowing the old boy hard, and there was a whisper 
^ the air of mellow days to come. When I was not 
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glancing toward Alicia I was looking out of the window 
at the houses and the far hills outlined like carvinf in 
the brilliant morning sunlight. It was the call of youth 
to me, and already in fancy I saw the same hills in deep 
green outlined against a horizon of silky, summer blue. 
I came back to reality, and as I turned my eyes I nv 
Pauline Harmon in the most becoming of morning 
dresses entering the room. 

Mrs. Harmon was looking extremely well, fresh, ro^, 
graceful and entirely in command of herself. When I 
saw her I glanced instinctively at the Grey table, and 
I caught at once the vivid impression that was made 
upon the face of every one of the three. Alicia — ^I pre- 
sumed that she had now learned what Pauline HannoD 
was and for what she stood in her life — ^flushed a derp 
angry red and then turned absolutely white. She gave 
Pauline Harmon a glance of aversion, contempt and 
disgust, another just like it to her husband, and then, 
white still and as cold as ice, she looked only at the tabk 
before her. 

Mrs. Warren examined Pauline Harmon with a eoA 
measuring eye. She, too, was angry, but in her angtf 
was a certain calculation, as of one who weighed the 
chances. George Grey showed fright. His lips and 
heavy jaw trembled, and he glanced apprehensively ^ 
Airs. Harmon, his wife and his mother-in-law, each tbo' 
with the air of a whipped dog. I was sorry to see Alida 
Grey and Pauline Harmon brought face to face, bat I 
had no sjTnpathy for George Grey. He had made tk« 
net for himself, and, since he was caught in it, he nu^ 
wriggle as he could. 
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Jimmy Warfield also saw and observed perhaps more 
lian I9 bat he said nothing. He was truly my friend, 
at he had the innate delicacy that is the gift of the 
ods, and we went on with our breakfast, speaking only 
f topics that were far from the immediate minds of 
oth of US. I eonld not keep my eyes from the Grey 
lUe, and I shared the painful strain that endured there, 
iot that of the mercenary mother, nor that of the 
rhipped dog of a husband, but that of Alicia, who de- 
erved so much of the gods and who received so little, 
hey kept his red face in his plate, and I wondered 
fhether his apprehension was really due to a sense of 
bame or to a fear lest a scandal might injure his polit- 
cal campaign. 

Alone among all the actors in this wordless little 
^edy, Pauline Harmon was neither angry nor em- 
itarrassed; on the contrary, I had a secret belief that 
Ae was enjoying herself. Her demure rdle was pre- 
served; she was not expansive, her gaze did not rove 
ibout the room, but when she had bowed to two or three 
^aaintances, myself among them, she turned her at- 
tention to the letters that lay beside her plate, and sat 
there quietly, a bright bit of life and femininity, appar- 
ently without a care. 

I think about half an hour passed, and then Alicia 
^ the first of those concerned to leave the room. She 
Sazed straight before her as she went out and never 
o&ce looked aside. After she was gone Mrs. Warren 
examined Pauline Harmon more at length, but that shy 
creature seemed to take no notice of the inspection, and 
^ remained without a care. Then Mrs. Warren rose. 
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and with a sweeping glance of command took her loa- 
in-law in her train. 

Harrison, who in his character of best friend to Qwf 
quickly learned everything, gave me the next ne^n. I 
was taking my favorite walk on the hills when I nw 
an athletic figure approaching. I strolled slowly on, but 
he soon overtook me. 

" You were a witness of the Harmon's d^but at the 
Capitol," he said, in a half friendly manner, *' and I 
think it no more than right to tell you how affain are 
going." 

He paused, as if waiting the word from me whether 
to continue or to stop. I wished to know, and yet it was 
deeply distasteful to me to hear him talk about Alicia 
or the things that concerned her. But his pause was 
only momentary, and he went on: 

' * Orey is in a state, hard to describe, because that state 
is composed of so many and such differing elemeota. 
He is in a rage at his wife, because she treats him as 
one whom she never saw before ; he is in a blue funk lest 
he be compromised when he is in the public eye; he is 
chagrined because Pauline Harmon came here when he 
told her not to do so, and, above all, he is jealous on 
her account." . 

** Jealous! " I exclaimed in surprise. " Of whom^ ' 

** Me," he replied, with a grimace. 

'*You!" 

'' Yes, it is I. I note your astonishment, and I take 
it as a compliment. Pie tried to hide it, but he really 
thinks I want to usurp his place with Pauline HannoOt 
merely because I have been polite to her once or twi«* 
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ihe came. What nonsense t He has far more cause 
ealons nearer home, the blind idiot I As if I conld 
luline Harmon in the same world with Alicia Grey, 
lan who is as far above her as heaven above hell 
tio is also more beautiful/' 

heart had an unaccountable manner of warming 
1 Harrison at times, and this was such a time. He 
icia upon the pedestal where he knew she belonged, 
thank you for the comparison," I said. 
ly fool should know it," he added, 
(talked on a little while longer in silence, and then 
1: 

) you think that Mrs. Grey, knowing what she now 
will go back to Louisville? " 
id abandon the field to an imlicensed rival t No! 
nan would doit." 

lat was my opinion, but I wished to have yours, 
leave you here. So long." 

itched him striding away toward the town, trim, 
2y a fine specimen of a man mentally and physi- 
if only the moral equipment had been equal. I 
I more confirmed in my opinion, as I grow older, 
3 one can be really great without moral stamina, 
lorality and the praising of it often seem common- 
but it counts ; the greatest stakes are never won by 
g and chicane. 

)nd her chosen character of lobbyist Pauline Har- 
conduct at the capital was eminently conventional. 
lid that wealthy men had paid her to come to 
fort and talk against the Peden Bill, and she men- 
the name of Cobbett. I knew how easily a clever 
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and beautiful woman could influence a man like (he b 
manufacturer, and I could well believe it poesible thi 
he had had a part in sending her. Moreover, a coaiii 
a thin, timid woman in the upper sixties, appeared, an 
was Pauline Harmon's suitable chaperone at the bote 

There was nothing on the surface with which oi 
could find fault, and the beautiful young widow mat 
rapid progress. She gathered about herself a conrtr- 
fact a little salon — and in less than a week she was 
conspicuous figure in Frankfort, often shmrned, it 
true, by the women, but more often sought l^ the me 
Harrison himself was one of those frequently in atta 
ance, and I verily believe that he did it to annoy Ore 
I gave him full credit for what he said to me on t) 
hill, and I did not believe the charms of Pauline Hannc 
had any attraction for him. 

I saw now the power of beauty, intelligence and gni 
conduct. I had known before that Pauline Harmon vi 
not lacking in mind, and when she showed in Frankfoi 
a modest manner and indulged in a conversation tlu 
often tended to the serious people began to speak Hit 
ently of her. A reputation, rather full blown, had V^ 
ceded her, but many now believed it to have been a mi 
take, and the revulsion, as it usuaUy does, went to 
similar extreme in the other direction. Her life at tl 
capital was quite unimpeachable, and Mrs. Croadd 
the thin, elderly cousin, who had little to say, wai < 
ways present in her apartments when she gave ki 
receptions 

Winter receded a little more and spring crowded to 
ward. A glinmier of green appeared here and tte 
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in the graas, and tender young buds were forming on 
the trees. I felt its sparkle in my blood, and I was in 
t lighter mood than nsnal when I walked down the 
Gipitol steps at the close of a short session and turned 
toward the hills. Harrison was standing on the walk, 
>Bd he nodded to me in a friendly way. 

''Let me join yon," he said. ** IWe some questions 
of interest to ask you.'' 
" Come along," I replied. 

He said nothing until we passed bqrond the houses 
and were on the slopes, then he turned to me with rather 
iDore of gesture than he was in the habit of using. 
** I want to know, and I want to know finally, if you 

&fe ever going to use your knowledge against Grey to 

secure the release of his wife? *' 
''No,'' I replied shortly. 
** Then all I've got to say is that you're an infernal 

fool with your scruples. As I told you before, I'd do 

^t myself but I don't want to free her merely for you. 

I can't afford to appear as the agent in the matter. 

'I^ngs are coming to such a pass that there may be an 

explosion here." 
Be seemed to speak more in sorrow than in anger, 

^d I asked him what he meant by a possible explosion. 
** Grey is insanely jealous," he replied. ** The man 

is a thorough Mormon, or he has the makings of one. 

He is jealous on Pauline Harmon's account and his 

^fe*8, of you, of me, of everybody who comes near 

either. I can't give him cause in one quarter, but, by 

Q«orge, why not 1 I " 

Be stopped suddenly and laughed — ^the laugh was a 
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mixture of satire, amusement and unholy glee, and I 
guessed his meaning. 

'* Why not? "he said. 

I shook my head and walked on in silence, Hanison 
still by my side. I knew that he was thinking over lui 
plan, and I was sure that the idea appealed stno^v 
to his strange humor. He was Grey's lieutenant thtt 
is in a political sense, but he could never care for Grey 
himself. At the crest of the second hill he left rat 
turning back toward the town and from the heighto. 1 
saw his figure far down in the valley, clearly outlined 
in the bright sunshine. 

The next day Pauline Harmon appeared again in the 
lobby of the house, duly escorted by the elderly vol 
Mrs. Crossfield, and took a seat quietly in a rather re- 
mote comer. She was fully maintaining her new repu- 
tation, which was now practically her only Frankfort 
name, and many of the members were glad enough to 
go into the lobby and talk to one so handsome and so 
attractive. Nor was I surprised to see Harrison ris* 
from his desk, walk deliberately down the aisle and 
make his way to Pauline Harmon, where he took a seat 
beside her and was soon in animated conversation. Har- 
rison was a man of fine face and figure, with the addition 
of the intellectual quality that is generally known ^ 
IMM-sonal magnetism, and I knew that his attentions 
would plt?ase Pauline Harmon. Prom my seat I could 
H(;e licr cyt^s sparkling and a gratified smile on her fae«f- 

Tlu* next aftt^nuHui, a beautiful one, Harrison took 
i*auliiu* Harmon driving. As I have said, in a small 
place lik(? Frankfort everything is known, and two oT 
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tol^ ^ ^' it. There was no reason why 
; tBi^f ^^> she was a widow and he an nn- 
^ ^^liile both had reached the years of dis- 
{elt sii^ that it would cause much talk. I 
•^3^0X1' ^ a few days the whole town was 
[ajrris^^ ^ infatuation, and I was forced to 
,^,3e oi the word ** infatuation '' in this in- 
^as Ji^^^^^y Warfield who told me a tale of 
^Q oT ti^Tee days later. He came into my 
j^reW hi^'^^^lf into my easy chair by the win- 

Hairry» 1* 8 on, and it*s in full blast" 
's on, ai^d what's in full blastt '* 
lirtation between Harrison and Pauline Har- 
5 is in constant attendance upon her, and I 
Ld George Grey is in a state that cannot be 
He is furious and at the same time helpless, 
is his campaign manager, and Grey believes 
rison is infallible. He still cherishes the fool- 
;hat he can be made Governor, but that nobody 
arrison can do it ; therefore he is afraid to quar- 
also he is afraid to stir up a row because he 
fe here in Frankfort, such a woman that it 
3 a decided believer in the fallibility of Provi- 
en it gave her to Gteorge Grey." 
lot answer him. I found no amusement in the 

ink," continued Warfield, ** that it is all mali- 
jchief on the part of Harrison. I don't believe 
cares for Pauline Harmon." 
i made a shrewd guess, but I was still silent. 
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** I believe Mrs. Grey does not object to Harriwn'i 
venture," he said presently. 

I could well believe it. It would be a relief to Alio* 
to see these energies turned elsewhere. But of ABri* 
herself I saw but little, though I met her once St tk 
house of Judge Wharton. 

My attention was absorbed now for the time being 
by the Apportionment Bill, which was fast coming to 
an issue. Harrison led the opposition, speaking often 
with great eloquence, satire and point, and showing him- 
self a consummate parliamentary leader, when he esprf. 

In this contest, in which, through no choice of my 
0W71, I was pitted against him, I studied his methodi 
closely, and I felt that I was learning much from him. 
But I did not borrow from Harrison when it came to 
the use of personal irony. As I have said already, any- 
body can be a wit of the kind that generally passes for 
such if he has no regard for the feelings of others. 

The night before the taking of the vote I was so raX' 
easy that I put on my overcoat and walked two or three 
hours in the darkness, strolling far out on the hills. 

Then I came back slowly, down the hills through tb^ 
town and to the hotel. At the ladies' entrance a m*** 
sprang from a carriage that had just stopped and helped 
out a lady. The man was Harrison. I saw his bC^ 
distinctly in the electric light, and I should have knoW^ 
his figure in the darkness. The lady wrapped in a het^ 
cloak looked up at Harrison, and I saw Pauline Ilanno**- 
But it was the look on her face, not the woman henel* 
or the fact that she was there, that surprised me. TheT^ 
is a certain look which a woman gives only to one ms'** 
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rho has seen much of people always knows it. 
1 away toward the main entrance, but Panline 
inicUy entered the hotel, and Harrison, dis- 
le carriage, followed me. When he stopped 
ome ordinary remark, I felt that I could take 
hat he had often taken with me, and I said: 

is begun in jest or for a passing fancy may 

too fart'' 

do you mean? ** he asked, with a quick up- 
his head. 

man can never be played with," I replied, 
the or the man must suffer.'' 
led surprised at first, but became thoughtful 
10 more. 

1 the House early the next morning, and, as- 
i indifference that I did not feel, I read my 
le the Members assembled. 

now and then at the lobbies, which were rap- 
: up, and I wondered when Alicia would come 
! would come I never doubted — ^and presently 
• enter with her mother. There was just a 
1 of color in her dress, but her face was white 
not the white of illness, but the white of long 
id sorrow. She and Mrs. Warren sat down 
md she looked slowly around the House, bow- 
ly to thpse whom she knew. Grey came in 
took a seat about a dozen feet away. Pauline 
vas on the other side of the lobby, quietly 
d saying but little. I noticed that she watched 
attentively. 
I!lerk began to call the roll my confidence rose. 
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1 believed that fair play would triumph over partisa Xi- 
ship. The C's were reached, and my name was called. I 
voted for the passage of the Peden Bill, and as the Clerk 
went on down the line I began to feel sure that we should 
win. I glanced first at Harrison, and I believe that lie 
read the verdict as I had read it. His face fell, a little, 
not much, but in a moment he was composed, and began 
to whisper something amusing to his neighbors. 

The calling of the roll was finished and the Peden Bill 
was passed by a majority of eight. That it would pas 
subsequently in the Senate was known already, and it 
was now as good as a law. The House and the lobbies. 
despite the Speaker's gavel, broke into cheering, and 
Peden, leaning over, grasped me by the hand. 

'' Clarke," he said, ''it's you who have passed the 
bill that bears my name." 

'' Nonsense! " I replied. '' It was the great merits 
of the bill you drew that did it." 

** No," he said. ** It was you who led the fight la^ 
who did most of the fighting. The result means moel^ 
to me, but more to you, Clarke." 

I did not then pay much attention to his words, h*"^ 
the meaning of them came to me later. I was occupied 
for the present with my friends, with the exchangees' 
congratulations, and with comments on the contest th^*^ 
had ended so happily for us. Harrison came over '^^ 
me, and so far as I could see there was no sign of depi*!--" 
sioii on his face; for all that his manner disclosed K^e 
niij^ht have won the victory. 

*' You've beaten us in a fair fight, Mr. Clarice," ^■^ 
said, ** and I offer you my congratulations." 



I 
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He held out his hand, and I could not do anything 
then but take it. I felt sure that he must feel the sting 
of defeat, but I admired the skiU with which he hid it. 
I glanced again at the lobby, and meeting Alicia's calm 
Bznile, that told me so much, I felt more than repaid 
for all the long struggle and its heartburnings. Harri- 
son 's eyes followed mine, and he frowned, but he said 
nothing, quickly recovering his equanimity. A few min- 
utes later I saw him leaving the house just behind 
F^auline Harmon. 

Alicia and her mother departed the next day for Louis- 

VT.lle, and, knowing the time of their departure, I ap- 

I>eaped at the railroad station, as if by chance. Grey 

'w^as there, too, although he intended to come back the 

following morning to Frankfort, but I approached them 

boldly — any casual acquaintance had the right — and 

"^^hed the ladies a pleasant journey to Louisville, with 

^ speedy return to Frankfort if they found it possible. 

^^. Warren replied formally, but Alicia put her small 

gloved hand in mine for a moment. Grey made a surly 

Acknowledgment with a word or two, and then the train 

^ent away with them. 

I watched the cloud of white smoke following the 
^^iu long after the train itself was out of sight, and, 
although I was glad Alicia was gone, I knew that her 
Presence in Frankfort had been a support and inspira- 
^^otx to me. But it was a bitter pain to see her go away 
^th that man Grey, his by right, while I who would 
'^ave protected and defended her, who would have made 
'^^i' a queen if I could, was left behind, and alone. 
As I walked away I met Jimmy Warfield. He knew 
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what had happened, and I think he knew my feelins^ 
too, as he said nothing, but with the silent and instinctive 
sympathy that is so precious went on by my side. ^3,% 
did not speak for a full five minutes, and then he said 

** The newspapers that have come in to-day, Harry, 
are full of you. Your name has spread throughoot the 
State." 

His news would have gratified me greatly at another 
time, but at present my thoughts were elsewhere, and I 
thanked him, somewhat absently I fear. Yet he told 
only the truth, as I found later, when my mind returned 
to the subject. I received a credit from the press far 
beyond anything that I deserved, and, in private, I often 
blushed for myself when I read those flattering accounts. 
Yet I found myself forced into a certain conspicuous 
position from which I could not escape, and which 
seemed to endure. 

But the Legislature was now quickly approaching a^ 
joumment. We separated at last with mingled pleasure 
and regrets, and on a glorious day in early May I left the 
train at Carlton just as I had left it two or three year« 
before, but now under circumstances so different 

When I alighted from the train Aunt Jane walked 
straight up to me, kissed me — which was much for her 
— and said, ** Harry, we are glad to have our boy bac^* 
again, and to know that he is a great man now." ^ 
member of the Legislature was a great man to AuO^ 
Jane. I'ncle Paul merely shook my hand, but what * 
shake it was! Uncle Paul's hands are made of a so^ 
of tempered iron, not fiesh and bone, and his muele ^ 
ren()^\^le(l throughout the country. 
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I rambled about the estate and the neighborhood for 
Aearlj a week, usually going to bed just after dark and 
rising at the earliest dawn. I scorned work, I did not 
look at a book, I did not unfold a newspaper, but I trod 
&II the ancient haunts of my childhood. Aunt Jane and 
Cnde Paul did not disturb me; th^ were too happy to 
have me with them, and I think they would have been 
contmt to have me go on in that way indefinitely. 

One evening as the three of us sat in the dusk on the 
porch, Uncle Paul and I smoking, he asked me : 

" What are your plans for the summer, Harry T '* 

** I haven't any,'' I replied, ** except that next month 
I shall go down to the convention at Lexington to see 
the Democrats nominate a candidate for the Qovemor- 
ship.'' 

It had been decided that the convention should be held 
at Lexington early in June, and I expected to be chosen 
a ddegate. 

Uncle Paul smoked thoughtfully and looked out at 
the line of the forest on the far side of the fields. I 
<^nld just see his grave, meditative face in the dusk. 
Aunt Jane was knitting, and the click of her needles 
^«8 regular music. 

" Who 11 be the man, Harry? " asked Uncle Paul, 
*fter a long pause. 

** I haven't the least idea," I replied. 

** Grey's after it hot and hard." 

** Maybe so, but hell never touch it." 

** I should hope not," said Uncle Paul, with deep 
^phasis. 

** There's Judge Wharton," I said. " He'd make a 
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fine Governor, but I don't believe we oovld c«t 
leave the Court of Appeals." 

'* No, I don't believe you could.*' 

Uncle Paul relapsed into silence and the bowl 
pipe glowed in the dusk. I was silent, too. He ! 
my thoughts travelling on a road they had oft€ 
before. The question of a nominee bothered me. 
spoken of it two or three times to Jimmy Warfi 
fore I left him at Louisville, but in his light way 
been either evasive or careless. Judge Wharl 
good truth, would make an admirable (Governor, 
was wedded to the Court of Appeals. Surveyi 
field, I could not see any available material. ' 
possible that Orey might secure the nomination 
fault? It was the first time such a thought hat 
to me, and I shuddered at it. 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE people's choice 

SPENT a happy month with Uncle Paul and Aunt 
3, a month of play, and then the call of the clans 
s again. I was duly elected a delegate to the State 
locpatic convention, and early in June I went to 
ngton to attend it and to help make the next Gover- 

An entire State ticket was to be nominated, but the 
est centered on the governorship, because of its un- 
inty. Grey had continued his campaign with great 
', that is with the use of money which he thought so 
;ive, and Harrison was still acting as his lieutenant. 
e were five or six other candidates, all obscure medi- 
men, though respectable, 
[len I reached the city, I saw that the Grey dele- 

and supporters were arriving in great force, with 
le whoop and noise that impress the unobservant so 
I. The city was pervaded by the Grey forces, they 
talking Grey everywhere, and in the lobbies of the 
8 they were claiming that he was as good as nomi- 
1. It was easy enough to see through it all. It is 
nmon device at conventions to attempt a stampede 
candidate who seems far in the lead, and sometimes 
iceeeds. Harrison, if not Grey, was shrewd enough 
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to see the opportunity and he was making the most of it. 

I met Harrison at the entrance to the convention halL 
and he seemed in high spirits. 

** I think I've got you this time, Mr. Clarke/' he said, 
** you beat me on that apportionment bill, and I dido't 
like it, I'm frank to say, but I'm going to put Grej 
through and make him the next Governor." 

I made an ambiguous reply, and turning away entered 
the convention hall, more resolved than ever that we 
should beat Grey, but further than ever from a knowl- 
edge how to do it. 

I recognized a new note as soon as the convention met 
Much of the old suavity and courtesy was gone, it was no 
longer ** my learned friend," or ** my distinguished 
friend," when political foe addressed political foe on the 
floor, but it was the personal attack full of acrimony sni 
hostility, men sought to override each other, to attain the 
end by any means they could, in short we led to the full 
what was then popularly called ** the strenuous life," 
and I am frank to confess that I did not like it. 

The first day was a series of unbroken triumphs for 
Grey. Harrison controlled the convention and carried 
everything as he wished it to go. Never was there a finer 
illustration of the old proverb that in union there is 
strength. The Grey forces, united, were invincible, we, 
divided, were beaten whenever we made a fight. Ai 
Jimmy Warfield whispered to me: ** The only thing we 
can do is to run, and we don't seem to be such good 
runners either." 

Grey was suflFused with triumph, and he would hifC 
made* a ;;rrcat display of it had Harrison let him, but his 
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Idllfiil manager kept him, for the time being, in a state 
st aappreBsion. 

We held a meeting that evening in Judge Wharton's 
room and I brought up the subject of his candidacy, but 
k would not hear to it, declining with an emphasis that 
im little short of being abrupt. Then we talked about 
ftree hours and as before all the talk came to nothing. I 
Idt sick and disgusted, and as all mj suggestions had 
ken snubbed I decided to leave the meeting, go to my 
mi room, and sleep if I could. 

I lose and announced that I would withdraw as we 
noied to me to be wasting time, and to my surprise no 
floe made any objection. I was hurt, much hurt, at this 
proof of indifFerence from old friends, personal as well as 
political, and with a brief good night I left the room. 

We met again the next morning with a great attend- 
ttee of both delegates and spectators, and before the con- 
vention was a half hour old, I noticed a new feeling in 
the opposition. It was not a thing that one could see 
with the eye, or hear with the ear, but it was perceived 
Esther l^ the undefined and unknown sixth sense. It was 
A note of union, of hope, and of confidence, but when I 
>oo^t to trace it to its ultimate source I found that I 
Was on the outside. 

The morning passed on and the time for the nomina- 
tions came. Harrison put the name of Grey before the 
legates and he did it extremely well. He sat down 
amid thunders of applause, which died, rose and died 
^gain and again. When they died for the last time, a 
iead silence of a minute or two followed, and then the 
Idest delegate in the convention, a man with snow-white 
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hair, who had served in more than a dozen LegialatoRi, 
rose and spoke in a voice wonderfully full and clear for 
one so old. 

He had a nominee, he said, and as I glanced at Wl^ 
field and the others, I felt convinced that they had settled 
upon a man. They were calling for a business adminis- 
tration, the aged speaker continued. Well, his nominee 
would give them one. They were calling for method, 
order and economy; his nominee would give them u 
much of those things as they liked or could stand; thej 
wanted a man who would lead the ** strenuous life'*; 
his candidate already led it, and did not know how to lead 
any other ; they wanted a young man ; his candidate had 
youth to spare. 

The venerable orator paused here, and I sat up in won- 
der. There was deep silence, too, in the hall, save for 
the tense breathing of the delegates and the spectator! 
I saw a look of amazement on Harrison's face; clearly 
he was as puzzled as I about the unknown paragon, who 
was about to be put in nomination, but his look of 80^ 
prise was reinforced by a look of alarm. 

** I name for you," said the old orator, ** a man who 
has already done the State great service, I name for yoa 
a man who will command your unqualified admiration 
and support, I name for you a man who will lead you to 
victory as certainly as the sun shines on old Kentucky, I 
name for you the Honorable Henry Clarke of Sompter 
County." 

He turned his gaze full upon me as he pronounced nV 
name and I was dunibfoiuided. I had never aspired to 
sucli an honor, I had never dreamed of it. Now I tlDde^ 
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ood why they had been willing for me to leave the room 
le night before, why they had kept me out of the 
«ret. I looked at Jimmy Warfield, and his face bore 
broad smile of confidence, comradeship and congratula- 
on. Then I glanced at Harrison and I met a furious 
aze, so full of rage and accusation, that I was startled, 
le seemed to say, ** You are a traitor, you have sprung 
lu8 scheme from the dark and at the last moment to 
apprise and beat us." I do not claim to be a meek man 
md my blood leaped up to meet his threat and challenge. 

think that otherwise I should have declined the nomina- 
ion, but I could not let myself be browbeaten by Har- 
•ison — ^he had no claim on me, just the contrary — and 
lettling back in my seat, I returned his look with another 
)f defiance. 

The convention, delegates and spectators, burst into 
iunders of applause. I do not know why my name 
^leased them, but it seemed to do so, and the cheers rolled 
ip in increasing volume. Among the spectators many 
adies were waving their handkerchiefs. 

That great, that indescribable thrill of triumph shot 
hrough me again; the overwhelming applause of one's 
otmtrymen is a heady, an intoxicating thing, and I do 
lot wonder that the men who have drunk deeply of it 
lave thought themselves on the steps just below the gods 
^d have done foolish things. There is nothing in this 
^orld just like it. 

I arose quickly and left the hall, as it was no longer 
tteet that I, whose name had been put before the conven- 
'ion, should stay there, and take part in its deliberations. 
It was my first intention to go at once to my hotel, but 
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0, atthons^ he had never led us to expect sneh a 

' I did not expect it myself/' I said, and then angry 
It I should have said a single word of a defensive 
tore, I added: 

' Bat had it been otherwise, it would not have altered 
aright'' 

Sr^'s wrath was about to blase up again, but his 
mager checked him. 

" niat is true," said Harrison. ** Come, Mr. Grey. 
e can't wish you good luck in this instance, Ifr. 
Bike." 

[ bowed shortly to them, as they turned away, and 
en went up to my room, where I awaited the end. 
lat end, and how it was reached, I shall describe in 
B words of Jimmy Warfield. 

'' It was a coup d'etat, and we had arranged it with 
e greatest care," said Jimmy afterward. *' We didn't 
t you into it because we were afraid you would spoil 
ings — ^you can be such a stubborn fool when you wish 
4)e8ides you were our only chance and we didn't want 
take risks. Well, we were able to spring the trap in 
le most dramatic manner. It was a happy idea to have 
d Synonds nominate you, age presenting youth, and 
idn't he do it beautifully !" 

** We were finely launched by old man Synonds and 
le Grey crowd were completely surprised. They had 
ever thought of you, and they took fright at once. Ck>od 
iuse they had. It was really no task to beat that fellow 
fey after the opposition was consolidated. Most of the 
ttle fellows dropped out at once in your favor, leaving 
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only two in, besides Grey and yourself. The first ball 
gave you a majority of eighty over Grey, but not 
majority over all. On the second the two remaining litt 
fellows withdrew, and you received more than two thin 
the vote of the convention. 

** Harrison has a good nerve. He rose, and, without 
sign of chagrin, moved that your nomination be mad 
unanimous. It was done, and you are the Demoerati 
nominee for Governor of Kentucky. It's a big honoi 
Harry Clarke, now what do yom propose to do aboa 
itf' 

My eyes became wet, and again forgetting my pove 
I grasped his hand and gave it a grip that made Ui 
wince with pain. 

'' If I am elected Governor," I said, '' I shall tiy t 
deserve the place." 

'' Well," said Jimmy whimsically, ** that makei ■ 
think of the epitaph those Western cowboys put over on 
of their number ; ' he done his damnedest ; angels cool 
do no more.' Stick to that principle, Harry." 

Peden was put on the ticket with me for the Lieutenai 
Governorship, an act of the convention that delighted n 
greatly, and, as good men were chosen for all the othc 
places, too, I felt that I should have the aid of a atron 
ticket. Then the convention adjourned and I took tl 
train for home, still wondering at the great and w 
expected event that had happened in my life. Jimn 
Warfield left me at Louisville, and he said : 

" I '11 do my best for you, Harry. No you don "t I Jn 
a mild handshake if you please." 

I smiled at the recollection, and moderated the prci 
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ure. A few hours later I was in Carlton, and then home. 
Uncle Paul and Aunt Jane were not demonstrative, but 
I could see their deep satisfaction. Uncle Paul said 
quietly: 

" I wasn't surprised, Harry : I had got a hint that they 
were thinking about you.'* 

I remembered now our evening on the porch and the 
questions that he had asked me, and I realized how little 
a man often knows of an event in which he is to be the 
eentral figure. 

Although letters at once came to me in a flood, and 
Bome visitors, too, I did not attempt for several days to do 
any real work. The fourth day after my return, I was 
sitting on the back porch, meditating a course of action, 
when Uncle Paul handed me a letter in a square envelope, 
faintly tinted blue. 

" The postman just left that," he said, *' It looks like 
a lady's letter, and I guess it's a request already for a 
position." 

But I knew, even before I looked at the address, who 
had written the letter. It was something about the 
envelope, an indefinable air of resemblance to her, per- 
haps the touch of her hand or the faint fragrance of her 
breath that told me, but be it any one of those or some- 
thing else I could not be mistaken. 

I sat a few moments with the letter in my hand before 
opening it. Pate had again played us strange pranks. 
1 had snatched the nomination from Alicia's husband. 
^onld she blame me? She did not love her husband, 
father she hated him, but she bore his name, and she 
^ight have been the Governor's wife. It is impossible to 
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foresee always the motives that will move even the hesi 
I felt that, if Alicia blamed me I eonld put little hearl 
in the campaign, and thus I hesitated. I opened tkc 
letter at last and read what she wrote. 

'* I was surprised at your nomination/' she said, ** W 
it has caused me no pain, rather pleasure. I was opponl 
from the first to Mr. Grey's candidacy. I did not believe 
that the office would suit him, nor that he would suit the 
office, nor have I ever believed that he could get the nomi- 
nation. But that it would suit you and that you would 
suit it I do believe. It is better then that you should be 
the man. 

'' I know that you will make a vigorous campaign and 
I have no doubt of your election. All this I think is 
coming to you because you deserve it. It seems to mt 
that there is a certain balance preserved in the lives ol 
many of us. You suffered a great and terrible pnnirf* 
ment for something that you did not do, and now you tn 
having a great reward as an atonement." 

She wrote more, saying things that showed, howcre 
poor and little a man is, he may be large and fine in > 
woman's eyes. It seemed to me that what she called m: 
punishment, but which in reality was the making of m< 
would always illumine me in Alicia's sight with a ficti 
tious glow. 

I folded up the letter, opened it and read it again. 1 
was unsigned, though I believe that Alicia had written t 
me without any intention of secrecy. Had the lett< 
oonie to the attention of her husband, she would have «•' 
at once that it was hers, and would have made x 
apologies. But I tore it into little bits, which I thrc 
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awqr one l^ ane, and then watched the wind take them 

out of sight. 

She had not condemned me. She had approved, and I 
felt that I could now enter upon my fight, folly armed. 

The contest would not be long delayed. Peden and I 
vere to make speeches together and he was coming to 
CSarlton to join me. He arrived a few days later, and I 
met him at the station. He gave me a hearty grasp of the 
hand and said : 

''WeVe as good as won already, Mr. Clarke. I'm 
proud to be on the ticket with you, and I'm proud to 
nuike a campaign with you." 

Good old Peden ! He was ever blind to my faults, and 
with his homely wit and strong character he was certainly 
a tower of strength when we began our tour. I do not 
propose to enter into any detailed description of the way 
^ which we made our speeches or the manner in which 
they were received. Where it dealt with these details 
our campaign did not differ greatly from other cam- 
Pai^, and I enjoyed the travelling, the crowds, and also 
the controversy. The demands of energy and ambition 
•like were satisfied and the days were very full. 

I was anxious to see the attitude of Harrison and Grey, 
^d when Jimmy Warfield joined me at Paris, which, as 
*U know, is in the famous old county of Bourbon, I 



** Jimmy, have you heard anything from Harrison t 
^ he taking any part in the campaign T " 

Garfield gave me a comprehensive look and then 
ttniled. 

*' I was expecting that question from you," he replied, 
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'' and I'm a little bit surprised that yon haven't i 
it sooner. He made great professions of loyalty, 
haven't heard yet of his doing anything." 

** Then you call upon him to speak,'' I said. " Y 
one of the committee and you have the right. He i 
to do his part." 

' * It shall be done, ' * replied Warfield decisively. * 
glad to see that you're taking the bull by the hori 
rather Harrison by the hair. We must know wheth 
crowd are going to support you or sulkt " 

I was in Covington a few days later and I read 
in a Cincinnati paper that Harrison had made 
speeches for me. I knew that it was a bitter pill foi 
but I did not see any reason why he should not t& 
he was a party man, and if Grey had secured the no 
tion, he would have expected me to speak for him. 

We stayed in Covington only a day and then we 
southeast into the mountains, where for about a 
we were cut off from railroad or telegraphic conne 
When we returned to the railroad station, comii 
horseback, I naturally looked with much interest t 
few newspapers that we could obtain. It was ] 
publican organ that I secured first and it devoted 
space to the campaign. Partisanship is still rather s 
in our State, and it jeered at my speeches, which 
not mind, and also had some personal ridicule f( 
which I did not mind cither, but a short editorial 
graph claimed my startled attention. It was frivol 
worded, but it sent a shiver through me. It read : 

** Where was Harry when the light went out? 
know Mr. Clarke's record since he suddenly reapp 
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at his old home, but where was he for three or four years 
before that time 1 Who will answer. ' ' 

I looked at the words, common black ink on a common 
white paper, but as I looked they seemed to bum like red 
fire. They say the wicked flee when no man pursueth, 
and I was not guilty, but there was a hidden page in my 
life that I intended should remain hidden, and, whether 
the question was winged by chance or purpose, it made 
me turn cold. My thoughts reverted to Harrison, but to 
Peden and the others I affected unconcern, and said that 
*llthe news of the campaign was most favorable. 

We passed westward and the query about the blank 
space in my life was repeated. It began to grow in 
circulation and volume; some secret agency seemed to 
keep it going and to be continually breathing new life 
JDto it. In itself it was not important to the public, but 
it was made to appear so, and my opponents were now 
ifter me about it in full cry. I will not deny that it 
caused me many painful moments, my past life was 
vulnerable and as a little thing may grow into a big one, 
tke opposition, press and speakers were making the most 
of what they chose to call ** The Great Mystery in the 
I^ife of the Democratic Candidate.'* The very fact 
p^at it remained unanswered and unexplained caused 
it to grow. 

I came to Louisville at last and I spoke there to a 
P'eat audience which was enthusiastic and which cheered 
^6 plentifully, but toward the close some one raised the 
foolish cry, *' Where was Harry when the light went 
^' " which the opposition had now turned into a catch 
^^rd. I took no notice of it, and it soon died, as the 
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crowd was friendly, but I did not fail to remember it 
and I felt that I must soon take action to stop it 

Another thing that made me ignore for the present tb 
silly, but most annoying cry, was the presence of a pale 
lovely, but infinitely sad face in the gallery. I had no 
seen it until near the close of my address and then I fel 
a sudden thrill of pride and joy because Alicia had com 
to hear me. She, too, must be troubled by the questitf 
they were raising and I would not have her to think i 
frightened me. I noticed that she was with Mrs. Guthri 
and under the cover of her friend I resolved to spea 
with her later on, if I could find a good opportunity. 

The audience went out slowly after the speech, and i 
I lingered in the rear I caught a glimpse of the smootUj 
shaven, earnest face of the young Member of Congre 
from the city, Mr. Guthrie. I knew that his wife an 
Alicia would be near, and letting the crowd thin yet moi 
I overtook him just as he joined the ladies. He gave n 
a hearty welcome, spoke well of my speech, and told n 
that I had two devoted political followers in Mrs. Guthr 
and Mrs. Grey. 

These were but the commonplaces of meeting and 
uttered my own in a similar vein, but I waited meanwhi 
to speak with Alicia, unheard by the others. It can 
presently. Guthrie went on ahead with Mrs. Guthri 
and I came behind with Alicia. 

** You heard that cry," I said. '* They wanted 1 
know where I was in all the years before I came back 1 
Carlton." 

** Yes, I heard," she replied, as her lips trembled nc 
her face, if pcxssible, grew whiter than ever, "and 
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understood. Some one suspects, some one instigates this 
cry, I have seen it before in the papers. Oh, Harry, how 
much better it would have been if you had never seen me 
again! I always wish you the best of fortune, and I can 
never bring you anything but misfortime ! " 

" You have brought me all of good that I have," I re- 
plied, ** and there is nothing to lament. Without that 
incident in our lives I should have gone straight to ruin. " 
" If it is about to become known," she said, " if they 
are about to learn where you were, I shall tell the whole 
tnith. I shall tell how I, a weak coward, let you suffer 
fop me. But, Harry, I have been awfully punished! " 

Ber hands clinched and unclinched, and I saw that she 
^**d a touch of hysteria. 
'* I am going to explain," I said gently. 
** Not that you were there — in that horrible placet " 
'* No, but I will say what I was -before I came back, 
that I was in the West, that I was a degraded, di^ipated 
^^^ture." 
** Dissipated, you might have been, degraded, no." 
^e were in the street now and Guthrie had called his 
^^iriage. 

** Leave it to me, won't you? " I entreated. '* For 
^th our sakes say nothing. Promise. ' ' 

** If you wish it," she replied faintly, yielding to my 

I helped her into the carriage beside Mrs. Guthrie and 
^hen the three of them drove away. Poor Alicia ! How 
often have I repeated that phrase, and how much oftener 
l^ave I thought it? 

I spoke the next day at Shelbyville and there I replied 
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to the famous Republican campaign catchword, " ^Wheic 
was Harry when the light went outt " I said that my 
past had not been what I could have wished, I said thit 
there were disgraceful things in it, that I had not lived ii 
I should have lived, but that, I claimed, concerned me 
alone. Whatever faults and sins I had committed I had 
paid for them and I had paid in full. Young blood often 
rose too high and it would serve no good purpose to rake 
up the old disgraceful records of my youth. I denied 
nothing, I admitted everything, and it was for the people 
to judge. 

A great audience was present at the speech, and I soon 
saw that it was with me. One who is in the habit of 
addressing crowds soon learns to feel the sympathy or 
hostility of those present, it is like a breath of air or an 
aroma, and one is rarely mistaken. The public is a te^ 
rible master, but on occasion it can be kind as well u 
cruel, and that day it was kind. 

In our State the sins of youth have always been con- 
sidered venial, and while I hoped for nothing more 
than forgiveness and forgetfulness, my explanation and 
apology'seemed to make capital for me. I was suddenly* 
and, not wholly to my pleasure, invested with the glamoor 
of ronumce, I was the lost sheep who had returned to th« 
fold, and hence there was more joy over me than over 
those who had never had occasion to repent. 

My speech >vas thus, to me, morally a boomerang. * 
had made capital oiit of my past dissipated life, thoach 
not intending it, and I felt guilty because the fuU troth, 
the real truth, the story of the convict stripes had not 
been told. The newspapers took up the cry, they aaid » 
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bid made an ample reply to the infamous catchword of 
tie opposition, ** Where was Harry when the light went 
3iitt " I had done the manful thing, and since the vul- 
tures of the opposition had insisted upon knowing all 
ftbont a boy's light sins, I had stood up like a hero and 
nmfesBed them. No one could say that I was not honest, 
tnithfal and open. 

The campaign presently brought me to Lexington and 
Qiere I had a call at the hotel from Harrison. No one else 
^9B in the room when he entered and he bowed to me 
with a gravity which was not wholly without a trace of 
buy. 

"Ton are making a fine campaign, Mr. Clarke," he 
^i, " that speech of yours at Shelbyville explaining the 
mystery of your lost years was a masterpiece.'* 

I regarded him suspiciously, and for a moment my 
'^M stood still. But a man in public life learns self 
ontrol, and my face did not change. 

** It was not intended to make votes,'* I said. 

" It has earned you at least five thousand." 
I made no comment on his statement. I noticed that he 
^ scrupulously dressed and the dark shade under his 
^es had disappeared. 

" I thank you for the speeches you made for me," I 
id 

** Oh, you're welcome," he replied lightly. "I'm 

^ you had to call upon me for them, but I was pre- 

cupied with something else. Isn't Grey too going to 

«akfor you." 

** Not unless he does it of his own accord. X don't 

*nthim," 
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lie lauj2:]ic(l with sirK-cn' si)ontaii»*uus mirth. 

** I don't blame you/' he said. ** George Grey would 
injure any campaign that he favored. I think the 
greatest tribute to my own ability is the fact that 
I nearly nominated him for Govemory despite what 
he is." 

'* You are pretty frank about your late chief/* I said. 

" Why not? He probably uses much rougher words 
about me. The fool blames me for the loss of the nomina- 
tion when he wouldn't have had the ghost of a chance 
alone. And — ^thcre are other things that keeps iu nov 
from being such good friends." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say *' Pauline Har- 
mon, ' ' but it was merely an impulse and I restrained it- 
He spoke again of my campaign, asking questions about 
the feeling in different parts of the State and voluiiteer- 
ing further help, if it was needed, but I felt all the while 
that his talk was merely perfunctory. It was but the 
cloak for a critical examination of me that he was mak- 
ing, as if he were seeking to classify me or to infer aonw- 
thing from my mental attitude. Harrison, I knew, wall 
man of extremely acute perception, and I felt the old 
shiver again, although I turned a calm face to him. 

" I am going to New York to-morrow," he said, " but 
I shall return to Kentucky in time to see you elected." 

** I shall be elected. I have no doubt of it," I said. 

When he left the room my confidence returned, and 
when a delegation to see me entered, the doubt was gon^ 
entirely. 

Tli(» summer passed, autumn came, and the campaigD 
was progressing splendidly. The foolish cry, " Whcit 
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[any when the light went out? " was no longer 

and it began to pass from my mind. 

autumn was one of great beauty in the State of 
eky. The forests blazed with red and gold and the 
d all the crisp tonic of youth. The labors of the 
ign, which are never light, had not hurt me, rather 
red upon them, drawing strength and stimulation 
the excitement, and the alternations of fear and 

my Warfield arrived at Carlton the day before the 
a to bear me company through the ordeal, as the 
an goes with the bridegroom to the altar — and with 
>s the same uncertainty. But he breathed only eon- 
j, he was optimistic, sanguine, irrepressible, the 
: comrades at such a time. Sheaves of telegrams, 
g me success, arrived on the eve of election, and 
Jane, as she carefully stacked them on the parlor 
watched the pile with pride as it grew higher and 
. That night, which was quite cold, we sat with 
[ other friends, who arrived during the day, and 
of almost everything except the election. It was 
rful group and Jimmy Warfield was the life of it. 
Tiat office are you going to give me, Harry? *' he 

Dne," I replied. ** You can't have any except that 

ich you are chosen by the people.'* 

he was the kind whom the people would always 

. He knew it and he knew that I knew it. 

) not propose to describe election day nor election 

because both were uneventful. The returns began 

16 early and they were favorable from the begin- 




CHAPTER XV 

THE LONELINESS OF 6BEATNBSS 

^AS chosen the Qovemor of the State in November, 
[ spent the interval between that time and my in- 
ration as quietly as my new position would let me. 
not nsnal for people to winter in the mountains, 
'. passed most of November and December of that 
among the peaks, and I saw beauty and majesty 
;he summer traveller always misses. I saw ridges, . 
and valleys all in snow, the whole world a dazzling 
. Then the wilderness without only deepened the 
►rt within, and it was good to live, 
as there when the letter from Alicia reached me, 
ed to the nearest station on the railroad, but a full 
ays in the coming. I had expected that she would 
but I did not know how long she would wait. It 
rief. She congratulated me, but she said she had 
felt a doubt of my election, and she expected for 
career of unbroken success. She was going on a 
in January to relatives in New York and Phila- 
ia, but she might be in Frankfort in the spring; the 
tons were asking her to come and Mrs. Guthrie also 
be there. 

had not intended that it should be so, but the tone 
i letter was sad, and I felt a great melancholy. 
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The world can never be so hard to men as it often is to 
women. I was sitting alone before the great fire when 
the letter came. I tore it into bits which I tossed one by 
one into the coals where they disappeared like my own 
hopes. I had achieved a great ambition, but now all 
things felt hollow and empty. I was alone, truly alone; 
friends I had, relatives I had, and the applause of the 
multitude, but not the woman, the one woman who could 
make my life complete. It has been said with wisdom 
that it is not good for man to live alone and in thii 
moment of desolation I felt all its truth. 

I rose, put on my overcoat, and went forth into the 
snow, walking furiously over the slopes and through the 
valleys. I did not return until twilight was coming down 
on the mountains, and then, my mood of despair hnvinjf 
passod, I was able to turn a cheerful face to my comrades. 

I was home for the Christmas holidays, and when the 
time came I was duly inaugurated at Frankfort amid* 
groat concourse, and with much cheering and enthusiasm. 
Uncle Paul and Aunt Jane came for the ceremonies, but 
they stayed only a day, sleeping once in the Governor** 
mansion. 

** No,** thoy said with one voice, when I urged them to 
remain with me. " This is for you Harry, not for u*. 
You are needed here, and we are needed back yonder.' 

I went with them to the train, and when its last smoke 
was seen among the hills I felt more alone than ever. 
P.ul Setli T k(»pt with me as a valet and sort of frieni 
I must have some one who stood in a personal relation to 
]iie. The Governor's mansion was now the home of • 
barlu^lor, but the Whartons helped me in a social way, 
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tnd the old judge who was still a source of strength to 
ne with suggestion and advice became my most intimate 
biend in Frankfort. 

I was bound by few promises and I began my adminis- 
tration in accordance with the resolution^ taken in the 
Dunmtams and before. I determined that I would not be 
betrayed into anger and quarrels and I kept my own 
eounsel. I appointed whomsoever I pleased to the ap- 
piHntive offices, and I let the heathen rage. I had per- 
edved long since that honesty was the best policy. Hence 
I take no credit to myself when I say that the State began 
to call me a good Governor. 

Spring gave her first faint signs and Mrs. Guthrie and 
Alicia arrived on a visit to the Whartons. I had remem- 
bered Harrison's statement that she might come, but I 
had scarcely believed it until Judge Wharton's announce- 
ment that she was due in two days. When the day came 
I heard that they had come with it, but I naturally stayed 
away from the Wharton home until such time as I could 
call without causing remark. I did not wish to involve 
Alicia in any gossip. If it was well for me to be cautious 
before I should be doubly so now, as a Governor, how- 
ler little his own personal merit may be, is watched 
^d whatever he does is reported to all his world. 

Thus it came about that I first met her elsewhere and 
by chance. I had kept up my habit of solitary walks on 
tte hills both for the sake of exercise and for the mental 
concentration that it permitted. Nor was I often dis- 
turbed when I chose to ramble thus alone; Frankfort, 
with a century of tradition, considers it her duty always 
to let the Governor go his way unmolested. So on an 
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afternoon when the spring was well advanced I left fk 
Executive ofiSce and turned toward the hills. But I SA 
not pursue any direct course, passing, as I strolled akog, 
by the walls of the penitentiary which often had for me 
a sombre attraction, almost like that of an old and m^ 
forgotten, if not pleasant, home. 

The slopes were deep in green and the road was d^ 
serted. A hundred yards further on it tnmed and i 
little distance ahead of me I saw a woman waUdng. I 
should have known the figure anywhere. Her slighM 
movement or trick of gesture was photographed od Df 
mind, and my heart beat at boyish speed. It had been 
many months since I had seen Alicia, she was itiD 
separated from me by a wall that could not be dimbed 
but her place in my heart was as large as ever and wooU 
never be diminished. 

I increased my speed and I think she heard my M 
steps behind her, because she turned and the nd sud- 
denly flushed her white still face, then retreating, left H 
as white and calm as ever. She was in better commtfd 
of herself than I — perhaps she had less to cruah do«n< 
and stopping she held out her hand. 

* * I have been expecting that you would come to «* 
us,*' she said, ** but I forgot your new dignity." 

** It was not that," I replied eagerly, " I would k»^ 
come before you were here an hour, but — ^but." 

I stopped, embarrassed, and she smiled a little 
sadly. 

** I know," she said frankly. " You dreaded the g**" 
sip — why should I not speak of it — and you were afr^'d 
that you might involve my name. Do you know, Harry* 
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I have got well beyond that point. I care very little what 
thejr may say about me now. ' ' 

" But I care, and I care greatly," I said. '* I could 
not bear it for you to be attacked and that I should be 
the cause of it/* 

I had held her hand so long that the red came back 
to her cheeks, and then, seeing it, I dropped the hand in 
a way that was almost brusque. But in the manner of 
woman she became quite composed and said : 

" You are going for your walk. I have heard how you 
tread the hills. I am walking for pleasure. We will go 
together.'' 

Had she not spoken so I should have turned into an- 
other path and left her, perhaps I ought to have done so 
even then, but I did not have the courage. I noticed 
moreover a change in Alicia, spiritual rather than men- 
tal; she was clothed about with a wonderful new faith 
and sweetness, almost virginal, that turned blows like 
armor, and I believe it was her freedom from the 
presence of Grey. Her husband he was and would be, 
but only in name now, and she was a girl, a girl to 
me in her tender curves and the maidenly purity of her 
face. 

It was the Alicia of my childhood, the Alicia who was 
^y playmate, and I drew a sudden deep breath of joy 
at the knowledge. 

She heard me and turned her calm glance upon me. 

** What makes you look so pleased? " she asked. 

'* You," I replied. 

**No, it is not L" 

** But it is something about you. It is because you 
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18 if Alicia were almost free and as if she were intended 
for me. I think she noticed my silence, but she did not 
intermpt it and walked on by my side, slender, white and 
virginal. 

When she reached the crest of the hill she stopped 
and looked eastward, where the lovely Bluegrass region 
rolls away under a dim horizon. 
** It is pleasant to be here," she said. 
'' It is for me ! "I exclaimed, ' * Oh, Alicia, if you were 
only here always with me ! " 

I think I was carried away by the intoxication of the 
moment — ^I plead no other excuse — and I seized her hand. 
She drew it away, but she did not reproach me by either 
word or look. 

** We must not forget, either of us, that I am another 
man's wife, and that I bear another man's name," she 
said. ** You love me, I know that, I am proud of it and 
the knowledge of it is the greatest thing I have. I love 
you too, I do not seek to hide it from you now. Often I 
think that in the beginning it was intended we should be 
man and wife, but some unlucky chance, some slip in 
the wheel of fate, changed it. It is past mending now, 
J^ut, Harry, you and I can show the world that we are 
^perior to it. It can be a meeting of the souls, but 
Nothing else." 

It was the spiritual quality in her that spoke, and I 
^as humbled, although as I have said there was nothing 
^f reproach in word or tone. Women alone I believe — 
^8 but few of them — can feel a love that needs not mar- 
}age; perhaps it is higher and purer, but man cannot 
^ve upon it always. 
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'' You are the Governor, and you must watch well 
your way/' she said in the utter calm of one who his 
now a complete victory over herself. " You would sot 
drive me away from Frankfort I know, but I ahoold 
have to go, if there were anything, even the gligfaiot, 
which your enemies could use to assail your name." 

** I forgot myself, but it was for a moment only,"! 
said, '' and always remember, Alicia, that while I have 
had repayment, and far more, you have had none. The 
world is hard on women.'* 

'* I am not unhappy now," she said. ** Perhaps I 
should say that I am happy. I feel almost as if I vere 
beginning life over again. I am, in a sense, free, is I 
never was before in my life." 

** Would that you were wholly free! " I exclaimed. 

She passed it over without notice, and then we talked 
of lighter things. I could not fully share her spiritual 
exaltation, but I was uplifted. I have always felt that 
my love for Alicia Grey was the best part of me, and it 
was i)ure enough to make sacrifice, if not easy, at leist 
possible. 

We spoke no more of love, but in a way we were boy 
and girl together. I know an old line, I do not know vho 
wroto it, ** I'd rather be a shepherd boy upon the 
(Iri'cian hills than reign a king in Hades," and I fdt 
that way the afternoon I met Alicia on the hills above 
Frankfort. We stood a long time on the crest, looking 
at the river, the ridges, and the rolling green country to 
the dim eastward. There was nothing in our manner bat 
that of two comrades, or of two people who had met l^J 
ehance in a walk. Yet I had never before felt quite so 
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' to her or that she was quite so approachable. This 
relatioiuliip of the spirit was not without its gain, it 
I a quieter mind, we were united in the spirit, and 
agthcame. 

leeQT white clouds sailed past us in a sky of silky 
>, a lisard rattled the bark of a tree as he scuttled up- 
d, a stray horseman passed, paying us little attention, 
at last tiie red fire of the sun began to bum over the 
vall^ to the eastward. The breeze blew colder and 
tia shivered a little in her cloak. 
It is time for me to return," she said. " TouTl see 
io Judge Wharton's, won't you! *' 
Qladly,'' I replied, and we walked slowly down the 
side by side. I had begun to share her feeling that 
cism, any arrows of gossip levelled at her because 
rere seen together, must rebound harmless from the 
>r of her purity. It seemed to me that she had dis- 
ed from her mind all question of earthly love, and 
e I remained a poor mortal who would have been 
to take her in my arras had I the right, I cotdd re- 
her only with reverence, and borrow from her of her 
toal strength. 

e reached the edge of the town, passing only an 
rional person, some of whom knew me and some of 
n did not. Those who knew me bowed and then 
^d curiously at the beautiful pale woman who walked 
le me, but Alicia took no notice. In the town, of 
se, we met many acquaintances, but we continued to- 
ep to the house of Judge Wharton, 
ae Judge himself, after the homely fashion of our 
3 cities, answered the bell and when he beheld the 
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two of us together, I saw him give us both a qnick in- 
quiring glance. 

** Won't you come in Governor," he said. " The chOI 
of the twilight is here and I've the finest fire in Pnnk- 
fort. I want you to enjoy it for a few minutes.** 

I saw through the open door the glow of the fire from 
the sitting room, as it fell across the floor of the hall, and 
I yielded. I accompanied the Judge to the sitting room 
while Alicia went upstairs. It was indeed a place redo- 
lent of comfort and peace, half sitting room, half library. 
A great bed of coals glow^ed in the wide fireplace and cart 
a warm, ruddy glow over the floor and the walls. 

The Judge would not let me go in the few minutei | 
only that I had expected to take. He was a good deal ] 
of a bibliophile and he had just secured a quaint old 
edition of Horace that he wished to show me. After that 
he must recite to me one or two of the odes in his sonorous 
Latin, and then Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Guthrie and Alicia 
came into the room. 

Thoy made no fuss over me, because I happened to be 
the chief official of the State, but treated me merely as a 
comrade who had come in at the usual time. There was 
no constraint, no excessive politeness, but an ease, a light- 
noss like that of a w^ell-ordered home, where everythinjf 
moves with peace and harmony. It was like a broad band 
of light suddenly shooting across the darkness of my 
lonely life — and I basked in the glow. 

** You must stay to dinner, Governor,** said Mrs. 
Wharton, and she did not need to ask a second time. 

The French have a phrase en famille which we cannot 
adequately render, but it was thus that I dined at Judge 
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Wharton's and I felt how deeply pleasant it is to be in 
& ioiise on terms of ease with cultivated women who are 
all that is implied in the old-fashioned use of the word 
'* ladies." I shed the cloak of oflScialdom. I was not 
embarrassed in the presence of Alicia, fearing that the 
i^orid would misconstrue us both, but I was just one of 
the family, an older brother perhaps who had returned 
Erom a brief absence. 

The Whartons and Mrs. Guthrie carried most of the 
tdble talk, Alicia and I joining in now and then with an 
occasional word, but my ease and lightness of spirits con- 
tinued. After dinner we adjourned to the great library 
)r sitting room where the ruddy light from the huge bed 
)f coals still glowed over floors and walls, and continued 
>ur desultory conversation. I lingered two or three 
lours filled with the sense of home, and loath to give it 
ip. It was past 11 o'clock when at last I forced myself 
leave, and all Frankfort seemed to be in bed, when I 
talked through the lonely streets to the Governor's man- 
sion, which was my house, but scarcely my home. A 
ileepy servant admitted me and another equally sleepy 
■^rned up the lights in the little parlor where I often sat. 

I too had an open fire and it too threw ruddy shadows 
on the floors and the walls, but the place seemed cold 
nevertheless. I drew up a chair before the fire and sat 
iown. Then despite the fire I shivered. All about me 
deigned a deadly silence. The sleepy servants, the master 
home, had gone hastily to bed. Not the sound of a foot- 
step, not the sound of a voice anywhere. I looked out of 
the window, and saw only a cold moonlight falling on 
cold walls, cold roofs and a cold earth. I turned back to 
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the silence and desolation of my room. I was the Gof- 
ernor of the State, but I verily believe that at thit 
moment I was the loneliest man in it. 

I knew what I wanted. I wanted a wife, and I knew 
also that Alicia was not free and that I could never 
marry any other woman. The old thought of a divoree 
came to my mind, but it quickly passed, when I remem- 
bered the Alicia of the hills I had met that aftemooo. 
I could not, even indirectly make any such suggestion to 
her, and with a sigh, I felt how empty at times was mj 
life, although Governor of a great State before I 
thirty. 




CHAPTER XVI 

THE WILDERNESS GALL 

I WENT again, and more than once, to the house of 
Judge Wharton, although I took care to see Alicia only 
in the company of Mrs. Guthrie or Mrs. Wharton. 
Despite the unconscious heights from which she looked 
down I would not have the taint of gossip to touch her, 
and I took every precaution. It may be that she was 
talked about at the capital, nevertheless, but it did not 
come to my ears nor to hers, and if one Ls ignorant of 
such a thing it does not exist, so far as one is concerned. 
I wished to discharge all the social duties of my place, 
and at regular intervals I gave receptions at the Gov- 
ernor's mansion, assisted by Mrs. Guthrie, Mrs. Wharton 
or other ladies in Frankfort, and I enjoyed them. I 
repeat that I have the social instinct, I like to see well- 
bred and handsome people together; I like the lights, 
the music, the bright dresses of the women and good 
talk. Alicia usually came with the Whartons and Mrs. 
Guthrie, and her manner and bearing were irreproach- 
able. Although a wife, living apart from her husband, 
she radiated such an air of purity that she was thor- 
oughly established in the good graces of Frankfort, and 
if gossip touched her, as I have no doubt it did, because 
in every community there are foul-minded people, it 
was done obscurely and with caution. 
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Just before giving one of these receptions I heard 
that Harrison was at the capital, and I promptly sent 
him an invitation. He appeared on the appointed even- 
ing rather early, a distinguished figure, his pale, thin 
face lighted up with keenness and intelligence. Al- 
though I believed that he had set afloat during the cam- 
paign the story about my mysterious disappearance, I 
reflected how little cause he had to like me, and I did 
not cherish hostility. 

** It's kind of you to ask me here/* he said, when! 
gave him the formal welcome. 

'* It is your right to come," I said. 

'* I wanted to be asked," he said. " You can pw« 
why. It's the old story of the moth and the flanje. I 
cannot stay away from Alicia Grey forever." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask him about 
Pauline Harmon, but I restrained the impulse, and when 
Alicia came I saw him watching her at a distance with 
eager eyes. Presently he went up to her and spoke. 
Of course I did not hear the words, nor did I seek or 
wish to hear them, but I knew that she replied coldly, 
because his face fell, and soon he withdrew to another 
room. I saw him regarding me later with a look of in- 
tense dislike and suspicion. I read his mind. He be 
lieved that if I were out of the way he might win. It 
was a curious fact, but always he seemed to regard Grey 
as a negligible quantity. I felt anger then toward him, 
not Ixvause of his dislike, not because of the injustice 
that he did me, but because of the greater injustice that 
he did Alicia. 

That evening was a memorable one in my life, because 
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I the conjnncticm of persons and events. At so inop- 
Kntane a moment an affair threatening for some time 
ame saddaily to a head. All the world knows that 
(he blood feud still lingers in the wild mountains that 
mnrd the Eastern part of our State; in the wildest of 
Qioii all the Eents and the Homers had been fighting 
Ummc^ont the winter, and there had been several deaths, 
dl assassinations. I had kept an eye upon the matter, 
expecting the local authorities to cope with it, but fear- 
ing that they would fail, and ready in an emergency to 
Knd the militia. 

That night while I was am(mg my guests a telegram 
W88 handed to me. It came from the railroad station 
nearest to the scene of conflict, and said that a pitched 
Iwittle had occurred two days before between the Eents 
^d Homers, resulting in three deaths on each side. 

I had asked to be excused while I read the telegram, 
^i when I had read it I felt a flush of anger on my 
'^. It was disgraceful that such things could be hap- 
^ning in Kentucky in the twentieth century, and I re- 
vived to stop it, if all the power lodged in my hands 
W to be directed to the effort. Alicia was near me 
* I read, and she noticed my expression. 
*' I hope it's nothing bad,'* she said. 
** Only that some of our i)eople in the mountains per- 
rt in murdering each other,*' I rejoined. '* And I 
ppose the State will have to murder some of them 
make them quit the habif 
*' Do they know better? " she asked. 
' They should," I replied, and then I slipped away 
my private room, where I sent telegrams to militia 
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companies at Louisville and Lexington to start at o&ee 
for the mountains. When the messengers were ^e 
with the dispatches, I sat for a few moments sombre 
and thoughtful. What could the militia dot Preserve 
the peace while they were there, and as soon as the}' 
came away the old bushwhacking and midnight aauan- 
nation would be resumed. Witnesses in fear for their 
lives would not dare to testify and the courts would be 
terrorized. 

It was a disgrace, a very deep one, and then eame 
to me the thought to go with the militia. I might look 
into this trouble, probe it to the very bottom, and find 
out for myself the best cure. Surely, too, thqr would 
pay some respect to the (Jovemor. 

I decided in an instant. I would go. Nothing in the 
State was worthier of my attention, and relieved l^y the 
resolve I went back to my guests. I said nothing until 
after the refreshments were served, and then Alicia wis 
the first whom I told. 

*' I am going away from Frankfort to-morrow/' I 
said. 

She looked at me in much surprise, but she saidaome' 
what lightly: 

'* Why, you can't go; you are the Gtevemor." 

'' That's just why I'm going," I said. Then I toU 
her of my intentions and she approved it. ** But don't 
get shot," she added. Again she spoke lightly, but I 
thought I saw anxiety in her tone, and it was not un- 
pleasant to believe that it was for me. The next to 
whom I told my plan was Judge Wharton, and he, too, 
commended my purpose. 
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' These fhings give us an evil name/' he said. ** They 
) the deeds of a very small minority , but we are respon- 
le for them nevertheless/' 

[ told no others, and I asked these two to say nothing, 
; as soon as all my guests were gone I ordered Setiii 
[mck, in order that I might leave early the next mom- 
. He was to go with me, and he was filled with 
mbling delight at the prospect. To his uneducated 
id our mountains were higher than the Himalayas 

I fairly swarmed with wild men, who, nevertheless, 
"e armed with the most modem breech-loading guns, 
h which they fired at the innocent traveller from 
ry bush. 

' Do you think well get back alive, Governor? '* he 

ed, shuddering again with that sense of dangerous 

ight — Seth was no coward. 

* I think it probable," I replied. 

't is but a brief run from Frankfort to Lexington, 

I I stopped at the latter city, where the militia com- 
lies that I intended to take with me were to meet. 
B Louisville company had already come down in the 
ht, and as an after-thought, intending to search the 
iintains thoroughly, I had ordered a third from Win- 
star, for which we should have to wait a few hours, 
^ent at once to the camp of the Louisville company, 
I to my great astonishment the first man whom I saw 
1 Harrison, in a lieutenant's uniform. 

You did not know that I was an oflScer in this com- 
y, Mr. Clarke," he said quietly, ** and I had almost 
gotten it myself. But when your call was sent to 
lisville last night our captain telegraphed me in 
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Frankfort, and I came on to Lexington, where my mi 
form and other equipment met me." 

I was not sure that I wanted Harrison with ns < 
this journey. His keen and ironical eye might see mu 
things which others would overlook, and it is not pla 
ant to feel that one is watched by the man whc 
criticism he dislikes most. But I told him in the osi 
formal manner that I was glad he was going, and 
added : 

** Other old friends of yours are in the compai 
There is Mr. Timothy Applegate, a second lieutenant 
this company, and Mr. Connor, late a member of 1 
Legislature, and also an officer in this company." 

I saw them a little later, Applegate, inflated v 
pride in his uniform, and the thought of active servii 
and Connor, also proud of his gold lace, but sile: 
even sullen. I paid no more notice to either than « 
necessary, and then, after a brief inspecti(m, I left t 
camp. 

The Winchester company arrived at noon, and we I< 
a half hour later on a special train for the railroad si 
tion whence we were to start for the long journey amo» 
the mountains to the seat of war. We ran for a wh 
through the beautiful Bluegrass region and then ( 
tered the hills, where we made our camp of the fi 
night. 

Before we started the next morning, straggling mc 
taineers came in, drawn by the sight of the troops i 
the knowledge of our mission. I questioned several 
closely as their natural taciturnity would let me. 
fresh outbreak had occurred in the last few days and 
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iiost potent weapon for peace had been the influence of 
file great preacher and revivalist. 

" The great preacher and revivalist f " I said. 

Oh, yeSy didn't I know of him. He'd been stirring 
up all the mountains over a range of a hundred miles, 
fill like had never been heard before in those parts. 
He fairly shook the souls of men. He knew how to 
get right into the hearts of all kinds of people. He 
va^i be preaching to a thousand men, and every one 
of them would think that he was preaching to him 
alone. He was trying to bring the Eents and the Hor- 
Den together, and make them quit fighting, and if he 
Moldn't do it nobody could. They were quite frank in 
the latter statement, implying that if religion failed, the 
arms of the State would be useless, and I was not of- 
fended. 

But I was pleased at the thought of this powerful ally ; 
^e could preserve the peace while we were in the moun- 
^, but no longer, and he might be able to continue it 
^er we came away. 

** What is the name of this minister? ** I asked. 

*' The Reverend Elias Peabody.'* 

I sat for a moment, dumb. It had never occurred to 
ne that it could be he, and yet what more natural than 
bat it should be he, Elias, my old comrade of the stripes 
nd the cellf In the press of matters nearer and more 
ersonal he had almost passed out of my mind lately, 
Qt the same chance that brought us together first was 
)w bringing us together again. It was indeed a singular 
icree of fate. He would not dream that the Ctovemor 
Kentucky, coming at the head of his little army, was 
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Charlie Johnson who had been a convict with him. How 
could hef 

** Mr. Peabody is doing a good work/* I said to the 
mountaineers. *' Now that you give his name I recall it, 
and I know that he is an honest and able man/' 

My tribute to the minister seemed to impress them 
and to raise me in their esteem ; it was to my credit to 
appreciate Elias Peabody and I was not ofFended at the 
prestige that came to me from the lustre borrowed of 
him. 

We broke camp quickly and started on the long trafl 
through the mountains, in warlike panoply, but inth 
little thought of things warlike in our hearts. It wai 
more like a great and happy excursion and the oflScen 
permitted a certain laxity of discipline that encouraged 
the tendency to lightness of heart. I dismounted froD 
my horse after a while and walked with the lads. I 
marked Lieutenant Timothy Applegate in a uniform « 
gorgeous as marching orders would allow, and I marbd 
also the surly Connor who would not let his eye meet 
mine. Harrison, silent and watchful, was at the head of 
his men, and I knew that he was a most capable oflScer. 

The trail grew rougher and wilder, and perforce «e 
went more slowly, but the beauty of the day did not 
abate. The highest peaks swam in a blue haze and the 
deepest valleys were misty and green. Now and then ■ 
guide blew a note on a trumpet, and mellow and sweet it 
rolled away in echo after echo, until it died in a faint 
sigh under the horizon. We met no one. Either the 
mountaineers, for reasons of their own, wished to avoid 
the troops or the country was but little inhabited. Not 
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t&d then we saw a cabin snag^ling among the trees, but 
no (me came forth to welcome ns. 

" Th^ look npon it as an invading army/' said Haiv 
ibaato me. 

"Bnt it is not," I replied with some emotion, " we 
QQBie to make peace not war/' 

At noon we built fires again by the side of a dear 
•tntm and cooked our dinner. I had all the officers at 
laj table which was merely a wide board spread on the 
gran, and a pleasant dinner it was with appetites sharp- 
oied hy the keen air of the mountains. Harrison was 
ftere, rather silent, but his taciturnity was more than 
stoned for by the conversational powers of his friend, 
Applegate, whom the wilderness and our poetical situa- 
tion moved more or less to poetical emotion. Connor 
was also with us, but he had nothing to say, taking his 
dinner in sullen silence. I judged that he still regarded 
^e with malevolence, and would do me harm if an easy 
<?>portunity came. 

We had finished dinner and were preparing to resume 
the march when the figure of a horseman appeared on a 
kill far in front of us, but a vivid black silhouette never- 
theless against a dazzling blue sky. The man remained 
there motionless for a few moments, evidently watching 
^, and then came at a rapid pace down the valley toward 
^tir camp. As he drew nearer I thought I saw something 
familiar in the figure of the rider. Surely I knew those 
'^^vy shoulders, and the head covered with thick black 
ludr. 

'* It's our friend, Mr. Bucks, late member of the Legis- 
latnre," said Harrison. 
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When he came nearer it was unmistakably he, and I 
remembered then that we were now marching across tbt 
coimty which he had represented in the House. 

*^ I think our friend Bucks is more or less a member 
of the Homer clan," said Harrison. 

I recalled the same impression and as it affected me 
unpleasantly, I turned away, resolved not to notice Ub 
imless his presence demanded notice. But Harrisoo 
came to me ten minutes later and said that Mr. Bucb 
insisted on seeing me on business of importance. Eveiy- 
thing was packed and we were just about to start, bat I 
told Harrison to bring the man. I was standing bv i 
great tree when he came. I noticed at once that to 
swarthy face was flushed and he was clinching and as- 
clinching his hands, both signs of anger. I resolved at 
once that I would take no insolence from him. 

'* Governor," he exclaimed, ** what is the meaning of 
this?" 

** Of what? " I asked in the dryest tone I could com- 
mand. 

** Of these troops, armed men marching over the aoil 
of a peaceful county? " 

*' Well" I replied in the same tone, "I'm the Gov- 
ernor of this State, and this little army is here for reasoni 
suffi(iient to me. It is not necessary to explain them to 
you." 

The crimson blood burned through his dark face, tfi 
his eyes flamed with the headlong anger of the tribesman- 

'* But these are peaceful counties! " he exclMmei 
** you have no right to come here with troops." 

'* They don't seem to be very peaceful/* I said. 
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when a half dozen men have been murdered; and I 
ve an absolute right to come here. Moreover I intend 
put these counties under martial law/' 
He burst into imprecations and I ordered his arrest at 
[ice — ^it was a thing I was loth to do, owing to my former 
terscmal difficulty with him — ^but I knew that I must take 
I Ugh hand in the beginning. Under my orders Apple- 
Site and two men seized him and searched him — ^they 
bond on his person a revolver and a knif e, both of which 
wore confiscated. 

'* Tou have forced this action, Mr. Bucks/' I said, ** I 
luve heard that you are one of the Homer clansmen and 
we have certainly found evidence here that you go pre- 
pared to do violence. Tou will be under arrest as long 
as it is necessary." 

Bucks raged, but he was forced to submit. Again I 
aay it was a thing I disliked to do, but in view of the 
situation I could see no other course. There was, too, a 
certain grim but not unpleasant irony in the reflection 
^t Bucks had ridden straight into a trap, and then had 
-Josed the trap with his own hand. 

'* You are to keep him under strict guard," I said to 
ipplegate, ** I make him your personal charge, but you 
^re not to treat him with any discourtesy unless he 
ompels it." 

Then we resumed the march, but I kept away from 
lucks. I did not wish to appear as one who, taking ad- 
antage of his power, exulted over an enemy. 




CHAPTER XVn 

ELIAS PEABODY 

As we advanced further into the mountains we met 
more of the inhabitants. I had taken care to spread th^ 
report, by every possible means, that ours was an errand 
of peace. To use an ancient jest, I meant to have peicf 
if we had to fight for it. I learnt afterward that wsr 
arrest of Bucks was one of the best evidences we could 
give of our good intentions, as he was a turbulent cltt^ 
acter and everybody in the mountains who knew him 
knew that the cause of peace was better served when ta 
was under duress. 

People began to come in now and talk to us fredy. 
Prom all of them I heard of the Reverend Elias Peabo4y 
and the note was always admiration and respect. It wii 
evident to the dullest comprehension that he had l^ 
quired a strong influence in the mountains and it wtf 
equally evident that the influence was wholly for gooi 
The stories of his great eloquence and eamestneaB coo- 
tinned, and I, who had known him so well, was not war- 
prised. It seemed likely to me, too, that piety and vi 
would develop more in the mountains than in the lower 
country. 

Our destination was Elverson, a little town, but so Iv 
as I could learn the central point of the trouble. V' 
reached it after a march of three days, and entered amid 
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concourse of people, come from a ring of fifty miles, 
tey received us, men, women and children, with all the 
leitumity of the mountains, gazing at us in solemn 
ilence as we went into camp just on the slope behind the 
own. Bucks, swart and sullen, was still with us — ^he had 
10 other choice — and he was promptly locked up in the 
ittle log jail, which I surrounded with a strong guard. 
Here he soon had company, as acting on information 
given me on the march I arrested within two hours of 
our arrival three other men who were leaders in the feud. 
They were taken wholly by surprise and made no resist- 
ance. 

When this was done I walked down toward the town 
with some of the oflSeers, Harrison and Connor among 
them. I, of course, was in civilian dress, but the others 
^ere in uniform, and it was our object to greet the Rev- 
erend Elias Peabody, who, I was informed, was already 
^^ his way to meet us. I had heard soon after our ar- 
ival that he was due in the town within a day, and I 
ad a longing to see him, realizing now what an attach- 
ment I had formed in the penitentiary for this sincere 
lan, and that his influence in my life had been greatly 
^rgood. 

Elverson is in a pleasant little valley, just where the 
opes end and the levels begin. Behind it our tents 
>se like white dots in the green foliage, and above them 
lot for a thousand feet the sheer face of a mountain. 
Ith the rudeness of the village, hidden by the trees and 
Jy the sublimity and beauty of nature before us, there 
IS nothing to offend the eye and much to please the 
ind. 
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'' Not a bad place for seclusion and rest," said Har- 
rison, *' but I should not want a long period of it/' 

We entered the little town and a curious crowd soon 
gathered about us, attracted by the first Gtevemor ^ 
had ever appeared in Elverson. Nor were they wanting 
in respect for my office ; there were no hostile looks, no 
derisive gestures, but an attentive silence ; the tacitumitj 
of the mountains in the presence of strangers still pre- 
vailed. 

We stood in the little public square talking with the 
town officials, when a murmur suddenly arose. 

** Mr. Peabody is coming," said some one, and the next 
moment a tall thin man, with long black hair and the 
rapt face of one of the old Hebrew prophets, strode 
among us. It was Elias. I should have known him anv- 
where, and under any circumstances, but it was Elias, 
changed and glorified. Upon his face was the seal of a 
deep and abiding peace. The mountains breed mysticisin 
and faith, particularly so when the mind that receives 
them is not troubled by learning or cultivation, and the 
eyes of Elias Peabody looked beyond this world H« 
had found faith and fulfillment. 

He stood a moment in our circle and looked about him- 
His eyes fell upon me, standing among the others, but io 
civilian garb, and he never hesitated. A look of sudden, 
but intense joy overspread his face and with a qiui 
movement he stepped toward me. 

** Charlie! Charlie Johnson!" he exclaimed, ''^ 
thought I W never see you again, but you've come back! " 

He seized my hand in an iron grasp and wrung it, and 
I, dazed, not knowing what to say, said nothing. 
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** It is the Governor of Kentucky, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Pea- 
ody," said Harrison dryly at my elbow. 

I glanced at Harrison. Deep down in his eye was a 
ynical gleam, but his face showed nothing else. But 
Connor, a look of intense surprise and suspicion on his 
Qean, gross face, was leaning forward to hear more. 

Elias dropped my hand when he heard Harrison's 
7ords, and stared at me a moment. Then the rapt, far- 
iway expression returned to his face and he said: 

*' I've made a mistake, Mr. Clarke. All of us welcome 
he Governor of Kentucky to Elverson.** 

He spoke in a tone of deep conviction and sincerity, 
^d it seemed that the '* mistake *' had passed forever 
'Ut of his mind. Yet he had known me, he alone ; the 
Ganges of years and position had been nothing to him ; 
t the first glance he had seen Charlie Johnson under 
hem all and had come straight to me. I knew that Har- 
ison had observed, and I knew too that, already guessing 
omething, he would now infer much. But the very im- 
minence and greatness of the danger steadied me for the 
loment. I acted as if nothing unusual had occurred, 
iid, with the officers around me, engaged Elias in talk 
hout the feud. Here he was thoroughly at home and he 
poke rapidly, earnestly and clearly. He had seen the 
-aders of both sides and he had sought to put in them 
le fear of God. He had brought them to his meetings 
Qd he had preached to them with all the fervor of which 
is fervent mind was capable. 

This may sound strange to those who live in cities, and 
^ho take faith lightly, but it was not so to those who 
^'ell in the deeps of the mountains. We have our feuds 
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and the world has made much of them, often far non 
than the truth, to our deep disgrace, but it is a Bolena 
fact that nearly all these mountaineers, willing as many 
of them are to take life, are intensely religious. Elias 
knew how to tread the right road to their fears and hopes 
alike, and they stood in more awe of Elias Peabody vith 
the thunders of the Church behind him, than of tbe 
Governor of Kentucky with rapid fire rifles at his hack. 

As I talked to Elias I saw the way. I resolved uponi 
mixture of force and moral suasion. That afternoon 1 
sent out soldiers and arrested every suspected man wlh> 
could be reached in so short a space, while other dettfis 
were to go further into the mountains and seize the more 
distant feudists. Often while giving orders for these 
movements I came in contact with Harrison, and I felt 
always that he was watching me, more than once I 
noticed the same cynical little look in his eyes, but he 
said nothing, and I forced myself to appear indifferent 

I had been asked to stay while I was in Elverson as * 
guest at the home of Mr. Samuel Hay, who kept the 
general store and who had the best house in the plaeCf 
an offer that I accept<;d. At twilight, feeling that the 
work of the day was over I went there, and sat down with 
the family to a hospitable mountain supper. Then after 
spending a while in talk before the open fire to answer 
the demands of courtesy, I went to my room, weaiy with 
the long day's toil and anxiety. 

It was a good apartment, large, and with all the eom- 
forts of the mountain home of the best class. I sank with 
an unuttored sigh of relief into a deep wicker chair, and 
looked through the window before me toward the daih 
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enrts and ridges beyond, now faintly touched with silver 
k fhe growing moonlight. But thoogh my eyes were 
turned in that direction I scarcely saw them ; the events 
otfhe day were passing swiftly before me, and I was con- 
KiOQg that the business on which I had come to the moun- 
taios had fallen suddenly into second place. It was 
myself now with whom I had to deal, and who I was and 
ivlutt I might appear to the world made the vital question. 
A tap at the door, and my host 's small son said that the 
Beverend Elias Peabody wished to see me. I might have 
bown that Elias would come, and, glad of it, I promptly 
tddthe boy to bring him up. In a moment his firm step 
was heard in the passage, and then he entered, closing 
the door behind him with care. I had risen and I held 
out both hands. 
''01dfriend!"l8aid. 

A look of relief, almost boyish in its delight, came 
over his face, and stepping forward he seized my hands 
in his. 

*' Charlie,'* he said, *' forgive me. I never dreamed of 
Jt ; how was I to know that you, the man who was with me 
^ the cell, was the Governor of Kentucky? Had they 
told me so I should have said that it was false, but I had 
to believe my own eyes, and there was no warning.'' 

** You were not to blame," I said, ** but I did not 
think that you would know me. No one else has." 

** No one else has known you as I have Charlie," he 
said, and there was a deep note of affection in his voice, 
for which I was grateful. Nor did I seek to keep him 
from calling me '' Charlie," a name that seemed to comQ 
spontaneously to his lips. 
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* * Sit down, ' ' I said. ' ' We meet again strangely 
we think how we first met." 

** YouVe become a great man," he said. 

'' No, you are the great man. I only have a 
place, while you are great without the place." 

He sat down before the &re which was bn: 
brightly, and gazed at me much as a father looks \ 
son after long absence. But his face never for an in 
lost its look of rapt, spiritual exaltation. Involuni 
I thought of Alicia, and at that moment I saw a sin 
likeness between the two, the likeness of the s 
Alicia, as I last saw her, and Elias as I now saw 
looked over and beyond earthly and temporal tl 
Each had put on an armor that no weapon of ill 
pierce. I confess that as I sat there and as he gaz 
me a certain awe of this man who was so much 1 
than I crept into my mind. In the Middle Ages m; 
rough knight must have had this feeling when h 
on his knees and confessed before a great priest, a 
man in all truth. 

I shivered — it may be with a premonition of a 
change to come. His eyes searched me through, a 
the firelight, which was the only light, his figure gr 

** Charlie," he said, ** I'll keep your secret, ii 
want me to do it." 

** Only one other knows it." 

** A woman. Who could keep such a secret, 
preacher and a woman! " 

I said nothing. I looked with troubled eyes at 
then at the fire, and then at the mountains b^oo 
valley's rim, where the growing moonlight bathed 
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id ridge in a silver glory. His few and simple 
lad touched new springs in me, had made a new 
onscienee. 

irlie, 111 keep your secret, if you want me to do 
repeated in the selfsame words, 
led my eyes back, until they met his, where they 
Id, 

yon think I should tellt '' I asked. 
s not for me to say," he replied. 
3at that I am of the earth ; earthy, as has been 
i, an expression that appeals to me. I like the 
ings of the world and its glories, and more Chan 
iow of them I had now within my grasp. I 
)t let them go. 

7e you been happy! Have you lived it downt " 
with all the passionate emphasis of one who 

be let alone. 

3 never seen another man's face illumined as his 

n I asked the question. 

I, Charlie/' he replied, ** I am happy and I have 

down. I have lived it down for myself. What 

matter about the others? Nothing that any one 

' can hurt me now." 

w that he told the truth, I had known it even 

L asked the question, but I wanted the answer 

5 own lips. Yet he was a mountaineer and I was 

Naa the mountains that judged him, while I had 

a far more critical audience. 

1 load will get heavier and heavier all the time," 

L he spoke the truth and I knew it. There were 
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])erJods, sometimos long ones, when I forgot my ..v.-: 
secret, but when the actual painful knowledge of it r^ 
turned it always came with greater weight. I could not 
forget the look on the face of Harrison, nor that an the 
face of Connor either. 

''I'm your friend, Charlie," said Elias, " I'm glad to 
see you Governor of the State, and I'm proud too. It'i 
one thing that I've come here to-night to say, and toiV 
to you alone." 

Then he relapsed into silence and the two of us gaz^ 
into the fire, where walls and turrets were forming among 
the glowing coals. All around us was silence. We heard 
no one stirring in the house below, and off on the slope 
the tired troops were already sleeping. 

** You'll do what's right, Charlie," said Elias at tat. 

'* If I only knew what's right," I said. 

'* If we wait and truly want it, the way is pointed out 
to us," he said. 

We relapsed into another silence, which I was the one 
finally to break. 

** You'll help me all you can with the settlement rf 
this feud, won't you Elias! " I asked. 

** With all my heart and soul," he replied with fervor. 

Then I told him of a plan which appealed to him 
strongly. He was to be a central figure in it, and I s«* 
his face illumined with zeal for his task. When he ro* 
to go and took my hand in his strong clasp he said: 

** God will show you the way, Charlie." 

It was said simply and I knew that it came from the 
bottom of his heart. When he was gone, I sat long ^ 
troubled thought. Would it be better to tell eveiythiDgf 
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if the dkdosare brought disgrace with it, it would also 
hnigpeaee. I was not afraid — I think I can truly make 

[ tkebum— Imt a weight that is carried kmg grows 
knier every day. 

I arose early tiie next morning and as soon as I could 
fanremy post went to the camp, where I found all things 
trim and ready. Harrison was one of the most active 
rfkers— it seemed to me that he would have made a good 
ioidier— and after my inspection, he approached me and 
kgan a conversation, at first about camp subjects, but 
kesaid presently: 

** This minister, Mr. Peabody, is likely to be of great 
Wp, don't you think t '* 

"Yes,'* I replied, understanding where he meant to 
^e the talk, but hardened at that moment into indif- 
ference. 
** He seemed to recognize you yesterday,*' he said in a 

*®ft, insinuating tone. 
** He did. We have met before," I replied shortly. 
"An old friendship, I suppose? I noticed that he 

^^ed you by a given name. I did not know that your 

middle name was Charles." 
This was too much ; it more than bordered on insolence 

^d I said sharply to him : 
* ' I think Lieutenant Harrison that a detachment of 

'^e Louisville company is about to start in search of a 

Member of the Homer faction. You should see to it." 
He flushed, then saluted and withdrew. I was com- 

•^ander-in-chief, and I was resolved that no subordinate 

officer of mine should annoy me. 
Our movements were attended with unbroken success. 
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Armed in advance with accurate information the 1 
brought in all the Kent and Homer combatants. 
who were concerned in the murders were placed 
double guard to await trial for their lives, and 8 
others were compelled to attend services in the 
church on the following Sunday. 

I believe that a Christian service of more inten 
never been held in the mountains than that conduc 
a beautiful Sunday in early June by the Reverend 
Peabody at Elverson. The church was crowdec 
members of the Kent and Homer factions, nearly 
whom had come unwillingly, and around them 
double line of attentive soldiers. Outside other s< 
— the church was within our lines — walked up and 
rifle on shoulder, and on the slope not far away the p< 
metal work of a Oatling gun gleamed brightly. Tl 
the open door of the church the glorious June su 
poured in a golden flood, illuminating the swart 
faces of the feudists, and bringing out every 
feature. 

I sat near the front, with Mr. Hay on one side 
and Mrs. Hay on the other, when Elias came in 
pulpit. He was as one consecrated, " the light that 
was on sea or land '' shining on his face. I hav< 
pared him before to one of the prophets of old 
think it a good comparison. To-day he was trans; 
by his task. 

There was intense silence in the room as he c 
his Bible. The Eents were on one side of the c 
and the Horners on the other, and before they h 
changed dark glances, but now they looked ixniy 
minister. 
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Certain moments, when we are lifted np and carried 
n 1^ a snperhnman strength which is of the spirit, come 
Qto the lives of all of us, and such a moment had now 
mne into the life of Elias Peabody. He preached from 
ihe sublime text, '' Vengeance is mine saith the Lord," 
md he levelled terrible words at the two factions before 
&i which had claimed vengeance as their own. 

I am a lowlander with the lowlander's doubts that will 
smne now and then, but in the mountains all is faith. It 
is not easy to doubt with the majestic peaks looking down 
in sQent rebuke, and all of this vast primeval belief, this 
Ire and passion in the service of a Christ, with whom he 
Hmimmied daily, was centred in the soul of Elias Pea- 
lH)djr. He spoke in simple words, he used few gestures, 
i)ut his was the eloquence of a great untaught world and 
^e peached the mind and heart of every man in that 
building. 

He preached no milk and water doctrine, but a Hell, 
It least of the soul, if not of the body. Every word was 
aden with conviction and went straight to the mark. I 
W the dark faces of the feudists paling before the light- 
^gs that he hurled. More than one looked toward the 
loor and made the first motion to steal out, but my 
oldiers were on guard there and they had to listen. 

Elias painted magnificently with mountain symbol and 
lustration the condition into which they had brought 
temselves. He told how the wrath of (Jod would punish 
^e assassins and the murderers, and he deftly alluded to 
^e temporal power, that is the State, as another agency 
^ hand to help. But it was always the spiritual wrath 
^^t they feared the more as I could see and as I had ex- 
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pected. Their apprehension soon passed into frigW » 
the great minister thundered invective and threat it 
them and more than once I saw a huge mountwnecr, 
nervously wipe perspiration from his face with the bti 
of his hand. 

Elias passed from the thunders of the Church to the 
promise of peace for those who would walk in the strait 
and narrow path. Honesty and absolute openness were 
necessary, he said, our lives should be blameless in the 
eyes of all, and as he spoke his eyes roving over the con- 
gregation met mine. I thrilled in spite of myself, because 
I knew then that Elias, unconsciously, had begHO to 
preach to me. 

He talked again of the strait and narrow path. No 
man could carry his sin, he said, he must throw it off, 
or the burden would become too heavy for him to bear. 
My eyes wandered around the church and met those of 
Harrison, cynical even sneering. I believed that he 
understood, but it did not matter to me then whether he 
did or not. Elias was appealing to a higher motive than 
fear. He described in words, simple in themselves, but 
burning with the truth, the freedom and joy of the man 
who had cast off his burden of sin, and all the time I 
listened spellbound, feeling his words eat into my very 
soul. 

I did not know then that he preached a long time— I 
was told afterward that we were two hours in the churcb 
— but when he finished we all went out in a dazed silenc*^ 
He had preached the sermon I wanted and also another 1 
had not expected. Both kept me thoughtful for a loo^ 
time, and I imderstood more clearly than ever that thing' 
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arcdy go on in the old way. The warnings were 

'ed two weeks in Elverson and I found that the 
:hreat of spiritual and temporal punishment was 
leterrent for the Rents and Homers, and I had 
if action, too, of seeing the murderers placed on 
r their lives, several of which were afterward 
Y the State. But Elias remained as the great 
sterrent, and it was his influence, aided hj a little 
IS law that settled forever the feud of the Rents 
Homers. 

. I came away with two of the military com- 
leaving only one on guard, Elias walked with me 
ige of the valley. 

lel that God brought us together again, Charlie,*' 
** and it was for the good of us both. I know 
I will do right, Charlie.'' 

[ know what is right, and if I am strong enough 
" I replied. 

J way will be pointed out to you,'* he rejoined 
5 tone and look of a seer. 

)pening from the valley, a narrow cut between 
es was not far from Elverson, and I stopped there 
nt to look back at Elias. He stood on the crest 
tie hill, his tall, thin figure enlarged in the bril- 
inshine, his head bent forward a little, as if he 
^aze after us until we should pass out of sight, 
than ever he looked like a prophet of old. 
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AN OLD OBT AGAIN 

My return to the Capital was without event, our : 
over the mountains being attended throughout bj 
weather. Both Harrison and Connor were with t 
turning column. At one time I had had a malicious tli 
to assign Harrison to duty with the company that s 
behind, but I soon dismissed it as unworthy. Ho^ 
I saw little of either him or Connor on the journey 
and, when I stopped off at Frankfort, they went 
Louisville. 

I came back to the capital a different man, and 
is more strange I knew of the change at the tii 
suppose that a certain number of crises occur in tl 
of every one of us, and another had certainly ari 
mine. A large measure of the content that I ha 
with myself and my career was gone. The past 
come back. It had come with great vividness and 
in the person of Elias Peabody who had known : 
the first glance, for what I was, and who had 
taken me for anything else. Long after I waa 
from the mountains his words ** the longer you 
your burden, Charlie, the heavier it will grow '* < 
in my ears, and I could see his burning eyes and ei 
face. Absent, he was still as much the seer and pi 
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lie had been, present. Did lie know more about me 
n I knew about myself? The question came to my 
id again and again, and I began to feel that the an- 
iT was yes. 

yicia was gone from the Capital to her mother's 
use near Carlton, but I received a note of congratula- 
n from her over my success with the feud. She wrote 
iefly and simply, as if she were writing to a near rela- 
te, whose career she wished to advance. 
The letter troubled me. I wished to appear well in 
e ^es of myself, in the eyes of the public and in the 
es of Alicia, but she, despite herself, must think less 
jU of me, disgraced, known to everybody, to have been 
convict once, and expelled from my high office. What 
ittered it that I had suffered innocently, and lo protect 
r good name? The opinion of the public is a terrible 
ing, it acts upon us unceasingly, it molds us, despite 
^selves, however strong we may be, and even the best 
^man in the world could not resist it always. I had too 
ich to lose, the Governor's mansion, my position 
Qored among my fellows were very dear to me. The 
^ was filled with praise of me because I had taken the 
^t and Homer feud in hand at once and with the 
^per mixture of stem justice and moral suasion had 
led it forever. I confess that this praise was sweet in 
' ears and I did not like to have it turned to amazed 
lignation and contempt. 

t had time now for leisure and for thought of my own 
^irs. The summer had come warm and bright and 
'ial life in Frankfort flowed in a thin and slow stream, 
^onghout the State an unusual quietness reigned. The 
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return home in the twilight. I asked leave to take them 
btek in a two-seated rig of my own, requesting Annt 
Jane to bear ns company for the drive both ways. Alicia 
promptly accepted, despite her mother's slight frown, 
•nd I took her upon the front seat with me while the 
two older women sat behind. It was not a long drive, 
Im it was in the cool of the evening with all the pleasant 
odon of the woods and fields about us, and the woman 
whoK I loved sitting close to me, her dress touching me, and 
1^ eheek not far away. But I never forgot for a moment 
ttat she was the wife of another man, forever shut from 
Sfil^that invisible but impassable barrier, reared by the 
law and the Church. The two elderly women sitting 
Wiind us, and watching me, as I knew both were, could 
«e nothing in any of my actions that would indicate in 
^ remotest degree forgetfulness of Alicia's position and 
'^e. But we two should have been there alone, without 
tte two older women, and inside the fortifications of the 
W and Church. I had never felt more intensely that 
^e were intended for each other and that fate had been 
cither blind or cruel when she decreed otherwise. 

We left them at their door. Alicia hospitably asked us 

^ stay and take supper with them, but we pleaded the 

^^essity of a quick return and drove away. Alicia stood 

^of a few moments on the door step and waved a friendly 

"^d to us as we disappeared in the deepening twilight. 

^ saw her, because I looked back and beheld a white hand 

^'^^sed as if beckoning in the dusk. Despite myself I 

ottered a sigh and Aunt Jane, who was now promoted to 

*^^ front seat with me, said sadly, but with the deei>est 

^^Uuan sympathy for me : 
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*' Ah, Harry, it should have been ! " 

Neither of us spoke again until we reached hoi 
felt that she yearned over me as a mother yearns 
her son and wishes his happiness. It was a dif 
kind of love from that I bore Alicia, but it had it 
depth and tenderness. 

I asked Aunt Jane the next day what she had 
about George Grey lately, and she told me that i 
very little ; he was supposed to be in New York, b 
had heard rumors in Carlton that he was coming 
to Kentucky in the summer. 

** But he has lost his wife forever/' she said grii 

I nodded, but the truth was only half a pie 
What one man loses another may not always find. 

I returned to Frankfort, resumed my duties an( 
the cloud came into the sky. Gossip about me w 
newed and a scandalous story began to float itself, 
urally I did not hear of it until it had already f( 
a salacious tale for many others, and when it reach 
at last it was of a sufficient magnitude. The anciei 
seemingly stale campaign cry, ** Where was Harry 
the light went out! " was renewed, and a partisa 
position newspaper soon told a story, that while I y 
the mountains an old friend of mine, not forewa 
had suddenly addressed me by a name not my own. 
tale was heavily embroidered with insinuation ai 
nuendo and I judged that the man who wrote i 
information. 

My mind turned to Harrison and my feeling t 
him then was very bitter. I had beaten him i 
political contest, it was true, bnt both had lost the i» 
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we loved, and he should be fair enough to abide by the 
result I never doubted that he was instigating the 
attack. 

" You must reply to this," said Judge Wharton to me, 
when he read the attack. 
" I think it best not to notice it,*' I said. 
He shook his head a little, but did not urge me. 
But the cloud grew. That fatal meeting in the moun- 
tains, when an old friend seeing me for the first time in 
years, suddenly called me by another name was the peg 
on which everything was hung. Even the name Charlie 
Johnson got into print and people wondered why any- 
body should call me Charlie Johnson. I trembled at the 
thought of the place where the name of Charles Johnson 
^as enrolled, but thousands of convicts had passed 
through the penitentiary since I was registered there, and 
^er all, it was a common name. 

I said nothing while the cloud continued to grow. 
« unmy Warfield ran down to Frankfort to see me, pre- 
t^iiding at first that it was a social visit, although I knew 
f ®U the real cause. It was a hot mid-summer day and he 
l^^ered in the shade of the Capitol with me for some 
'^e, before he approached the subject that was in his 
J^d. When he did come to the point it was without 
^ Usual grace and dexterity ; he seemed to rush at the 
^^^ion with a desire to get it over in any fashion as 
'^U as possible. 

Harry," he said, " you've got to stop this fuss. 
^ll 'em where you were during that missing chapter in 
^ history of your life. You've confessed already that 
■^^ were a dissipated loafer, then, and it hasn't hurt 
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you, but give *em details now and shut their dirty 
mouths.'* 

He never doubted me. What would he say if I told 
him the truth? Would this man, my best friend, tnmbii 
back upon me if I should do so? I scarcely dared uk 
myself the question. 

** Jimmy," I said, slowly, ** I have a reason for wai^ 
ing, and, believe me, it is a good one. I am not insezisiUe 
to the clamor and the damage it does, but can't yon trait 
me a little longer t " 

He wrung my hand in a sudden access of emotion. 

'* Yes, Harry, I'll wait! We'll aU wait! " he ex- 
claimed. '' But it cuts me to the bone to hear you black- 
guarded so much." 

He returned on the afternoon train to Louisville, and I 
was left in lonely Frankfort to face my crisis, and to 
sustain, too, a new dread lest Alicia, hearing it aU? 
should, in some manner, try to exculpate me by proclaim* 
ing for herself a guilt that was not her own. But later 
reflection convinced me that she would not do so; sbe 
would keep silent, believing that by such a course she 
could serve me best ; she had no story to tell that would 
sound real to the public. 

Now a genuine campaign against me began and was 
waged through the hot summer months, when it migkt 
well seem that all men would spare themselves unusual 
exertion. The opposition party developed great activitj* 
and it appeared at this time that I was the real sprinjS 
from which its active life flowed; that is, I was the pw* 
yoking cause of its present vigorous existence. It> 
newspapers and orators demanded that the Gk)vemor of 
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mtaeky ahonld be a man whose life was like an open 
ok-^ihis was a favorite expression — ^with nothing to 
plain and nothing for which to make apologies. The 
ministration press and speakers kept up a lukewarm 
!eose— 4hey could hardly make it very zealous, be- 
ise they, too, were in the dark — and I saw that my 
)d name was suffering. The attack upon me was espe- 
Uy active in the city of Louisville, where, so I heard, 
bbett, the rich and unworthy manufacturer, whose 
itical ambitions I had helped to defeat, made a con- 
aal crusade against me. He urged besides my per- 
d. unworthiness the fact, so he claimed, that I was 
young to have been elected Governor of the State — 
)bett himself was past fifty, and hence free from the 
ection. But I refused to notice him in any form or 
lion, having too much contempt for the man and his 
;liods. 

ibout this time the militia company — it was from Lex- 
ton — which had been left on guard at Elverson re- 
Qed, its work done, and several of the oflScers reported 
ne at Frankfort. They talked a great deal about the 
rerend Elias Peabody and the wonderful help he had 
Q to them and the extraordinary influence, both 
ital and emotional, that he had secured over the moun- 
leers. 

He seemed to have formed a strong attachment for 
," said one of the officers. Lieutenant Cuthbert, *' and 
isked me to say to you that he was sure you would 
iys do right." 

here was nothing unusual to Cuthbert in the sound 
he message, but there was to me. Elias had a par* 
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ticular thing in mind and he and I alone knew what Ik 
meant. I was sure of it, all the more so, because I si« 
that what he predicted was rapidly coming to pass; m; 
burden in good truth was growing heavier, perhaps mneli 
faster than he had ever expected. Sly life had become 
miserable and my faculties which should now be exerted 
for the State seemed to be paralyzed. I could not come 
to the study of a difficult question with as clear a mind 
as before, and the power of initiative was gone for the 
time. 

In August a letter arrived from Alicia, and it was nov 
she who undertook to comfort and encourage. She wrote 
me to stand firm, that I had done no wrong, that the 
attack would pass and I would stand forth more com- 
pletely the favorite of the State than ever before. Hy 
secret would be preserved, it must be, but if by any 
chance it should become known she would tell the tmth 
to everj'body, how she, not I, was to blame. 

I read the letter with mingled emotions. Alicia did not 
yet know the world as I believed myself to know it, and I 
felt that she could do nothing, even had I been cowardly 
and selfish enough to let her make the trial. 

ily mind went back from Alicia's letter to the message 
of Elias. Its words were few and simple, but I could not 
get rid of them, they were continually before me and 
their import was heavy. The rapt mountaineer wasy«^ 
a scor and a prophet to me, and all the attacks upon »* 
did not have as much weight as his simple words. 

It was the effect of my position to make me af* 
solitude. I wished to be alone, the faces of people an- 
n(>y«*d mo, and although I strove to overcome this deair« 
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Inot always do ^* I do not think that the recluse 

ippy man, r%o^ *^^t it is desirable on any account 

seduded, but f^® Vrish to shun observation was, at 

exceedingly strong and I fear that, by it, I in- 

I deserved wrath more than once. On self-examina- 
! attributed this feeling in myself to cowardice, I 
.ted to face critical or censorious looks, and the in- 
3e was not pleasing to my pride. The conclusion 
onfirmed by a talk that I had with Judge Wharton, 

I I met as I strolled in a solitary path by the side 
5 river. 

lad not been to his house in some time, and I had 
I care to avoid him as I walked about the city. But 
16 river path we came suddenly face to face, and 
was no chance to evade him. He stopped at once 
leld out his hand. 

;Ve not seen you in such a while, Mr. Clarke,'* he 
in a hurt tone, " that I had began to fear I had 
I you oflfense, though unwilling on my part.*' 
[f there were any offense,'' I said, '* it is I who 
i give it to you, though it would be unwilling on my 
too. There is no man whose friendship I value more 

!)ome, let's walk on together," he said and he 
;ed his course to mine. Having met him I was glad 
that he had chosen to go with me. Despite my 
lance of him I had missed his mental strength and 
lelp of his keen, clear vision. Neither of us spoke 
ome time. By the side of us, almost at our feet, 
d a deep river, its surface flashing now in blue and 
1, then in gold and silver in the intense sunlight 
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Over us towered the cliffs, the rocks often hidden by the 
trees and bushes that clung to the steep face. 

* * Mr. Clarke, ' ' said the Judge at last, * ' you are tnmUed 
by these attacks, it is natural that you should be. Speak- 
ing as an old politician, they seem to me to have a con- 
certed origin. You are young and you have risen 
rapidly. You have made enemies and they are working 
against you.'* 

** I think you are right in all that you say," I replied 
'' and I will admit to you that these attacks have hurt 
me very deeply.*' 

*' Then why not reply to them," he said earnestly. 
" Let me repeat the suggestion that I made to you some 
time ago. Don't be offended. I'm an old man, and To 
a good friend of yours." 

I was far from being offended, and I knew moreover 
that the advice he gave me was good — ^I only wished that 
he knew I could not take it, and I wished somehow that 
he knew, too, wliy I could not take it. 

** It seemed to me," I replied, ** that I said enough in 
the campaign, when I told them what I had been." 

** I know, I know; it was only a general charge they 
made then, but now they are explicit, and they specify 
a certain period. I'd answer them at once and shut their 
mouths forever." 

I did not reply just then, but I repeated over and over 
to myself the phriise ** shut their mouths forever." Ho* 
I would like to ** shut their mouths " forever, but. look 
and tliink as I would, I could see or think of only one 
way anil that was out of the question. Yes, out of the 
qu«'stii)n! I could not tell the world the truth; it wooM 
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lin me, it might drag Alicia down with me and it would 
arve the good purpose of nobody. The one way was 
nixotic, foolish to the last degree, and I shut my teeth 
own upon each other with hard resolve. The good 
adge saw my face and he misread it. 

" I don't wonder that you're angry at them," he said 
rith sympathy. ** It's a misfortune of our politics that 
oo many of us descend to low and vulgar attacks. We 
Te too ready to believe evil about public men, but some- 
imes these things must be met. " 

His tone was quietly paternal and I said nothing to 
Jonrect him in his error, while he seemed to feel that he 
lad given sufficient hint, and turned the conversation. 
We walked on together for two or three miles and then 
turned, coming back at the same slow gait toward the 
town. As we reached the first fringe of houses he said : 

** You'll dine with us this evening, won't you Qov- 
*nior? Come, we've missed you, and Mrs. Wharton is 
asking continually why you are ignoring us." 

I could not decline such an invitation from people 
^hom I liked so much, and at the appointed time I went 
his house. Only we three were present, the Judge, 
irs. Wharton and myself, and to an outsider it would 
^ave seemed a family group. Here, at least, was no one 
question me, or to suspect me, or to intimate in any 
manner that I was not what I should be. I breathed an 
ii" of friendship, confidence and faith, and it was in- 
xpressibly grateful to me. I could not destroy such 
■"Ust as this and make myself an outcast from such 
^ople as these. I had for the time a wonderful lightness 
f spirit, a revidsion from my former depression, and it 
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lasted until I came away. The judge followed metoUi 
gate, and urged me to come again and often. 

^^ You are a bachelor/' he said smiling, " and ynaneci 
company, Mrs. Wharton and I are old and we need the 
young, so you see each can help the other." 

'' I thank you and I shall do so/' I replied, althooi^ 
not knowing whether I meant it. 

But when I was back at the Executive Mansion my 
lonelinesLS and depression settled down upon me, thicfar 
and blacker than ever. I had been a fool to think I ewr 
could escape the consequences of my original sin: itis i 
said that all matter is eternal, and I suppose, too, thit ^ 
everj' act has its logical sequence which goes on foKrer. 
Seth came in on some little errand and he saw me sittinf 
in my chair in an attitude of drooping despondency. He 
had never ceased to show me a doglike devotion whid 
often touched me. 

*' You ain't happy, Mr. Clarke," he said, and he spob 
in such deep sympathy that I could not resent his wordi 

*' No, Seth, I'm not," I replied. 

"An' you a big man, the Governor o* the State. I 
reckon its 'cause there's too many flies in the mota« 
here. Sometimes I wish we was both back on the &ni 
Mr. Clarke, with nobody to bother us." 

I could not help smiling at Seth's assumption of* 
share in a heavy responsibility, but I felt through ittt 
strong sense of personal attachment. Even if he wW 
to know the full tnith he would never swer^'e a hairli 
])r('a(lth in his loyalty and affection. I had no douMirt 
all of him and the knowledge made my heart warm to 
him. 
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[ace brings worry, Seth/' I said with aa attempt 
(rfolness. '' You have a harder time here tlian you 
Carlton.'* 

lat's so/' he replied gravely. *^ IVe got to keep 
ts of i>eople from you here, and there wasn't no 
*ouble at Carlton. It's a hard world for us public 
It. Clarke." 

1 not laugh, I did not even have any temptation to 
on the contrary I felt keenly the support of his 
thy, and I said: 

ell bear it the best we can, Seth." 
M, sir, we will," he replied cheerfully, and went 
li his task. His trouble slipped from his mind like 
over a dam, and I envied him. He, too, had been 
penitentiary, but he never made any secret of it ; 
contrary if the evil-minded introduced the subject 

he would boast of it in order to show the depths 
rhich he had come and the heights on which he now 

I can truly say that, at that moment, I envied 
leth. 

ust days passed, and the attacks upon me thick- 
My very silence now was an encouragement to my 
s, and I did not doubt that Harrison, Connor, 
nd Cobbett were using every means to incite them. 
! heard was back again in Louisville and was full 
lice against me both on personal and political 
Is. He even dared, or sank so low as to make 
al insinuations against his own wife, indirect and 

it is true, but to the initiated clear enough. But 
b Cobbett was the most vociferous of the lot Oh, 
w things about me, I was a fine specimen, I was, to 
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be at the head of the government of a great State, eou! 
suddenly from nobody knows where and pushing my 
forward in the most shameless and nnscrupulous man] 
The truth would come out, it must come out at last, 
when it did come out, people would realize how they 
been tricked. Such were the reports that reached 
but whether he knew anything positive about me I 
uncertain, but I did know that, if he learned the ti 
it would make a luscious morsel for such a man as I 

Late in August, as I strolled across the deserted 1 
of the Capitol I saw Jimmy Warfield coming over 
brown grass and I hailed him gladly. 

** Got to look up the records of a case in the offic 
the Clerk of the Court of Appeals,'* he said brL 
*' Doesn't Frankfort look deserted? Why do you 
here in August? Why don't you come down to h 
ville, and have a good time with your friends, cm 
whom I am? " 

He spoke lightly, jestingly even, but his manner 
unlike his words, and I noticed that he shook my I 
with unusual fervor. Jimmy Warfield was seldoi 
demonstrative man, and I felt deeply grateful for 
sign that he had rallied again to my defense — ^I could 
interpret it otherwise. 

** How long do you expect to be here? *' I asked. 

** Until to-morrow," he replied. 

* ' Then come over and spend the night at the man 
with me. Come, its a favor; I'm lonesome.*' 

He accepted promptly and about five o'clock in 
afternoon joined me at the (Jovemor's residence. I 
left the Executive oflBce early, it being a slack day. 
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f$B there before him. His coming was like a fresh 
reath of wind, and he brought a new spirit into the old 
ouse. Even Seth who waited on us brightened up and 
ut oflf the load of public life. Warfield was in one of 
is rarest and finest moods, finding humor in everything 
ad showing the gayest of spirits. In his presence and 
nder his influence I felt young again ; life seemed to be 
ell worth the living. 

I did not xmderstand why Warfield was in such 
pirits ; he and I had been almost as brothers and I knew 
lat he felt intensely the bitter attacks upon me, now 
mg unanswered. Apparently he was doing it all to 
lease me and to make me forget. *' Old fellow,*' I said 
) myself, *' you are a true friend, if ever man had one, 
Qd I wish I knew how to repay you. *' 
We ate dinner together and then we sat in my smoking 
3om and talked over our cigars. The weather had 
irned somewhat cooler and a fire was lighted in the 
Pate, not much, but just enough to throw out a mellow 
low that both took away the chill and made the electric 
?hts unnecessary. 

I did little talking, but Jimmy gossiped long and 
^reeably, and from time to time he spoke of the people 
ith whose fate my own was so inextricably woven. 
** Harrison is in Louisville," he said, ** and he is de- 
nting himself to pleasure. I doubt whether he goes back 
the Legislature — ^he could if he wanted to do so — ^but 
! seems to have become suddenly tired of politics, he is 
)t a man who can take defeat. And, oh, by the way, the 
autiful Pauline Harmon is there too, and he is in fre- 
lent attendance upon her. An odd man! I'd have 
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sworn that he was in love with Gteorge Grey's wit 
yet for that matter." 

Warfield relapsed into silence and smoked a re 
cigar, and I, saying nothing, did the same. It if 
truth that even then and in the full belief that 
raised the clamor against me I did not hate Hi 
and I should rather have seen Alicia his wife than 
Orey's. Alicia was in Warfield 's thoughts as i 
mine as he said : 

" I saw Mrs. Grey in LouisviUe a few days a( 
the Guthries. A noble woman, Harry, and she « 
me to have acquired a new strength. I*m clui 
telling my meaning, but I don't tiiink, Harry, 
before saw a woman so completely clothed in a sp 
atmosphere ; I don't mean any sanctimonious air, 
genuine moral greatness that belongs alike to 
Pagans and great Christians.'* 

Then he, too, had noticed the change in Alicia. 
had seen it also in a man, the Reverend Elias P( 
and I would have given worlds to have learned i 
either for myself. 

*' I think she could get a divorce from George 
said Warfield. 

** No doubt," I replied, ** but she will never i 
She has certain beliefs that forbid her." 

'* They are in accord with the spiritual atm( 
that envelopes her," said he. 

I was surprised that he should speak so of 
knowing how I felt toward her, because Warfield 
man of great delicacy and of equal discernment, 
judged that he had some purpose, though what it 
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eonld not surmise. Then the talk shifted away to other 
people and other things. The night grew cooler and the 
#ow of the fire became deeper and more mellow. We 
nt long like two gossips and at a late hour Jimmy said : 
" Youll speak at the Beunion won't yout It's your 
duty as Oovemor of the State and they want you any- 
liow. It's going to be my duty to ask you officially, and 
I want to prepare the way beforehand." 
" Oh, yes, 111 come," I said. 
"Anddoyourbestt" 
** Why certainly," I laughed. 

" That's good," he said with satisfaction. I noticed 
that he no longer said anything about the necessity of 
i&y answering the charges against me, and I judged that 
he had come over to my way of thinking, or at least to 
the way I seemed to think. 

When we separated and sought our bedrooms it was 
past midnight, but I felt that I had been cheered and 
iiplifted by his companionship. 




CHAPTEB XIX 

THX7HBS UP OB DOWN? 

The Reunion of which Warfield spoke was a joiot 
meeting of survivors of the great civil war from botk 
sides, Northern and Southern. Their ranks had been 
thinning wof ully of late, and, the fact that they had been 
former enemies making them better present friendi, tb9 
had decided to meet together at Louisville which wtf 
fitly chosen as a border city, and the time was set for 
late September, when the weather would be cod and 
bracing. 

I sliould never have dreamed of refusing to speak to 
these old men, after the custom of our country. It is 
true that some of them may not have been heroes, and 
oven a few may have been impostors, but I am not one of 
those who take a pleasure in blackguarding the entire 
race. Of late a great fashion of attacking everything 
had grown up among us. Just as one Englishman whea 
lie was bored would say to another: ** Let's go kill floffl^ 
thing," an American when he was bored would saj to 
another: ** Let's go expose something.** It was expos- 
ure, exposure, until my ears grew weary and I did not 
believe the tenth part of it. 

I repeat that I was tired of exposure, or alleged «" 
posure, or expasure for a profit, and I prepared nff 
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3h with no desire to lecture these old soldiers and to 
hem that they had fought in a bad cause, whichever 
they were on, and that they had given further proofs 
atural and inherent badness by living so long after- 
L The personal and sympathetic side appealed to 
ind as I worked over my address, I forgot my per- 
1 affairs for the time being. I ceased also to give the 
ipapers more than a cursory glance, and many of the 
sks upon me made no wound, because I did not see 
L or know of them. 

\e appointed time came, Jimmy Warfield ran down 
rankf ort as a committee of one to escort me to Louis- 
, and we took the short ride on a pleasantly cool 
•noon. Warfield was rather silent and seemed more 

usually thoughtful, but I was glad of his presence 
personal support. It had been some time now since 
d faced a great audience, and I felt that I should 
inter hostile looks if not worse. 

was almost dusk when we came into the station^ 

the usual crowd was about to see a Governor arrive. 

n I alighted from the train I heard a cheer and then 

loment after it died the soft sibilant sound of a hiss, 

Qost bitter of all sounds, the sound that the rattle- 

3 makes as he shoots his poison. Jimmy Warfield 

lis hand upon my arm. 

Don't mind it, Harry," he said. *' It's some vicious 

p with nothing better to do.'* 

I don't mind it," I replied. 

it I did mind it. It was the rattlesnake's poison in 

eins. 

le hiss was not repeated and my friends and a com- 
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mittee of the old soldiers came forward to greet me. 
Here was no lack of spontaneity or heartiness and my 
hand was shaken with great enthnsiasm, first by the 
veterans, upon every one of whom time had set a very 
deep seal. It was an affecting thing to see these white 
haired old men who had fought against each other, now 
clinging together for companionship and for strength to 
resist the assaults of years. After them came younger 
men, friends of my own age or near it and among them 
I saw the handsome, priestly face of Guthrie, the young 
member of the Lower House of Congress from the Louis- 
ville District and my exceedingly good friend. We shook 
hands warmly and then the group moved on to the 
carriages. 

As we drove through the streets in the dark to the 
hotel an occasional cheer was raised, whether for myself 
or the veterans I did not know, but I was greatly uplifted 
and encouraged by the presence of my friends, and the 
heartiness of their greeting. 

At the hotel another committee received me and there 
were many people, much bustle, much shaking of hands 
and many formal exchanges of compliments. The great 
lobby was crowded, but among the faces I soon saw that 
of Harrison, though changed. If I had been sore 
troubled in mind so had he or else what was writ large 
upon his countenance was written in lying words. It was 
a i)ale and weary face, that of a man sick of his life, an« 
I felt a certain pity for him, so much in fact, that when 
ho came forward and offered his hand, though consider- 
ing myself to have great cause to hate him, I took it ABfl 
shook it as if he had been a good friend. 
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rhere were those who said yon would not come," he 
n a low tone. 

Seeanse of the attacks. Yon would not dare to face 
lultitude they claimed, but I knew better/* 
passed on, because the occasion allowed him only a 
mty and I noticed on the outskirts of the crowd the 
features of Connor, distorted now in a malicious 
of irony. I allowed my glance to pass over his face 
»at any sign of recognition and he did not come for- 
to speak. 

lined with Outhrie and Warfield and a few other 
Y friends, and after dinner Guthrie and Warfield 
to my room. We smoked a little while and I saw 
they were hesitating about something. Hesitation 
•eak implies that the words to be spoken are dis- 
lable, and to help them I said : 
Ton want to tell me about the meeting to-morrow, 
advice that you can give me, old friends, I shall be 
to have." 

irfield glanced at Guthrie, and Guthrie glanced at 
ield, but this time it was Guthrie who spoke. 
Ton are to address the meeting to-morrow afternoon 
mor," said Guthrie, ** your speech is down for 3 
3k, and you are sure of a great reception, but — we 
: we ought to tell you — ^there is a cabal here against 
-we don't know just who is leading it — ^but they 
bent on making trouble for you to-morrow. We 
ght we ought to warn you in order that you may be 
our guard." 
felt my face flush and I was sorry now that I had 
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shaken hands with Harrison. I could not forget tli&t I 
was the Governor of the State and as such I was entitled 
to respect. 

** I am ready to face them whoever they are," I said 
with confidence. 

'* We knew that," replied Guthrie warmly, " but we 
were not willing to let them surprise you. This thing 
that they are planning is an outrage." 

I was grateful to them for their friendship, as troe 
friendship as man ever had, and I said so, but they 
lightly turned my words aside. 

** Your friends far outnumber your enemies, Harry." 
said Jimmy Warfield, ** and they are going to be heard*' 

When they left me, and when the lateness of the hour 
told me that I should have no more callers that evening 
I drew my chair to the window and looked out at the 
dim city, the dark mass of the buildings and the electric 
lights twinkling here and there through the dusk. Th^ 
words of Guthrie and Warfield had sunk deep, though 
perhaps not in the way they intended. It was indeed ^ 
pretty pass if I had to face conflict every time I cam.^ 
out of seclusion. The memory of the hiss lingered, an<J 
still stung like the rattlesnake's poison. Was it fair t^ 
either me, ray friends or the State that I should be place^i 
in such a position ? I was Governor ! Then the Qovemo^ 
should not be forced to stand on the defensive. It w»^ 
his place to command and to lead, it was his duty to A^ 
both, but looking as far ahead as I could I could see m^^ 
solution, no escape from the snare of the fowler. Yoos^ 
j)oople, evidently a party from a theatre passed in th»^ 
street opposite, and though I could not hear them I coul^ 
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I by their faces that they were laughing and talking, 
►wieaviedihemi 

[ spent the next morning at the hotel. My dignity 
Goyemor and cnstom directed that I should remain 
ray from the great hall until the time came for me to 
ake my speech, but I was informed that all my friends, 
id all those whom I considered my enemies were in the 
ty. Alicia was visiting the Guthries and I wished to 
k about her, but I checked the desire, fearing lest my 
mple questions might be misinterpreted. 
The day was crisp and cool with a brilliant sunlight 
^er the city, and the early editions of the evening 
ipers told me that the reunion was a magnificent sue- 
88. The hall, the largest in the city, was crowded and 
>rthem and Southern enthusiasm were united in one 
'lid, rolling volume that often sent cheers in thunder 
^inst the roof and that thrilled everybody with the 
se of humanity and fellowship. Moved as I was by 
florid accounts I felt that the reality would stir me 
^h more deeply. I suppose that a sentimental strain 
ti us all and lucky it is that it is so. Jimmy Warfield 
b luncheon with me and shortly afterward the com- 
tee came for me. 

* They are all tuned up," said Warfield, as we drove 
t short distance from the hotel to the hall, ** and you 
I play on their emotions as you will, Harry.'* 
'm do my best," I said. 

We stopped at a side door in a side street and entered 
^ind the stage. Here occurred the usual formalities, 
^as received by a committee, I shook hands with all its 
mbers, and we made polite remarks to each other, but 
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my oar was tnrnod to the soeno that shut us o'.it fr' - 
the stage. Through its paper wall came the deep hum 
and murmur of a great crowd, and now and then a vail 
burst of cheering that made the building tremble. Some 
one was speaking, and he was doing it well — I learned 
afterward that it was Guthrie, called suddenly to fill a 
vacancy, made by the unexpected absence of anoiher 
speaker, and more than filling the missing man's 
place. 

I thrilled at the sound of the applause. Only thoie 
who have had it know how sweet it is. The cynic wko 
despises the acclaim of the multitude is one in whose 
veins poison has been instilled. Nor am I one of thoaev 
who jeer at the " million- footed *'; the final voice of the 
most people is the decree most nearly just. The mur- 
mur and the thunder that rose and fell at times also 
thrilled me vntli the sense of conflict. I was now a trained 
public speaker, I had faced the public from many ^ 
stage, and the scent of the powder was in my nostrils. X 
would do my best, I did not need the encouragements »^ 
Guthrie and Warfield. 

The murmur suddenly burst into a cheer mightier 
than all the rest, that rolled and echoed again and agaira^ 
and then died down into a silence so intense that it w»3 
painful. Guthrie had finished and they were waiting fo^ 
the next man. 

** Will you come on now, Governor f " exclaimed the 
rhairnian of the Committee. ** It's a little earlier than 
wo cxpt'cted, but there's been a slip and you 11 oblige UB 
f:n*atly." 

** Oh, certainly," I replied with great willingnesa, w 
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Felt myself upraised by the moment and did not wish 
delay until the inspiration was gone. 
He led the way at once and we passed in front of the 
ene to the stage, where all who were seated rose to 
eir feet and the Chairman of the meeting, taking me 
J the arm, walked with me to the footlights. 
I had a confused view of a vast audience, the largest 
Uit I had ever faced, men and women, rising in row on 
^w, but all their faces were melted togetiier in one 
"eat composite blur. In my ears was the thunder of 
e cheering, rising and swelling in volume, and sending 
? blood leaping through every vein. Then people 
*ang up, men waved their hats, and women their fans, 
1 I was forced to bow again and again, while I waited 
the applause to subside. These are the supreme mo- 
ats of a man's life when he stands before his world 
I the world approves. I heard my name shouted over 
1 over, and then when the applause seemed about to 
k it would suddenly rise into renewed and greater 
nine. I felt that I was in the house of my friends, and 
^«t these were my people. 

Fhe applause died at last, its last faint echo sank 
sy, and I raised my hand. Then in the intense silence 
ne from a point far up in the balcony the sharp, 
Uant, deadly sound of a hiss. In the painful stillness 
^as fearfully loud, and once more the terrible simile 
the rattlesnake 's warning leaped into my mind. Was 
^out to be stung ? My face flushed and all eyes turned 
^ard the balcony, but I raised my hand again, and 
y turned back to me. 
^he audience before me had now taken form and shape 
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in my eyes. Arrayed in a solid mass just before the 
stage were the veterans in their ancient uniforms, vtiti 
hair and bald heads shining in the sunlight, that poured 
through the open windows. Beyond was the great te^ 
race of the spectators, the bright faces and brilliant 
costumes of the women splashing it with glowing color. 
I should be dull indeed if I did not rise to such an 
audience, and, for a moment, the hiss was forgotten. 

I began to speak and from the beginning I knew thit 
I was doing well. One feels the truth in such cases, and 
I had come to the hall, filled with the sentiment and tk 
passion, the glory and the terror of the mighty conflirt 
that once rent our nation, not the anger or hate, but the 
greatness of it, and I was only giving vent to them. At 
intervals the cheers rose for me as they had risen for 
Guthrie, and, when I glanced at him and Warfield, I siv 
content and deep satisfaction on both their faces. Again 
I wish to say what friends I had in those two men, and 
after all that has happened I wish to say it still ! 

The speech went on. I did not feel that it waa I» 
Harry Clarke, who was speaking; I was merely tta 
mouthpiece for the thoughts, the imagery and the illitf- 
trillions that had been gathering of their own accord and 
tliat insisted upon utterance. I held the audience too. I 
know it, I could sec the spell upon their faces, and nV 
heart thrilled with the sense of my triumph. 

I i^auscd, a little longer than usual, and then fro« 
the balt*()ny broke again that hiss, sharper, more sibilant 
and more terrible than ever. The rattlesnake was still 
there with his fangs and his poison. The audience bozst 
into an angry cry of rebuke, the hiss waa repeated and 
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ben a tnMnlt arose. I raised my hand as a sign that I 
nmld resome my speech and the tumult inereased. 
Here were cries of '' Order! '' '' Put them outi '' '* Go 
ml " and then sharp and loud above all the turmoil rose 
I cry, hurled directly at me: ** Tell them about Charlie 
FohDsonI " 

I knew that I turned deadly pale, and I knew that 
br a moment there was a dimness before me, in which 
he whole audience seemed to reel, but then I recovered 
oysclf and into my ears came the sound of a voice say- 
ng: 

" Do the right thing, Charlie," and before my eyes as 
f in a vision came the rapt, prophetic face of a seer. 

There was a flurry among the people about me on the 
tage. Warfield and Guthrie, their faces burning with 
adignation, were striving to quiet the crowd and to 
ecure for me the attention that was my due. " This is 
^hat we feared, Harry! '^ exclaimed Warfield in an 
ngpy half whisper. 

The noise died down a little, the police were at work, 
nd the majority of the audience were with me. I stood 
'^aiting, I had never moved from my position at the 
filter of the stage, near the front. I was calm now, the 
•y feeling about my heart that had come at first was 
^He, and when the tumult sank yet further I raised my 
^d for the third time as the signal that I would go on. 
** Now he is going to tell us all about Charlie John- 
^," came the voice from the balcony, and it was fol- 
ded by a burst of derisive laughter. 
t felt a sudden thrill of inspiration. There was a 
iy! Who showed it to me I do not know — ^perhaps 
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Alicia or Elias, or the sudden irresistible eulminatioii oi 
circumstances, or perhaps all together moving forward 
with deadly accuracy to a certain moment that had nor 
come. Be that as it may it was like a flash of light to my 
blind mind, struggling in the darkness, and I saw the 
end, the end of the struggles, the evasions, the conceal- 
ments, and the burden that was too heavy to be borne. 

I felt a sudden lightness, alike of head and heart, i 
deep thrilling sensation of relief and peace, even of joy. 
All my nerves quivered with the rebound, and I wai- 
dered why I had not seen before this new, ea^ and 
right way which lay so plain before me. My mind re- 
peated joyously and in unspoken words, ** An end of 
it all! Off with the burden! Only light and trotb 
now! " 

These impressions, visions and resolves, so wide in 
their scope, so great in number and so fruitful of result 
were only a moment in passing through my mind, but I 
believe that the friends so near on the stage saw thi' 
cliange in me. Once as I glanced about I caught the eyes 
of Jimmy Warfield, and he was no longer excited aini 
indignant, but sat in his chair, calm and expectant ;te. 
too, had undergone a change. 

I faced the audience and it suddenly became quiet: 
no more noise, no more cries, no more interruptions, 't 
may be that in supreme moments an electric current 
passes })otweeii the speaker and those to whom he speib* 
claiming and securing the attention of both. I felt no* 
tliat all would hear me, that the moment was fully mine, 
and looking back at that great crisis in my life I cm 
truly say that I felt neither fear nor apprehension. ^ 
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tad a courage that was not my own, but flowing to me 
^m some higher source. I was conscious that the in- 
tense stillness remained unbroken, and that the thou- 
sands of faces bent forward, an eager multitude, eveiy 
pair of eyes centered upon me. I felt as if I stood in 
tiie arena in the Roman days, and that before me curved 
the Colosseum with its living terrace on terrace, but I 
repeat that I was not afraid. 

" You want to know about Charlie Johnson," I began, 
md never before had I felt my voice so clear and so 
full, so steady and so strong. ** Then I will tell you. 
Charlie Johnson was sent to the penitentiary at Frank- 
fort for burglary, where he served his sentence and I 
Mn Charlie Johnson. Yes, I, Henry Clarke, whom you 
dected (Jovemor of Kentucky, and the Charlie Johnson 
^^0 served that term in the penitentiary are one and the 
*ameman." 

I paused and a deep breath ran through the audience. 
Phe multitude seemed to curve forward, to come closer 
me, and its blended face grew more eager. But as yet 

saw only curiosity, the fever to know more, not con- 
'emnation. On the stage about me no one moved, not a 
arment rustled. 

** I was that Charlie Johnson," I continued, ** and I 
-rved my term. I told the world once before that I had 
een wild and dissipated in my youth, and that early 
fe of mine led me into trouble from which I did not 
»cape. But I was innocent of the crime for which I 
as convicted. I know all convicts make such a claim, 
cit mine is true. Why I did not undertake to prove my 
Uiocence I shall not try to explain to you here. That 
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AH eyes had suddenly shifted from me to something 
be, and I had not dreamed what it would be or coiild 
e. In a box on the left, almost hidden from me where 

stood, a woman had suddenly arisen and come for- 
ward until die leaned over the low railing and faced the 
4idience with both hands upraised. 

It was Alicia, with the look of the seer and the prophet, 
he look of Elias on her face. Some such look Hiay 
me been upon the face of Judith when she went to the 
ent of Holofemes. 

" For God's sake stop her! " I cried to Warfleld and 
(uthrie, but they paid me no attention. Nor did any 
ther. 

I saw her figure sway and tremble and then raise itself 
roudly erect. 

'^ He is not telling yon all," she said, and her voice 
as clear and strong, filling the great hall. ^' He is 
iding something from you and what he hides is the 
lost important of all." 

She, too, paused, as I had done more than once in my 
wn confession, and a most extraordinary gasping sigh 
ame from the audience, a sigh of curiosity keyed to its 
»8t pitch. 

** For God's sake stop her! " I tried to say again, 
ut my tongue lay dry in my mouth, and the words died 
t my lips. 

'' He said that he was innocent and he is," die con- 
QUed, and her voice was clear and distinct to the 
^hest person in the hall. '' He said also that his secret 

known to one other whom he does not name, but it is 
He suffered to shield me, to protect my good name. 
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Don't you be afraid for her Harry. CJoming at such 
a time and under sucli circumstances the public will 
believe. The impression made here to-day can never be 
effaced'* 

The chairman was on his feet dismissing the audience. 
Enough had happened for one session he said, which was 
tfne, and the people excited and many of them more 
Aan pleased with the living drama that had passed be- 
fore them were going out. The black figures of the men 
^d the bright figures of the women flowed in a stream 
oward the door, and the noise of thousands of feet as 
^^S moved on, rumbled heavily. 

** Come, Harry," said Warfield. " We'd better go." 

I noticed that some of the men on the stage fell away 
om me, but many more came around me, shook hands 
fth me and said words of sympathy. I repeat that I 
f> no believer in the general wickedness of human 
^ture. I, of all men, should know to the contrary; in 
^ moment of what the world would call my deepest 
>asement, my greatest shame, I had friends who came 
oser to me and who veered not an inch in their faith. 

** We'll slip out as quietly as we can," said Guthrie. 

It seems to me that it would be better to avoid the 
^owd just now, Mr. Clarke." 

** ni do whatever you and Jimmy say," I replied 
amestly. 

They led the way to the side door by which I had 
Dme and we went quietly out, to proceed as quickly to 
ly hotel, where I hastened to my room, for I would be 
lone. 
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gs that I did not do, in order that I might protect 
good name. I do not boaat, I claim no credit for 
elf, but it is God's truth that all this time Alicia and 
fate were first in my thoughts, 
fter Alicia my mind turned to my own position^ and 
I the pride and tenacity that had so often carried me 
lame to my aid. I had done no wrong, I was the 
emor of the State, fairly and freely elected by the 
)le, and it was for them to say whether I should 
inue to occupy the chair which I had not disgraced 
smything done while I was there. I would call a 
ion of the Legislature, lay my resignation i>efore the 
ibers and they could accept it or reject it as they 
fit. 

knock at the door and a servant entered. 
The gentlemen from the press," he said. " Will 
see them, sir? '' he asked. 

had forgotten them, but I should have known that 
reporters would come to me at once, and I did not 
:ate. 

Yes, bring them up," I replied, 
noticed that the man looked curiously at me. He, 
had heard of all that had happened, and mentally I 
;ed at an examination by a servant, but his curiosity 
only natural. He bowed and in a few minutes re- 
ed with the reporters, four in number, who asked me 
wished to make a statement, or if I would say any- 
g further in regard to the extraordinary event of the 

I our country it is not easy for a public man to 
pe the press, and flight only makes pursuit more 
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strenuous. Nor did I know that to-day I wished to evade 
it, because I had something to say to the public. When 
I came to talk, all the plans and schemes to protect 
Alicia that had entered my mind fell to the grouni 
Enough of subterfuges, evasions and inventions; they 
always recoiled upon me. I would tell the exact troths 
and I told it to them. 

I went over the whole story of that night, the state 
in which I was, the manner in which I had pushed past 
Alicia and entered the house, how we had been school- 
mates and children together, and then the sudden en- 
trance of her husband with all the possibilities to her. 
not realized by me until then ; how on the impolse of 
the moment I had claimed to be a burglar and afterward 
the chain of circumstances tightening about me, until I 
had almost seemed to myself to be one. I spoke eagerly, 
quickly, and with all the feeling in me, and it was such 
an easy thing to tell the truth, it came spontaneously, 
freely, naturally. I saw that I was making an impression 
upon these men ; they seemed to be convinced and as they 
felt they would write. 

** Of course, Governor," said the oldest of the men. 
** this is a very extraordinary event; you appreciate 
that? " 

** Undoubtedly,'' I replied. 

*' We have no object but to state the facts. Maybe 
the newspaper exaggerates sometimes, but it is not necesr 
sary to do so in this case; the facts are enough. ^* 
triod to see Mrs. Grey, but her friends would not alio* 
it." 

** They were right," I said, '* I have told eveiything-' 
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He laughed a little. 

''That is tme," he said, ** but newspaper practice 
)inpelled ns to make the trial." 
Then they folded up their notes, bowed and left, and 
3 they did so I watched their manner. I was anxious 
) see how they would bear themselves toward me, 
hether by familiarity, a light word here and there, a 
ireless gesture, they would show that they no longer 
^nsidered me entitled to respect. My pride was yet 
'eat, and now it was savagely sensitive, I should be 
licker than ever to resent a slight and God knows I now 
pected many of them. But they were grave and quiet, 
rhaps a little curious like the servant, and that was 
. If they were an index to the public mind I was not 
t wholly condemned or at least the decree was held 
reserve. 

A half hour after they had gone, Jimmy Warfield came 
:o the room and his coming was like a shaft of siin- 
ht. He seemed to be wholly cheerful, hailed me in 
arty tones, and seizing my hand gave it the grasp of 
Wend. 

** Harry," he said, ** I Ve come to tell you news." 
''Of Alicia— Mrs. Grey." 

" Aye of her. The Guthries have her, and I think 
'yll keep her at their house for many days. She re- 
ared quickly from the faint in which she fell and 
I'e has been a singular transformation in her — ^Mrs. 
thrie told me about it — a weight seems to be lifted 
tn her, she is placid, even happy, she thinks that she 
1 now bear all the blame, and that you will appear 
^n and whole before the world." 
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*' That cannot be! ''I exclaimed. 

** No, not in the way she thinks. And now Harry f« 
must face the facts. It is of them that I have come to 
to talk to you." 

He suddenly dropped his light manner and became 
grave and watchful. I knew that no expression of mine 
would escape his notice. 

** Yes, the facts," I said. *' Nothing can wave them 
aside." 

** That is true, but we can consider them. First, Mm- 
Grey. You are aware that her reputation will be blowa 
upon — I must speak plainly — the evil-minded create evil 
where evil there is none. But, Harry, she is indifterenfc 
to it, she has an armor of proof against it, and she love^^ 
you. What have you ever done that you should deserves 
the love of such a woman? " 

** Nothing," I answered devoutly. 

** IVe asked you the question that Harrison askeicr: 
less than an hour ago of me, but he made the additii 
that you were a man. He said that you acted like a 
to-day, and that he was not surprised. But we come no^ 
to yourself. What are you going to dot " 

'' Call a session of the Legislature and offer my 
nation." 

A faint smile that I did not understand curved Hl^ 
corners of his lips. 

'* Then you leave it to the Legislature to decide." 

'' Yes," I said. 

He suddenly laughed outright. 

** There speaks your fighting spirit," he exdannfr-^^ 
** It is the spirit that brought you from a oonvict's c^^ 
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fhe Governor's chair, and it is one of fhe fhingn fhat 
wanted to discover on behalf of your friends wheon I 
one here. Harry, you must not yield, you must fight, 
s fight ! fight ! fight ! You were an innocent man when 
>u went to the penitentiary to protect a woman's good 
une. Chivalry isn't dead yet, above all in this good 
d State of Kentucky. Don 't you see what a tremendous 
>peal such an act makes to the public? What yon lose 
L one quarter you may win in another.'* 
** And I really have friends left among the people t " 
** Friends ! of course, thousands of them. I can judge 
' the State by what is happening here in the city, end 
rain we must face the facts. Already two hostile and 
tter camps are formed, one for you and one against 
>ii. By God, if you are impeached, Harry, it will 
ly be after a fight, worth telling about years after- 
ird! " 

fte talked on, and I think his chief object now was to 
ier me. But I wished to ask him one more question 
i after some hesitation I came to it. 

* What of Grey? '' I asked. '' He is here isn't he, 
^t is he going to do? " 

9is face darkened. 

* I am sorry you asked me that, Harry," he replied, 
:>ut since you have asked me 1 11 answer you truthfully, 
ey is wild with rage and is low enough to make 
^rges against his wife and you — ^no, no threats, Harry I 
11 are not in a position to threaten Grey." 

[t was true and I sank back with a groan. I w«8 the 
*t man who could protect Alicia's good name, and it 
t« a bitter fact. 
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On the second day I took an early morning train for 
IVankfort, leaving without warning, and thus escaping 
any attention whether hostile or otherwise at the railroad 
station. I also had the advantage of arriving at the 
capital under the same circumstances, and I was at the 
Executive Mansion before the town knew of my coming. 

It was Seth, who opened the door for me, and it may 
seem a curious thing, but I was nervous about the kind of 
greeting this simple lad would give me. Just now I 
sared more for his good opinion than for that of many 
able men. But his face shone only with joyous welcome, 
and his eyes expressed a new and warm feeling of com- 
radeship. 

*' And to think that you were Charlie after all! " he 
exclaimed. ** I'd a never dreampt it! But Charlie was 
a good man, I knowed all the time, an' sometimes IVe 
been right sick 'cause I believed I'd never see him again 
an' now I see him every day.*' 

I shook Seth's hand until he winced. Here indeed 
was faith, pure, simple and incorruptible, and it was like 
Dil on a burn. It never occurred to his mind that any 
lisgrace attached to me because I had been in prison. To 
oyal Seth I was merely lost Charlie Johnson returned, 
ind hence doubly a friend. 

I ate early luncheon and then walked to the Capitol, 
?'rankfort still unaware of my return, and I still wonder- 
ng how the little city that I loved would take me. The 
^ood opinion of its ten thousand people was very dear 
:o my heart, and even now when my story was pro- 
3laimed to the whole world I was not willing to sacrifice 
it. I had imagined, for a few moments after the reveU- 
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and wise friend, not seeking to conceal from me the 
&ct that I must suffer often from insult and mortifica- 
tion and that people willing to blacken my reputation 
mmld always be f oimd. My story might be proven true 
a thousand times, but many, wholly ignoring the ciroum- 
ttaneeSy would dismiss me with the single assertion, ** He 
was in the penitentiary once." 

The Judge not only preached his faith, but lived it. 
Be asked me to dinner at his house the evening of the 
>ame day and took care that the fact should become 
known to our Kentucky world, thus putting upon me in 
the public eye the seal of his endorsement, which was no 
Uttle thing, and I owe him for it a debt of gratitude 
ttat I ean never hope to pay. 

The next morning came the letter from Uncle Paul 
^d Aunt Jane. I say *' the '* letter instead of ** a *' 
letter because I had been exi)ecting it, and I cannot 
^Qseribe the nervous dread with which I awaited it. I 
^^ad raised myself from the depths into the high opinion 
^f these two good people, the nearest of my blood kin, 
^Xid now was I about to sink back into the deepest of 
4eep sloughs? 

It was a joint letter and they wrote: 

* * Our Dear Nephew: 

" We have read in the newspapers the full accounts 
of your speech and confession, and we have thought it 
Over a day or two before writing. It is bitter to us to 
luiow that a nephew of ours has ever been in the peni- 
tentiary, and to know that at a critical period of your 
life you told a great falsehood. We do not find any- 
>¥liere in the Bible a commendation of falsehoods, but we 
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She told me that she was well in body, mind and spirit, 
and happier than she had been for a long time before. 
She did not know what the world was saying about her, 
because it was kept from her, nor did she seek to know, 
but she was confident that it would do me full jtistice, 
and would elevate me to a yet higher pedestal because 
of the sacrifice I had made. But she felt that it would 
be better that we should never see each other again. 
It was demanded by law, honor and reason alike. 

It was Alicia imchanged! Now that the storm was 
turned upon her she felt it not at all. Her armor of 
right never failed her, it contained not a flaw where a 
weapon could enter. She willingly sacrificed every ambi- 
tion of the world for the serenity of the spirit that is 
only a little below the angels. How poor and mean I 
felt myself beside her ! 

My friends would have kept from me most of the 
things that were said by the evil-minded about Alicia, 
but they could not hide all. I knew that her character 
was assailed, I knew — and this made me bum — ^that Grey 
had the impudence to talk about securing a divorce, but 
the people around him had sense enough to make him 
stop such talk — he was too vulnerable himself. 

When I first heard of Grey's threat I rejoiced, be- 
cause I should have been glad for Alicia to come to me 
even with the smirch upon her name — ^I should know 
^vhat a lie the charge was, but thought convinced me that 
she would not come in such a manner. Catching a re- 
flection of her own lofty spirit I knew that she must be 
right. I could never bear that her name should not be 
white and clean before all the world, and if we were to 
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the long debate over myself. It is all folly told in the 
newspapers of the time, but when the day of the voting 
came my friends proved themselves in a large majority. 
The resignation was rejected, and the members poured 
into the Executive Mansion to congratulate me. 

I was vindicated, so far as the law and the majority 
went, but I knew that the trail of it would hang to me, 
and that I should be a lonely man in the chair of state. 
It was my day of triumph, but I did not forget these 
things as the good friends who had saved me diook my 
hand. 

Harrison came with the others. He had voted to re- 
ject the resignation and haughtily declined to give any 
explanation of his vote. To me he said : 

** I like a good fighter, Mr. Clarke, and to me you are 
of more interest here than you would be in obscurity.'* 

I merely nodded to him ; there was a faint suggestion 
of patronage in his tone and there are few things I like 
less than patronage. I did not see him again as the 
special session of the Legislature was adjourned a day 
later, and he went back at once to Louisville. 
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lad become bratalized and senfiualized to the last degree. 

One of my friends, seeing Orey, made a significant 
estnre by spreading out his hand and then dropping it 
y degrees; it meant, ** sinking lower and lower/' and 

understood. 

A chance meeting in a hotel lobby may seem a small 
[ling, but I had been in semi-isolation so long that I 
Qjoyed the presence of my friends and their talk, and I 
Agered. A little group gathered around me and while 
''8 stood there, a striking figure entered by the front 
cor. It was Harrison, thin to gauntness, but with the 
ir of ease and distinction that always marked him. He 
ame directly to me, saying: ** I did not know that yoa 
rere in Louisville, Mr. Clarke, but I am glad to see 
ou,'' and he held out his hand. Despite my belief that 
e had done much to injure me I took the hand and 
etumeS his grasp. There was good in Harrison, mixed 
idth the evil, and no one could deny his charm of per- 
onality. He remained in our group a little while, join- 
Qg incidentally in the talk, and then, making his ez- 
uses, sauntered oflf toward the reading room. 

I changed my mind about writing the letters and went 
ip to my own room which was on the next fioor, but not 
leing sleepy at all I sat down by the window looking out 
•ut not looking at anything. I was affected by my meet- 
Dg with Harrison and Grey on the same evening, but it 
^as not strange, as men of their temper were likely to be 
.bout the hotel. But it seemed to me that wherever I 
rent I was likely in some way or another to meet them, 
ind that their lives had become interwoven permanently 
nth mine. 
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f your way and when Grey hangs hell be out of it too. 
Old to think that he has killed me, not because of his 
rife, but for the sake of a str — *' 

He was interrupted by a fit of coughing and the blood 
ose to his lips. When the spasm ceased he said : 

** I want to tell you that I did not reveal your identity 
^th Charlie Johnson. I knew your secret or rather I 
iivined it, but I could not fight you in quite that way. 
It was Connor who worked up the proof and made the 
campaign against you." 

** I might have guessed it!" I exclaimed. "I 
wronged you there ! But you will get over this ! " 

My feeling of horror was succeeded by a personal 
•ief. I did not want him to die, although I knew, and 
• knew, that he was going fast. Now he seemed almost 
ce a friend who was slipping away. I lifted up his 
^d, and when he died five minutes later, he died with 
^ head on my arm. Death, I am convinced, has no 
c*xt)rs for those who are face to face with it, and when 
Eirrison passed, the old simile of a little child going to 
^ep came back to me. 

I laid his head back upon the floor and then rising I 
^med my attention to his slayer. The police had come 
td he stood handcuffed between two officers. My eyes 
^t his squarely, and I have never before seen such a 
ok of mingled savagery, terror and despair on a man's 
'►ee. The hour had struck for George Grey, and he 
^ew he had committed murder for a woman of unclean 
^me. Yet his eyes made a kind of appeal to me, but I 
^^ned away with an uncontrollable shudder of repulsion 
^d disgust. 
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y jealous of Harriflon, because of a beautiful 
of a reputation none too good, but no quarrel had 
lately preceded the murder. Grey had caught 
i Harrison in the caf^ and by a sudden murderouB 
3 had snatched out his pistol and kLLled him. The 
d comment was of a general nature, not mention- 
jy*s name, but speaking of Kentucky's reputation 
00 free use of weapons, and demanding the en- 
snt of the laws, a demand with which I was bound 
e. I think that throughout our union the crime of 
• is far too common and is far too little punished, 
ripping myself of all personal interest, and look- 
he crime of Grey in cold blood, it seemed to me of 
icter that could not easily be more atrocious, I 
rell that it would give the whole State a sboek of 

ext news, that is, direct personal news, came from 
Warfield. He seemed to divine that I would be 
or details of a kind not to be found in the news- 
and I have never known another man so ready 
llful in the service of his friends. He returned to 
be afternoon and he was very grave. 
:o not know anything that has stirred the State so 
IS this murder,'* he said. ** Harrison was con- 
s, powerful, and he had many friends, and Grey 
enter the plea of self defense. I do not think that 
tnoney will save him. I understand that he is in 
of complete collapse. ' ' 
lat about Pauline Harmon? ** I asked. 
lO not know,'* he replied. '* I think she is in this 
Lt she certainly has not been to see Grey," 
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Jie details have only to look at the files of the newspapers 
'or that time. They will find there all that happened, 
itated in its most highly-colored form, but I tried to 
hut my eyes to the lurid picture and to see only its 
ssential facts. There was a movement at one time to 
all me as a witness, as I had entered the caf6 so dose 
ipon the murder, but the Judge ruled thfvt it was un- 
lecessary, and I was spared. 

I sought to bury myself in work in Frankfort, but the 
lase in Louisville was always before me. I sent messages 
if faith and hope to Alicia by Guthrie and Warfield and 
] heard from them of her unlimited devotion. She was 
till seeking to convince herself that Harrison had made 
;he first attack, and her courage and spirit almost gal- 
vanized Grey into the semblance of a man. Pauline Har- 
non was put once upon the stand and her black eyes shot 
late at Grey. Her testimony was distinctly against him. 

Grey had great wealth and many powerful relatives 
Emd friends, and he made a desperate fight. He em- 
ployed the most skilled criminal lawyers that the State 
affords and they used every technicality and evasion al- 
lowed by the law. But the plain facts of the murder were 
there. It was an assassination because of jealousy and 
the jealousy was for a woman not his wife. The over- 
whelming tide of public opinion was against Grey. Mur- 
der was too common, and the public conscience was 
ashamed and aroused. So gross a case as this should be 
punished, and the jury after brief deliberation brought 
in a verdict of murder in the first degree with the punish- 
t&ent of death. An appeal was taken at once, but the 
judges who sat then on our highest bench were a 
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then why should not I show it to another, when now of 
all times it would so well become met Something was 
said about him who was without sin throwing the first 
stone. It was urged that Grey was in a state of intoxica- 
tion, mentally irresponsible, and that Harrison himself 
was full of blame. 

I listened to all the speeches, I read all the petitions, 
I passed over the slurs upon myself and the insinuations 
against my motives and I always shook my head. If I 
could have spoken for myself alone I should have par- 
doned him, because he was Alicia Grey's husband, and 
because I loved Alicia Grey. But I was the Governor 
of the State, and it was an atrocious murder, it seemed 
to me absolutely without palliation and a jury had so 
said. I must say so too. 

But it cost me many terrible moments, gossip and a 
portion of the press raked up my past again, the hideous 
tale that I would profit by this man's execution was 
started and grew. Once again I was a storm centre, but 
Guthrie and Warfield and Judge Wharton, men to whom 
I could speak my intimate thoughts, coimselled me to 
stand firm, and I refused to yield. Moreover, the bulk 
of the State was behind me. 
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entered some spiritual quality, a faint, far-away reflec- 
tion of that which clothed Alicia about, but enough to be 
noticed, and to exert a refining influence. Upon her face 
were the traces of a great sadness and the grief became 
her. 

Instinctively I felt a certain respect for her, whatever 
she had been once, and I spoke to her with courta^. 

*' I know that you little expected to see me here," she 
said gravely, " but I have come to ask you a favor." 

Another! she, too, who had caused it all would ask 
me for Gteorge Grey's life. I shook my head. 

*' Don't ask it," I said. ** I can't pardon him." 

We men often misjudge women, and I misjudged her 
terribly now. Her dark eyes flashed and she flung up 
her head in the manner of a Judith. 

** That is just what I ask you not to do! " she ex- 
claimed. ** I have come here for that purpose! I want 
him to suffer for the crime that he committed, and for 
which he should hang ! I loved the man he killed, and 
I want the murderer of that man to die ! Don't be sur- 
prised ! I know it seems strange, after what I have been, 
but I loved him I I say I loved Walter Harrison, and I 
do not forgive! " 

Her voice was not raised, but she spoke with an in- 
tensity of passion that could not be mistaken. 

" I thought you loved Grey once," I said. 

"That was not love," she said scornfully ," but 
Walter Harrison I did learn to love. I could have loved 
him as Alicia Grey loves you ! And now he is dead! " 

She smote her hands together and a great pity for 
this woman came over me. Perhaps if circumstances had 
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that the great tragedy in her life has been a sobering 
shock, and, though the straggle may be hard, that she 
has kept to the strait and narrow path. And if she 
has not I am not one to judge her. 

Events often repeat themselves and kindred things 
happen close together. I have noticed it in my life and 
I presume that the lives of others are not difFerent. The 
next day when I walked home for luncheon it was again 
Seth who admitted me at the door, and again he was 
mysterious and important. 

'* Another lady to see you, Governor," he said, in his 
favorite, loud whisper, ** and like the other one she 
wouldn't see you anywhere but here. My, but she's a 
stunner, too! " 

While I had been in doubt about the identity of my 
first caller I knew instinctively the second. It occurred 
to me suddenly that I had known all the time that she 
would come, and that I was only waiting for her. My 
heart beat like that of a boy, and I felt all the acuteness 
of nervous tension. 

** She's in the parlor, Governor," said Seth, " and 
she's all in black, too." 

I went into the parlor, closing the door behind me and 
Alicia rose to meet me. As Seth truthfully said she was 
all in black like a widow, though widow she was none, 
at least not yet. Ah, how my heart leaped at the sight 
of her dear face, with the stamp of a great sorrow upon 
it, but more beautiful to me th€Ui that of any other 
woman ever was or ever could be! What had been my 
troubles to hers ; and she a woman whom the decree of 
society makes almost defenseless! I had not seen her 
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feel right again, not so long as you live. Spare liim and 
you spare yourself.'* 

'* I can't! I can't! " I exclaimed. *' Don't ask me, 
Alicia." 

'* But I do ask you," she said, ** and it is bec-ause yon 
and I and Gteorge Grey are what we are. It is because 
of the relation in which we stand to one another that 
you must do it." 

The rapt look which passed over and beyond earthly 
affairs was on her face, and back to me came the same 
look which was so often on the face of the seer, Ellas 
Peabody. I am of the world myself — I confess it — I 
always see the material side of things, but I do not 
think that Alicia understood how the world would take 
this pardon that she asked or that the thought bow it 
would take it occurred to her. Hany Clarke and George 
Grey, and the attitude in which they stood to one to- 
other were alone in her mind; I did not blame her for 
it, instead it was a deep joy to me that my responsibility 
not to the world but to God should concern her so much. 

She came yet nearer to me and put her hand upon my 
arm. Tears were in her lovely eyes as she raised them 
to mine, but in them nevertheless shone the light of par- 
ted confidence. 

** Harry," she said, ** you will do this for me." 

" I can't! I can't! " I repeated helplessly. 

'* But you will," she repeated firmly, *' if you do not 
you will feel all your life that you are his murderer and 
I your accomplice — and for a price. Do you want to 
have that on your conscience every day and every night t 
or do you want me to have it on mine 1 ** 
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** Why do you put it that way? " I exciaimed. 

'' Because it is the right way. We muHt keep ow^ 
selves white, not before the world, but before onndyes 
and Ood. I say again that I know all it costs^ bat 700 
will doit, Harry." 

'^ And lose you forever! " I exclaimed in a saddeo 
passion, of which I was ashamed a moment later. 

** You could not win me in such a way,'* she said, re- 
peating the very thought that had come to me ao often, 
*' nor do I think, Harry, that in your best mind yon 
would wish to win me in such a way. Our love is too 
pure, too noble for that.*' 

'* But to lose you all my life! " 

* * There is a world beyond this, I do not know it, but 
I feel it, and maybe a just God, knowing all that we 
have suffered here, will decree that we shall belong to 
each other there." 

She spoke quite simply, without the faintest touch 
of preaching, and for the moment I could go into the far 
future with her. My own vision seldom passed beyond 
this world, but when Alicia went, she could take me too. 

** You will pardon him," she said. 

** Yes, I will pardon him because you aik it." 

** You will be glad of it all your days.'* 

I did not know. I felt no emotion of joy then. I sank 
down in a chair She put her hand on my shoulder and 
stroked it as if I had been a little boy and she my mother. 

** I knew that you would never fail, Harry," she said. 
But I did not answer. 

When I looked up again she was gone. She had ilid 
from the room as noiselessly as light itself and she had 
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taken the light with her. But I did not seek to follow 
her, and I was glad that she had gone thus, without the 
useless words of the painful parting. 

I did not go back to the Capitol, but mi alone m the 
parlor where she had left me, all the daj and far into 
the evening. What need to go bsi^kf I was done with 
the Capitol. All was finished. I could quote the words 
of the old French king and say all was lost save honor. 
But with me honor too was lost in the eyes of everybody 
save Alicia and myself. I do oot seek to disguise the 
mighty effort and the mighty pain my new resolution 
cost me. I have never claimed to be above the vanities 
of the world. I am of the earthy earthy, and place and 
power that I had won so hardly, and that I had once 
come so near to losing, were very dear to me. 

I railed at Fate like a weak foolish child. The gods 
that had made a jest of Alicia were making a jest of me 
too. Struggles that seemed cdniost superhuman in the 
retrospect were as nothing; I might as well have folded 
my hands and taken whatever chance brought me. When 
a man was predestined to failure, failure alike in his 
life and his love, it was useless to struggle, and 1 won- 
dered why one man should be chosen at his birth for 
happiness and another for misery. 

Tet in all my unhappiness I was not selfish enough 
to forget Alicia. I remembered always that she would 
suffer with me, and, perhaps more because there would 
be Grey, that terrible ulcer upon her life. After all, was 
I right, even in the eyes of Alicia and myself to pardon 
him ? But I had given my promise and I cast aside the 
doubt. 
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I did not have the heart to tell him that we were going 
to leave the Capitol and never return to it. 

He went quietly out, and I was left alone, more alone 
than I had ever been before in my life. I did not sleep at 
all that night, nor did I seek to do so, but I sat fully 
dressed and, from my window, saw the aim eome up in 
a flood of rosy light over the wintry eastern hills. 

After breakfast and before the meeting of the House 
Jimmy Warfield called. He had heard somehow that I 
had been away from the Capitol all the afternoon before, 
and he may have suspected something unusual. I re- 
ceived him in the same parlor in which I had promised 
Pauline Harmon not to pardon George Grey and Alicia 
to pardon him. 

" Are you coming over presently to your oflSee at the 
Capitol? " asked Warfield. 

'* No," I replied. 

" Then this afternoon. Some bills will be laid befora 
you for signature." 

" No, nor this afternoon." 

He gave me a sudden, startled look — my tone I knew 
was peculiar. 

** Why, what's the matter, Harry! " he askeX 

I took from my pocket the sealed envelopes, bearing 
the oflBicial stamp, and handed them to him. 

'* The first is the pardon of George Grey, and the 
second is my resignation," I said. 

He looked at my pale face and he was silent for a few 
moments. But I have known nobody of quicker percep- 
tion than Jimmy Warfield, and presently he said : 

** You have done this because Alicia Grey asked you to 
do it." 
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'* Yes. But you will not tell it." 

** No. But spme may guess it.'* 

Warfield was very quiet. He showed no surprise and 
he said not a single word in protest. I think he muit 
have guessed much. 

'* Jimmy," I said, '* you have been the best friend to 
me that a man ever had. Take these envelopes away 
from me, I don't want to see either of them again. Send 
the pardon to the penitentiary and lay the reugnation 
before the House." 

*' Very well," he said quietly, and then, taming sad- 
denly, he gripped my hand in his. 

*' Harry," he exclaimed, ** you are a stronger man 
than I could ever be! " 

Then he released my hand and hurried out Once 
again I say that the true friendship of men is a greit 
thing. 

I did not go to my office, but remained in the parlor 
before the smouldering fire, and my thoughts often went 
with Warfield. He would first send the pardon to the 
warden of the penitentiary and then he would read my 
resignation to the House, and, though I considered all 
things finished, I waited nervously for the news of the 
ovent. What w^ould they say? How would they take it! 
But the hours passed and nobody came. Seth expressed 
his wonder that I should remain so long at the Mansion, 
but asked no questions. 

It was well past noon, when I heard a firm step in 
the liall, and Jimmy Warfield came again into the parlor. 
I kiK^w at once from his countenance that he had newt 
to tell, and I presumed that it was the story of the 
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pardon and resignation, but he came brisMj up to me^ 
and held out two sealed envelopes, 

** Take them back,'* he said, ** I refuse to deliver 
them/' 

** Forgive me, Jimmy," I said, " I was wrong to ask 
you to do it. I must send them in some other way.** 

** Nor in any other way,*' he said, and his voice rose, 
** A strange thing has happened, Ilarry. Chance, which 
has always been against you hitherto, has now turned in 
your favor/' 

Startled, I looked at him, and saw that his eyes were 
alight. 

'* We have just heard from Louisville/' he said 
gravely, ** that Gteorge Grey, overwhelmed by fear, com- 
mitted suicide in his cell last night. It was the only 
gracious act of his life, and I mean no sacrilege when I ^ 
say it." 

I think I lost consciousness for the only time in my 
life — ^because Jimmy's arm was suddenly under my 
shoulder, and I heard him from afar off, saying: 
*' Steady, old man, steady! " But in a moment I was 
sane and strong again. 

It seems a wicked thing to rejoice over the death of 
anybody, but those who know the misery George Grey 
caused in the lives of others never regretted the passing 
of his own. So, I will not play the hypocrite, and shed 
false tears. His death was life to me^ a tremendous surge 
from the pits of despair to the peaks of hope. All things 
that lately seemed to have finished seemed now merely 
to have begun, and, in a rush of joyous emotiou, I seized 
Jimmy Warfield's hand, and squeezed it until he cried 
aloud. 
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savor, and Seth remarked more than once that the task 
of governing Kentucky was easier for us than it used 
to be. 

Much remained to be done in Frankfort long after the 
Legislature adjourned, and I lingered there through 
June and into the hot months. Joint letters from Uncle 
Paul and Aunt Jane arrived, Bfiking me to come hom@ 
for a vacation, and telling me how I needed the rest, but 
one emergency after another arose and I was still at tiie 
Capital. 

It was autumn before I was able to leave Frankfort, 
but it was one of the most beautiful autumns that I 
have ever seen in Kentucky, Never before had the 
colors of this most glorious neason burned so deeply, its 
red was the reddest and its gold the purest, all the world 
was ablaze with glow and light, and I, Harry Clarke, 
felt new life in every vein of me, when I took the train 
for my home. 

I had not told Uncle Paul and Aunt Jane the exact 
time of my arrival, because I wished to come without 
noise and to surprise them. Henee there was nobody at 
Carlton, when I left the train, except the station agent 
and one or two loungers, and they greeted me respect* 
fully, but without any undue deference. They had 
known me in my boyhood and they would not be over* 
powered now by a Governor. 

** Didn't expect you to-day^ Governor^ but I can get 
you a carriage and send you over or telephone to your 
Uncle Paul to bring one, whichever you wish/' said the 
agent. 

'* Neither, thank you," I replied, '* I want to walk" 
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*^ Would yon have me to be an old man before my 
time/' I replied, as I kissed her. 

Then we went into the honse, and soon Uncle Paul 
came. He said nothing nnusual, but gave my hand a 
powerful grasp. Before night Seth arrived, having 
taken a later train with the baggage, and in the even- 
ing, which was sharp and crisp, we sat around a great, 
glowing fire of logs and talked lazily of many things. 
They gave me all the gossip of the neighborhood, details 
about everybody except Alicia. They did not refer once 
to her or her mother and I did not expect them to do so. 
There was an innate delicacy in Uncle Paul and Atrnt 
Jane ; they understood, and I was yet content to wait 

We had no light save that of the fire, but the mellow 
glow on the walls and the floor deepened and with it 
deepened the feeling of peace in my heart. It seemed to 
me that the stormiest of my days were over, and fate 
having used the most cruel of her weapons against me 
would be compelled to spare me now. When Uncle Paul 
and Aunt Jane rose to bid me good night Aunt Jane 
said: 

" Harry, we never abated a particle of our faith in 
you during that awful time, when they were attacking 
you, nor did we change when you made your speech to 
that meeting." 

" I knew you wouldn't. Qtod bless you both," I said, 
aud there were tears in my eyes. 

I rose early the next morning to another October day 
of glowing colors and gorgeous sunlight, and, after 
breakfast strolled away alone, across the fields. All the 
time something had been calling me. The invisible cur- 
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** Alicia," I said gravely, *' (Jod would not have 
brought us through so many evils to meet here to-day if 
he had not intended from the first that we should belong 
to each other." 

She was silent, but agreeing^ and^ patting my arin 
around her waist, I kissed her on the lips^ while the 
color flooded her cheeks. 

** You will marry me in the winter, will you not, 
Alicia f " I asked. 

** I will marry you, Harry, whenever you come for 
me," she replied, and she sighed in deep content* She, 
like I, had found peace and rest at last. 

I repeat that we were not boy and girh The goasip 
of the world had had its will with us, and would touch 
us again. I had been in prison, and none would forget 
it, she had been the wife of a man who had taken the 
life of another and his own, but secure in our love we did 
not care. 

Thus we stood, with the beautiful world about us, and, 
on our heads, the glorious sunshine fell in brilliant 
sheaves of red and gold, like a benison. 
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